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PBBFACE. 


T he life of Peter the Great, bo long the sport 
of legend, has been reduced to solid fact mainly 
by the labours of Ustrililof and Solovid'-f. These have 
beeilf made accessible to German readers by BrUckner 
and to English readers by Schuyler. The present 
writer does not claim to have gone much beyond 
these two last authorities in the composition of his 
work. The brilliant essay of Woliszewski did not 
come into his hands until half the present lK)ok was 
in type. 
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LIFE OF PETER THE GREAT. 


CHAPTER I. 

fkter’s birth and childhood. 

P ETER the Grout vths born in the Kremlin at 
Moscow at one o’clock in the morning on 
Thursday, May 30th (O.S.), 1672, being the festival of 
8t. Isaac of Dalmatia. He was the son of the Tsar 
Alexis, and of Natalia Kirillnovua Narishkin, whom 
the Tsar had married as bis second wile on January 
22nd, 1671. 

The father and grandfather of Peter were not re- 
markable either for intellect or strength of character. 
They were not strong personalities like Michael 
the son of Fhilaret, the founder of the House of 
Bomanof. • Alexis, the son of Michael, ascended the 
throne as a child, and died at the age of forty. He 
w^ of a soft and gentle character, and was called by 
his Bobjects “The Most Debonair.” He was served 
by unworthy favouritea whom he had not the moral 
OQurage to get rid of.' His subjects detested his 
advisers, but loved the man himself He took part in 
the qperations of war, and was devoted to the chase. 
He was food of theological arguments, but was lax in 
tha,jtelemonial the (>art. .He wrote verses, and was 
tto^yerse to khnsic and the drama. He did something 
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to break down the dnil ascetism of the almdst monwti£ 
life to rthich the Tears had been hitherto coademned. 

Alexis had been married in his early yooth to 
l*rinces8 Mary Illnitchna Milosldvsky. ohe^ had 
l^ven birth to thirteen children in a matried life of 
terenty-oue years, and she herself died in ohQdbirth 
00 March 1st, 1669. Three months later Simeon, the 
fonrth son, died ; and half a year after, at the age of 
sixteen, the eldest son, Alexis, heir to the throne. 
Two SODS only now remained, Theodore, whose hei^ 
WaB very weak, and I\in, or John, who, besides being 
almost blind, had a defect of speech and was nearly 
an idiot. 

The chief minister of Alexis at this time 'was 
Artdmon Serghdievilch Matvdief, one of the most 
enlightened of the Russians, and a warm advocate 
of Western progress. Uis father had been ambas- 
sador at Constantinople and in Persia. Matvdief 
himself had held diplomatic appointments at Paris 
and Vienna, at The Hague and lu London. He had 
assisted Alexis to odd Little Russia to his dominions. 
He had done good service to his country at decisive 
moments, both in peace and war. His house was 
furnished with all the luxurious appointments of 
Western Europe, and interviews with foreign ambas- 
sadors were frequently held there. He was much 
devoted to natural science, then regarded as clos^y 
akin to the art of the block magician. His wife WAg 
said to be of Scotch origin, which added to the on- 
conventionality of his household. He was the head 
of the ^nrt Pharmacy, and thus came into intimata 
connection with the surgeons and physicians employed 
in it. 

Two of these, Sigismond Sommer, a surgeon, and» 
Greek named Spartari, who had been an ambassador 
in China, were companions in his researches. Tlut 
latter of these two instructed the son of Hatvdief is 
Greek and Latin, and the young man'' became stjsdk 
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a marre] of cnltote as tx) attract the attention of 
LeihnitK. The Tsar was so devo^ to Matrdief that 
when he was absent from Moscow he wrote to him 
and said that he and his children felt themselves like 
desolate orphans without him. 

is a tradition that the Tsar Alexis, left a 
widower, as we have described, at the a^e of forty, 
met in the house of MatvSief the beantiful Natalia 
Nai^hkin, the daughter of an old comrade of Matviief, 
G^nl Naryshkin, who was living with him as ward. 
The stories related of their lives rest upon report 
. alone, but are probably not devoid of truth. However, 
it was entirely contrary to the ordinary practice that 
the Tsar should of himself seek a bride in a private 
house^^e cnstom was to assemble in the palace all 
the B ^^p beantifal girls of the country, to the number 
of Severn hundreds, and from them tlie Tsar made his 
choice. 

The stake at issue was a large one. The friends 
and relations of the selected bride attained hpnour, 
riches, and iiiiluence. It was a triumph of one 
family over another, so that the struggle for the hand 
of the Tsar led not only to cabals and jealonsies, but 
to infamous intrigues. 

This ceremony was not omitted in the case of 
Alexis. But the choice had been carefully rehearsed 
^ b^orehond. Natalia was amougift the candidates, 
she 'was chosen without hesitation. This result 
' . Vfw of course attributed to the * black arts of the 
magician Matv^ief. Two anonymous letters brough 
tho accusation. Every effort was made to discover 
the writer of them, but in vmn. They had, however, 
the result of delaying the marriage of the Tsar for 
hine months. As we said above, it took place on 
j^Qary 22nd, 1671. 

A^r the marriage everything went happily. The 
. iq^^g and summer were spent in the numerous villas 
' mip ^Jaces whhdi surrounded the capital of Moscow. 
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The Tsar was devoted to his wife, and ney'er left; her 
side. During the winter it became known that the 
birth of an heir might be expected, and at the end ^ 
of May the happy event took place. It was especisdly *' 
important, becanse the two surviving sons of j&tezis 
were in feeble health. Early in the mornmg &e . 
great bell of the tower of Ivdn the Great anhonnoed 
the glad tidings, and at the same time gave the 
summons to a service of thanksgiving. > > . 

The Kremlin at Moscow is one of the most remark- 
able places in the world. It consists of a lofty fortified 
platform, enclosed by walls, and entered by gates, 
it holds within it the most sacred churches of 
capital and the ancient bells of the Imperial palace. 
The sight of it recalls iu different degrees the Acropdlis 
of Athens and the temple platform of Jerusalem. 

On this stately stage a long procession moved from 
the palace to the Cathedral of the Assumption. A.t 
its head were the clergy, clad in golden robes, swinging , 
censers, and bearing crosses and banners; then came 
in due order the officials, the nobility, and tbe heads 
of the army ; and lastly the members of the royal 
family and the chief citizens of Moscow. 

After a service in the Cathedral of the Assumptiim, 
the long line of worshippers passed to the Cathedral 
of St. Michael the Archangel, then to the Mirade- . 
Monastery, and 'U> the Monastery of the Asoend(^i| . 
wd finally to the Cathedral of the Ascension, wh#e - 
Mass was celebrated. Their march had brought them 
back again to the palace. Here the Tsar held Court 
in Hie great banqoeting-hall, and received the pou-- 
gratulations of all present. 

It was a significant fact that at this first j^ublie .. 
ceremony after Hie birth of the child, the fan^ of 
the Tsarsita were raised to high honours. Her 
Theodore Nai^hkin, her Mher Cyril, and; 
guardian and protector Matvdief, we^ singled 
for distinction. ' 
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- Sjich was the reward for saccess in the competition 
for the Emperor’s hand. To seonre the Imperial 
alliance was the snrest way to favour, but also the 
surest to jealousy and perhaps to min. 

Many stories are told about the childhood of Peter 
whieh> although perhaps not all historically trae, are 
still interesting, and illustrate the habits of the i^e. 
When a Russian prince was bora it was the custom 
tO;, paint an image of his patron saint upon a panel 
of wood the exact length and breadth of the child. 
The taking of Peter’s “ measure,” as it was called, was 
performed three days after his birth, and the child 
was found to be nineteen and a quarter inches long 
and five and a quarter inches broad. On the board 
of cypress- wood were painted the Holy Trinity and 
the apostle Peter. Tliis relic is now said to hang over 
Peter’s tomb in the Cathedral of St. Peter and 
St. Paul at St Petersburg. 

The vonng Prince was from his earliest years 
surronnaed % a luxury which was very foreign to 
his ' character and which he heartily despised in 
manhood. He had an apartment of his own, with 
troops of servants, and an especial bodyguard of male 
and female dwarfs, which, it may be supposed, were 
thought more suitable to a child than companions of 
the ordinary size. His cradles were covered with 
Turkish velvet, embroidered with gold ; the sheets and 
piUows were of white silk, and the coverlets of gold 
and silver. His garments were of velvet silk and 
satin, embroidered with gold, pearls, and emeralds. 
He .drove out in a tiny carriage, drawn by ponies. 
His first teacher, Satof, hod picture-books specially 
made for him. He had the command of every kind 
of toy that a child could desire, or the affection of 
. rifiif^ives could present. We can imagine that bows 
arrows, pikes and spears, swords and cannon, 
fttlafed no sipall portion of them. From the be- 
il^^ilfing his education had a military air. 
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Yonng Peter grew rapidly, and was able to valk 
when he was six months old. An eye-witness tells 
ns that, when a little more than thr^ years old, he 
drove in his own carriage, covered with^ gold, drawn 
by fonr dwarf ponies, and that at the side rode fear 
dwarfs on ponies, and another dwarf behind. Lighter 
amnsements were not wanting. At the palace of 
Preobrazh^nskjr, the favourite sojonrn of the Imperial 
femily, Matv^ief bnilt a small theatre in which n 
number of plays were performed by German actors. 
They were generally religions mysteries, the tone of 
the ancientRnssian (’ourt being extremelyecclesmstical. 
We hear of Jvdith and Holofernes, in which a servant 
cried out after the murder ; “ The poor man will be very 
mnch astonislied, when he wakes up, to find that he 
has lost his head.” 

Esther, acted seventeen years before the famous 
drama of Racine, gave an "opportunity for contem- 
porary allusions. The Tsar and tlie Tsaritsa were 
Ahasnerus and Esther, Matv^ief was Mordecai, while 
the part of the detested Hamau was given to a 
member of the Milosidvsky family, now in comparative 
disgrace. Joseph, the Prodigal Son, and Tobit, were 
the subjects of other dramas ; and after the play German 
musicians gave a concert or performed tricks of magic. 

The life of the Court at Moscow must at this time 
have been very cinll and monotonous. Dr. Samtiel 
Collins, the Tsar's English doctor, has left ns an acconnt 
of it, publislied in the year 1671. The Tsar usually 
rose at four in the morning, and, after dressing aiu 
performing his private devotions, went with the Tsaiitea 
to on early Mass. When he returned to the palace 
he found the nobles and courtiers waiting for him» 
and received their reports and petitions. At nine hu 
agmn went to Mass, which lasted two hours ; but dnriog 
this he was permitted to transact business. * >' 

At the same time he was ve^ religious. Dr. OdUfiss 
tells us that in the season of Lent he would stand in 
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for fire or six hoars at a time, and make as 
many as a thbnsand prostrations, on great festivals 
fifteen hnndred. After Mass he continned to 
tnmsact bnsiness, which was nsnallv completed by 
twelve o’clock. The Tsar then went to dinner, where 
and drinks were carefully tasted. He was 
. very simple in his diet. Indeed, he was continually 
iksting. Collins says we may reckon be fasted almost 
eight months in twelve, with the six weeks fast before 
Christmas and two other small fasts. .Even at the 
great feasts, the dishes were nsnally given away. 

After dinner the Tsar went to sleep for three hours, 
a rest which he must have sorely needed. At four 
o'clock he heard vespers, when business was again 
tnmsacted. After supper the rest of the evening was 
given to amusement, although, as we have seen, his 
pastimes frequently assumed a clerical character. 

Such was the life at Moscow. In the country he 
payed less and amused himself a great deal more. 
Indeed, the Tsar was not only a monarch, but a priest. 
The first Romanof had been the son of the Patriarch, 
and even now the coronation of the Tsar is as much 
the consecration of a religions as the installation of a 
civil head. 

The position of the Tsaritza was even worse. A 
Russian wife at this time was bound in slavish 
obedience to her husband, and was accustomed to 
■Ms. blows. Her duty was to stay at home, to look 
; after her husband’s comfort, aud to perform the 
humblest household duties. The Ter^m, or women’s 
apartments, in which the Tsar’s family lived, was as 
jeah^nsly secluded as an Indian zenana. The princesses 
.never appeared openly in public. They only went out 
a closed litter or carriage. In church they stood 
behind a veil. Even their doctors were not allowed 
' to W them. On the occasion of a medical visit the 
^ .liriudows wer^ darkened, and the Tsaritsa’s pulse was 
Ifi^-lhrough a piece of gauze. 
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At thia time the Ter^m of the Kremlin was oociyned 
by twelve princesses — ^the sisters, the aants, and the 
six danghters of the Tsar Alexis, all of them on- 
married. They had all been educated with the old 
nmndices, bnt we shall see shortly that one of them, 
ck>phia, was soon to break through them. KataHa 
set herself against these outworn traditions. She 
had been brought up by a Scotchwoman, the wife of 
Matvdief, and was determined to resist the tyranny 
of etiouette,. Still, she hed a hard struggle. The 
first time that she lifted the blind of her carriage 
window to see the crowd that thronged around her, 
she produced a storm which she had difficulty in 
allaung. At last she contrived to ride in an un- 
covered carriage, even in a State procession. She 
witnessed entertainments from a gallery, or from an 
open window. At last she got so far as to go openly 
to church. 

At tbe end of January 1C76 the Tsar Alexis died, 
after a short illness, at the age of forty-seven. His 
eldest son Theodore, now fourteen years old, had been 
declared of full age two years before. The Narishkin 
party bad hoped that both be and Ivdn would die 
before their father, as their health was very weak. 
But the sudden death of Alexis destroyed their hopes, 
and there could be no doubt about Theodore’s suc- 
cession. This brought about a palace revolution. 
The Milosldvsky family came again into power, and 
Matvdief was sent away to a distant government in 
Siberia. He had not reached his destination when 
he learn^ that he had been accused and found gnilly 
of practising magical arts, being convicted chiefly 
by tbe possession of a treatise on algebra which he 
had purchased for the education of his son. He was 
deprived of all his property and honours, and was 
banished for life to the province of ArcbangeL Two 
of Natalia’s brothers were subjected to a similar ihte, 
* and she herself was sent, with her son and daughter, 
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to <li\e in the village of Preobiazh^sk, about three 
mileB firorn Moscow. 

The most powerfal person in the State was now 
'^IvAq Michailovitch Milosl&vsky, a cousin of Theodore’s 
mother. He was not sprang from a very ancient 
family. Dr. Ciollins tells ns that he was once of 
'*#0 mean account that he drew wine to some 
Englishmen and his daughter gathered mushrooms 
mid sold them in the market.” The old nobility tried 
to counteract the influence of this family by introducing 
some young favourites to the Tsar, who they hope^ 
would obtain influence over his weak mind. They, 
however, preferred their own interests to the interests 
of those who bad raised them, and followed the usual 
plan of introducing the Tsar to a wife of their own 
choice. Theodore, who was only eighteen, fell in love 
with the pretty girl whom they presented to him at 
flrst sight, and the young men obtained the honours 
they sought. Their iiower, however, only lasted a 
short time, as the Tsaritsa died just a year after her 
marriage. 

Ivin Yazykof and the two brothers Likhatchdf 
were now in great alarm. They had offended the 
Milosl&vskys and also the princesses, Theodore’s 
sisters, while they had not obtained any position of 
protection for themselves. The old nobility were 
naturally much enraged with them. •Therefore their 
only resource was to take up the Narishkin family 
ana the party of Peter. In spite of warnings, they 

E srsnaded Theodore to marry again, and proposed to 
m Jdartha ApriLxin, the god-daughter of Matvfief, 
now fourteen years old. Theodore only survived the 
second marriage two months and a half. He died on 
April 27th, 1682. Before her marriage Martha had 

E emuaded Theodore to cancel the sentence passed on 
er godfather Matvdief. His property and estates 
were *restored, Jiut the death oi the Tsar prevented 
bn actual return to the Court. 



CHAPTER II. 

THK CRISIS OF 1682. 

A t this time there was no regrnlar law of sneeession 
to the Russian throne. Michael Roman6f had 
founded a d 3 mastj' whose claim to the sneeession was 
generally accepted. Bnt within the members of that 
dynasty something like a free choice was admissible. 
Alexis, the elder brother of Theodore, had died during 
his father’s lifetime, and two were now left — Iv&n, the 
son of Mary MilosMvsky, fifteen years old, but blind^ 

. lame, and half an idiot, and Peter, the son of Natalia 
Narishkin, who, even at the age of four, gave some 
promise of his ftitnre greatness. 

Theodore had made no provision for the sneeession, 
and, although Ivan was the elder, it was felt that he 
could not reign by himself. His accession would mean 
a perpetual regency, whereas the accession of Peter 
would only imj% a minority for a time. The struggle 
lay really between the Miloshlvskys on the one s^, 
and Matvdief with the Naryshkins on the other ; and 
the latter party was the more popular with the great 
nobles of the kingdom. Therefore the aristocratic 
party and the leading men generally took the side of 
Peter. At the same time they were so much afraid, of 
disturbance that might end in bloodshed that they camo. 
to the Kremlin with coats-of-mail under their roljes. 

The body of the dead Tsar was, according toenstotn, 
exposed in state, and all the magnates^of the kingdom 
kissed his hand in token of reverence, and then ptid 
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thdir j^especfag to the two princes his brothers. Thev 
then retired into another room, where the Patriarch 
asked of them which of the two princes should be 
^TTsu. There was a general response that it should be 
decided by a popular vote. This conld easily have 
been done, as delegates from every part of the king* 
doto were then present in Moscow — assembled for 
another pnrmse. They had, however, no idea of a 
popular pleoiscite, and meant nothing more than 
assing the opinion of the crowd assembled in the 
Great Square below. The question was put by the 
Patriarch solemnly to tlic mnltitnde, and the large 
majority exclaimed “ Peter Alexdievitcli ! ” The few 
voices raised for Ivdn were soon drowned. The 
Patriarch returned into the palace, and gave his 
blessing to Peter as Tsar. His mother, Natalia 
Nar^slutin, was naturally regent. Still, the rights 
of Ivdn and the hopes of the Milosliivskys were not 
to be extingnished without a struggle. 

Among the sisters of Theodore there was one of 
exceptional vigour of mind and energy of purpose — 
Sophia, now about twenty-five years old. Although 
she had been brought up in the seclusion of the 
Terdm she had energy enough to discard its restric- 
tions. On the day of Theodore’s funeral nothing conld 
prevent her from accompanying the body to the church ; 
apd she shocked all prejudices of traditional propriety 
hly showing herself openly to the crowd, and giving 
loud expression to her grief. T1 is stimulated the 
sympathy of the people, whereas they were offended 
by Njiktalia leaving the clinrch before the funeral was 
over, for the very good reason tliat Peter could not 
support so tedious a ceremony at so tender an age. 
Ajt^ the behaviour of the Naryshkins was not free 
l^om reproach. When Sophia came back from the 
ohnreh she made a speech to the people, saying, that 
itnd her s^ters were helpless orphans, with no 
qih^, mother, or brother, to defend them. 
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We now approach the story of the mntmy vf the 
Streltsi, or boay-gnard of royal archers, which throws 
such a Inrid and romantic light over the beginning of 
Peter’s career. The details of their rising are noif^ 
called in question, but their murderous outbreak is 
sometimes ascribed to a sudden impulse — ^indeed, to 
accident. It is now certain that this was not the 
case, and the revolution which they wnsed must be 
ascribed partly, indeed, to their own just grievances, 
but mainly to the intrigues of Sophia and the 
Milosldvslcys. The victims of their fury were all 
designated beforehand ; their names had been written 
on a pro8()rij)tion list, and, when the judicial murders 
were at an end, the tumult stopped. 

The Streltsi had been founded as a kind of national 
or royal guard by Ivdn the Terrible. They were 
composed of twenty-two regiments who, according to 
the custom of the day, bore the name of their colonels, 
who, it may be presumed, contracted for their main- 
tenance. Tliey were officered by Bussians, and were 
subject to regular discipline. They were quartered in 
Moscow and a few other towns, and, like the Praj- 
torian guard of Rome, had a separate part of the city 
assigned to them. They were generally married, and 
their duties descended to their sons. They were 
subject to no taxes, and were allowed to trade on their 
own account so^long as it did not interfere with their 
military duties. Tliey were therefore something 
between a regular arm} and a militia. They belonged 
to the Bussian people and yet were separated from 
them, forming a privileged class whose inflpence 
might be formidable on occasions. At this time they 
had many grievances, some of them, no doubt, well 
founded. They complained that their colonels cheated 
them of their pay, that they compelled them to jrork 
as their servants instead of letting them attend to 
their own affairs. ’ 

Their complunt found a voice even Wore the death 
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of Theodore, and the Goverament committed the serions 
fiuiltof letting the men punish their ownofficers. Efforts 
were made to prevent this, but in vain. Fourteen of 
^\he offending colonels were flogged in the presence 
of the Streltsi, and the soldiers were allowed to fix 
the amount of the punishment. Even this was not 
enough. The Streltsi insisted upon the losses they 
had suffered being made up to them, and next 
day their colonels were publicly tortured until they 
consented to pay. Not until every farthing had been 
made up were they allowed to go to their houses in 
the country. 

The Government now deemed that the disturbance 
was at an end, and that the solemn procession of the 
hew Tsai' to the cathedrals and monasteries of the 
Kremlin might take place. When the long line of 
nobility and officials returned to the palace, tlie usnal 
reception was held, and according to custom the 
relations of the Tsar’s mother were promoted to high 
rank. This roused the Milosldvskys to anger, and 
they could sec no better way of revenge than allying 
themselves with the Streltsi. These soldiers had 
not been at first ill-disposed to Peter, and on the day 
of his accession, April 27th, only one regiment had 
refused to take the oath of allegiance. 

On this momentous day Matvdief had been restored 
to all his ranks and titles ; but he hadfnot returned to 
Moscow. He had been a great favourite with the 
Streltsi, and it is said that they liad once brought 
atones from their fathers’ graves to build his house. 
Perhaps he iliought it better to let the storm blow 
over m his absence, and it was not till May 11th 
that his long years of banishment came to an end. 
He was received with great enthusiasm. All the 
r^^ents of the Streltsi brought him bread and salt — 
I* swert honey on the sharp knife,” as his son remarks 
iiV his’acconnt of these events, 
ilhen was a vague feeling of nnrest in the air. 
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Thtinder was brooding in the sky, and no one* knew 
when it would burst. Undoubtedly during these days 
the plot between the MilosMvskys and the Streltsi ha^^ 
been maturing. The list of those who were to be' 
murdered was carefully drawn up, and among the first 
names was that of Art4mon Matvdief. There were 
forty-five others. 

In the early morning of May 15th, the Streltsi, fully 
armed, were collected in the churches of the different 
quarters in which they were stationed. At nine 
o’clock a man rode through the streets crying, “ The 
Naryshkins have murdered lv4n. To the Kremlin I 
Punish the traitors I Save the Tsar I ” The tocsin was 
sounded, and drums were beaten. The Streltsi marched 
to the Kremlin with their banners flying, compelling 
their colonels to lead them on. The attack was so 
sudden that no resistance was possible, and the regi- 
ments penetrated to the palace. They stopped in the 
square before the Red Staircase, down which the Tsar 
and the Tsaritsa solemnly descend at the time of their 
coronation. They cried, “ Where is Ivan ? Death to 
the traitors I ” 

Natalia went on to the balcony of the staircase, 
leading the two boys in either hand. “Here is the 
Tsar Peter,” the nobles cried as they pointed them out 
to the Strelsi. “ Here is the Tsarevitch Ivdn. They 
are safe and lifcll. There are no traitors here. You 
have been deceived.” 

It is said that the soldiers climbed up to the 
balcony and stared Peter in the face, who looked 
at them without any sign of fear. Also they* asked 
Ivin if it were really he, and he replied “ I am he ” 
in a weak and trembling voice. Natalia took the 
children back into the palace. Matvdief spoke to the 
mutineers in soothing tones, and it seemed as, if all 
would bo well. But at this eritical moment , Prince 
Dolgordky came out and, wishing to show his anihorify, 
told the Streltsi in angry tones to go home and 
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to thdr business. This spoilt everything. 
DolgorAky was seized and throivn down from the 
balcony on the spears below. 

This gave the signal for more bloodshed. The 
Streltsi rushed into the palace. Their first victim 
was Matvdief, who was dragged to the balcony of the 
Bed Staircase, thrown into the square, and cnt to pieces.. 
The chief object of their vengeance was Ivdn Narjrshkin,. 
Natalia’s brother, whose elevation they especially 
resented. Prince Soltykof was killed in mistake 
for him. Another brother was found and slaughtered. 
Strict search was made for a Jewish doctor, Daniel 
von Gaden, who was believed to have poisoned the 
Tsar Theodore. Night alone put an end to the 
uproar. 

The following day the Streltsi returned to the 
palace and demanded the surrender of Ivdn 
Nai^shkin and of Daniel the Jew. They even searched 
the palace of the Patriarch, hoping to find them there. 
The Danish Besideut, Bnteuant von Bosenbnsch, has 
left us a graphic amount of the disturbance. He was 
believed to be sheltering -the Doctor and his son, and 
was taken to the palace to be confronted with the 
son, but while on the road, saw his dead body being 
dragged about the streets. He was brought face to 
face with Natalia and Sophia, and then allowed to 
•.return home again. He was presetft at a critical 
moment when Ivdn Havdnsky asked the Streltsi 
ifhether they wished the Tsaritsa’ Natalia to be 
l^ished from the Court, and they answered “ Yes.” 

: On^tihe same day Prince Basil Galitsyn, with whom 
Sophia was passionately in love, was made minister 
of foreign affairs, and Havdnsky and Ivdn Milosldvsky 
were raised to high ofiSce. On the third day. May 1 7th, 
the - ^treltsi came again to the Kremlin and insisted 
(m the surrender of Ivdn Narishkin. Sophia told 
Nstidlb that sh^ must give her brother up. He was 
•tipcen to the church of the Holy Saviour, where he 
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received the Holy Comraanion and prepared for death. 
Natalia then led him herself to the golden wicket, 
where the Streltsi were standing. They seized npon 
him and tortured him. At the same moment Qaden*' 
was brought in, clod in the dress of a beggar. He 
and Nar^hkin were first tortured, then lifted np on 
the points of spears, and finally cut to pieces and 
trampled in the mud. 

Vengeance was now satisfied, and the murders 
were at an end. The Streltsi went to the Kremlin 
and said, “ We are content. Do with the other traitors 
as you please.” However, on the following day the 
Streltsi insisted npon Cyril Nar;f8hkin the father of 
Natalia, becoming a monk. His younger son escaped 
in disguise, as also did the son of Matvdief. The 
seal was set to these events b^' tbe formal exile of 
the Narishkin, }onng Matvdief, and other adherents 
of Peter. 

The Streltsi published a justification of their conduct, 
saying that they liad taiken up arms to defend the 
family of the Tsar. They asked permission to erect 
on the lied Square, in front of the palace, a column, 
on which should be insenbed the names of all the 
malefactors whom they had killed, and the cause of 
their death, also that a declaration of indemnity should 
be sent to all the regiments of the Streltsi, that no one 
might be punithed for what he had done. The 
Government was too weak to forbid the erection of the 
column ; but its existence was short, and in November 
it was destroyed, at the request of the Streltsi them- 
selves. The iron plates with which it was colored, 
and which contained the inscriptions, were torn off 
and burnt, and the very foundations were dug out of 
the ground. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE BBGENCT OF THE PKIKCESS 801'HU. 

T he appearance of the Princess Sophia in pnblic 
* affairs marks an epoch in Rnssinn history. The 
old cloistral life of the Terem was now at an end 
for those who had the conragc to break through it 
Sophia had the energy of character to show herself in 
public, to discard the old Russian dress,' to live the 
life of the world. She received her reward by being 
preferred to a place of higher authority than her 
sisters and her annts, who had equal chances with 
herself. 

The Streltsi had risen in the interests of Ivdn. They 
did not, however, wish to depose Peter, for he was 
the son of a Tsar, and had been duly declared Tsar 
by the Patriarch. They therefore asked that IvAu 
and Peter should reign together, a cnrions arrange- 
ment for which some precedents were alleged. It was 
argned that there might be an advantage in having 
. Aw'd kings, becanse when one went to the wars, the 
other could stay at home and govern the conntry, 
recalling the peace and war kings of prehistoric man. 
This* was agreed to ; but it was with great diffi- 
culty that Ivdn could be induced to consent to the 
arrangement. The Streltsi insisted that Iv&n should 
be fint Tsar, and that Peter should be subordinate 
to him ; also that the Princess Sophia should be 
regent. The Streltsi received the honourable title 
oftiie Palaca Guard.” 

The coronation took place about a month later, 

>17 2 
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on Jane 26th, 1682. A platform waa enscted jmder 
the dome of the cathedral of the Assumption, oovered 
with crimson cloth, to which two paths of scarlet 
velyet condncted from the Sanctnai^'. On the centre* 
of the dids was set the silver gilt throne of the 
Tsar Alexis, divided by a bar down the middle, 
so that it conld be occupied by the two boys. A 
hole was made in the bock of the chair, so tjiat 
the sovereigns might be prompted as to what answers 
they should make. Iv&n was crowned with the 
ancient regalia, now preserved in the Treasury of 
Moscow, one of the most interesting collections in 
the world, which had been presented by Constantine 
Monomachns, the Emperor of Constantinople, to the 
Grand Duke Vladimir of Kief. Imitations of these 
of a very inferior character had been made for the use 
of Peter. By the side of the Tsar a throne was set 
for the Patriarch, who was now* to appear as their 
equal for the last time in Russian history. 

On the day of the coronation the bells of the 
Kremlin rang out at daybreak. At five o’clock the 
boy-Tsars attended matins and then proceeded to 
the banqueting-hall. Their robes were cut from 
the same piece, and the candles which they carried 
were of the same length. The long train of nobles 
and officials then passed solemnly, as it does to-day, 
down the Red< Staircase to the cathedral of the 
Aasumption. 

After many prayers the Tsars recited the story of 
their accession to the throne, and asked the Patriarch 
to crown them. He inquired to what faith ^they 
belonged, and they answered, To the holy orthodox 
Russian faith.” At the same time they set forth in 
a long speech their intentions with regard to their 
reign. They were then solemnly crowned, after which 
a sermon was preached. Then mllowed die Mass^ and 
the two Tsars, as being priests as well as kmgs,*wsirt 
into the Holy of Hones behind the^altar, and ad- 
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minis^red to themMlves the Eucharist with their 
own hands. They then visited, according to custom, 
the other cathedrieds and sanctnaries of the Kremlin, 
%nd at last returned to the banqneting-hall, where they 
received the congratulations of their subjects. 

Still, the throne to which they had succeeded was 
not a secure one. This had been shown, not only 
by the mutiny of the Streltsi, but also by an outbreak 
of religions dissent which has left its traces on the 
Church of Russia to our own day. This had first 
appeared in the early days of the Tsar Alexis, and 
arose; as religious disputes frequently do, from very 
insufficient cause. The Patriarch Nikon found that 
the service-books in use in the Russian Chun'h were 
extremely incorrect, containing a great deal which 
was entirely unintelligible. He therefore bad them 
compared with the earliest copies that could be found 
in the Rassiati libraries, and decreed that the use 
of the old books should be discontinued. This 
brought with it certain other changes — the pronuncia- 
tion of the name of Jesus, the repetition of “ Halle- 
lujah 1 ” twice or thrice in the service, and the giving 
of the apostolic blessing with two fingers only, or 
with two fingers and a thumb. The dissenters had 
to be put down by force of arms, and the monastery 
of Solov^tsk, in the White Sea, which was the 
centre of their persuasion, held out fhr eight years. 

At last the “Old Believers,” as they were called. 
Were either stamped out or driven into obscurity. It 
happened that a number of the Streltsi were dissenters, 
and .Hav&nsky, their commander, was a powerful 
protector of the sect. It was therefore natural that 
the triumph of the Streltsi should lead to a revival of 
' religious disputes. Politick consMerations were mixed 
up i(| the quarrel. The reformed liturgy had much 
resemblance to the Roman Catholic, which was the 
religibn of the Poles. So tihat the dispute became 
a portion of we contest between* the Eastern and 
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tbe Western Chnrcbes, and between tbe Eastep and 
Western civilisations. 

Tbe traveller who visits tbe modem Kremlin inay 
see standing by tbe wall, or on the steps which lead 
down to tbe river, gronps of men engaged in disputation. 
They are discussing questions of reli^on, the Russian 
Church lending itself, like its Grecian prototype, to 
the minute discussion of details in ritual and doctrine. 
It was therefore natural that the dissident Streltsi 
should attempt to settle their differences by argu- 
ment. They proposed that a public debate on the 
disputed points of the faith should be held in some 
public place. 

It was necessary that they should have an able 
advocate, and after some delay a priest named Nikita 
of Suzddl was chosen. He had been a dissenter, had 
gone back again to the new belief, and had again 
returned to dissent. He was an able man and might 
be supposed to be well acquainted with both sides of 
the question. Havdnsky approved of the choice. 
The dissidents were very anxious that the discussion 
should take place before the coronation of the Tsars, in 
order that the ceremony might be performed according 
to the ancient rite ; but this was ingeniously eluded. 

At last, on July dth, the promised debate took place. 
Nikita set up his reading desk with the old books 
close by the Rtl Staircase. The Patriarch, who was 
performing service in the cathedral, entered the palace 
by a back door, for Sophia had, at last, consented that 
the discussion should take place in the banqneHng- 
hall, and determined to be present herself, , with 
Natalia and her aunt ' Tatiana. The dissenters uid 
the priests met together in tbe ante-room, aod a 
considerable scufSe ensued, which was put an ttoA to 
by Hav&nsky admitting the dissenters alone. 

Curiously enough the crown was represeated'only 
by women. The young Tsars were not visible, a^. the 
double throne was^>ccupied by Sophia and Xatiiuia ithe 
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sister of Alexis. Sophia did not receive her visitors 
with much civility. She ashed them how they dared 
to go about preaching heresy, and exciting the 
common people to discontent. Nikita said that their 
object was to retnrn to the ancient ritnal. ‘‘ It is not 
for you to manage Church matters,” said the Patriarch ; 
“ yon ought to be advised by Holy Ohnrch.” 

As Nikita was addressing the Patriarch the Arch- 
bishop Athaiiasins seemed to interpose, and Nikita 
rudely rebuked him. Sophia called out that Nikita 
was wanting to fight and that the Patriarch was in 
dangdr. She also reminded Nikita of his recantation, 
and took up a strong position against him.. However, 
she allowed the address of the dissidents to be read. 

When Nikita arrived at the point where it was 
stated that Nikon had perverted the mind of Alexis, 
she started up from the tlironc and sai<i that she 
would not endure such talk, and prepared to leave 
the room. She threatened tiiat if the dissidents 
behaved so badly, the Court wonid leave Moscow. 

At last the petition came to jan end, and an angry 
controversy ensued. The tiipe for vespers was 
approaching, and all present viere faint and weary, 
having eaten nothing the whole day. Sophia dissolved 
the assembly. Of course the dissidents declared that 
they had won. They ran down the lied Staircase, 
crossing themselves with two fingers, %>nd performed 
a eervice according to their ritnal in the Church of 
the Saviour. 

Sophia saw that she must adopt other measures. 
She ittvited the Streltsi to the palace in detachments, 
and feasted them with beer and wine ; she also gave 
them money, and promised them other rewards. It 
was not difficult to convert them, because they hiid no 
Tery plear idea what the dispute was about. They 
were easily persuaded that the Church was in danger. 
T^y tamed ag%in8t tbe dissidents, and delivered them 
ap to justice. Nikita was beheaded on July 11th in 
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the Bed Square, and his followers were impcisonedi 
ill different monasteries. The persecution of the 
dissidents produced a bad effect, because it set them 
against the crown, and the severities of his sister wer6 
to bear bitterfrnit in the reign of Peter. 

The dissidents' had been pnt down by the aid of 
the Streltsi, but Sophia could not consider herself 
mistress in her oW house until she had fhrther 
broken their power, \jmd, above all, the authority of 
their leader, Hav&nsli y. In order to effect this Sophia 
pnt into action what she had previously threatened — 
the desertion of Mosc ow. 

On August 19th the ‘ Court removed to Eoldmenskoe, 
some distance from M )acow, a place which had been the 
favourite residence of the Tsar Alexis. The capital 
was left desolate. T le nobles retired to their country 
seats and the mercha its began to depart. The first of 
September, the Buss ian New Year’s Day, which was 
usually celebrated wit i great magnificence, was this year 
dull and lifeless. A i ague terror seized upon the popu- 
lation. The Streltsi s ent a deputation to Koldmenskoe 
to declare that they 1 lad no evil intentions, and to beg 
the Court to return . Havdnsky went in person to 
Eoldmenskoe, and s( id that the nobles of Novgorod 
were marching on to Mo'-cow to massacre the inhabi- 
tants. This was a pi ire invention, as was the report 
that fiavdnsh^ was plotting to murder both Tsars, 
Peter’s mother, the Patriarch, and a number of 
nobles. He would th en rouse the serfs against their 
lords, let loose a t errible war, and raise ah Old 
Believer to the Patri archate. , 

Sophia was much t oo clever to believe these state- 
ments, but she made use Of them for her purposes. 
She sent a circular b > beg the nobles and tbe armed 
force of tbe surmui ling country to hasten to the 
protection of the Ts ars. On September I4th she 
reached tbe village of Voedvizhenskoe. only twO*hoars 
journey from the fam ms monastery or TrOltsa, which 
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was strongljr fortified. Here she received a letter from 
Hav^sky, informing her ^at the son of the Hetman 
of the Cossacks was seeking an andience and asking 
•for instructions. With true Oriental guile she replied 
in a friendly manner, thanking him for his zeal, and 
inviting him to visit her. 

On the festival of her name-day, September 17th, 
Sophia found herself surrounded by a crowd of nobles, 
and by people of all ranks. The fdse charges against 
Hav&nsky were read, and he was condemned to death, 
together with his son. They were arrested by an 
armed force and brought to the villas, where the 
Tsaritsa awaited them. Sophia knew that there was 
no time to lose. Havilnsky was executed by a common 
soldier, for no regular executioner could be found ; 
and the son, after kissing the lifeless body of his 
father, laid his bead upon the block. 

Fams were taken to appease the wrath of the 
Streltsi, who would, it was known, resent the death 
of their commander. But Ivdn, a younger son of 
Havdnsky, had escaped to Moscow, ^nd at his instiga- 
tion the Streltsi seized the Kremlim The Court shnt 
itself up in the Trditsa Monastery, which was capable 
of standing a siege. The Streltsi Sent a deputation to 
Sophia, begging her to return to Moscow, and promis- 
ing that ever^hing should be quiet. The Tsaritsa 
demanded absolute submission and lihe surrender of 
Ivdn Havdnsky. He, too, was condemned to death ; 
but when his head was on the block, the sentence was 
commuted to exile. The Streltsi were induced to ask 
leave to destroy the column which commemorated the 
mui^ers which they had committed, and, as we have 
before related, the column was destroyed. The Court 
rrtnrned to Moscow on November 6th, the nobility, 
or hqyariy acting as a bodyguard instead of the Streltsi, 
position of Sophia was, at this time, very 
, pecidisr. She hnd been recomised as regent, and had 
therefore a ri^t to exercise the go\ernment. At first 
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she kept herself in the background, and only g/adu- 
ally began to transact business with ministers, and to 
receive ambassadors. Up to 1686 she was only styled 
the sister of their Majesties.” From that date she** 
was mentioned as “Autocrat” on an equality with 
her brothers ; but it was not till 1687 that it became 
compulsory to give her that title. The ambassadots, 
in their reports, scarcely mention her name, and 
always speak of Ilnssia as being governed by her 
favourite. Prince Qolitsyn. His personality, indeed, 
was so remarkable that we must give some account 
of him in detail. 

Prince Basil Golitsyn was at this time about forty 
years of age. He was descended from the princes of 
Lithuania, and had served in Little Russia under the 
Tsar Theodore. After the massacre of May he was 
appointed Minister of Foreign Affairs, and in October 
1683 Keeper of the Great Seal. He was the successor 
of Matv^ief, whom he resembled in some particulars, 
as he resembled the Tsar Peter in others. He was 
imbued with Western culture and with Western ideas, 
and he could talk with foreign ambassadors in Latin, 
without the aid of an interpreter. Consequently he 
was very popular witii the representatives of foreign 
Courts. He was not a bigoted supporter of the Greek 
Church, but was in favour of tolerance, and desired to 
give some privileges Wen to the Jesuits. He was one 
of tbe first supporter^ of tbe Swiss Lefort, afterwards 
the friend ana favourite of Peter. Dining at the 
tables of foreign diplomats, he used to speak m favour 
of the institution of statcs-geueral as the beginnings 
of constitutional government. He had plans of far- 
reaching reform : the creation of a well-disciplined 
standing army ; the maintenance of regular diplomatio 
representatives at all for^gn Courts, the supro^ of 
agriculture by the State ; the development of com- 
mense with China by *way of Siberia ^ and eveif tbe 
emancipation of the serfs. 
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there is a wide gap between saying these things, 
'^nd doing them, bat there is no donbt that Gkilitsyn 
the advantage, and perhaps the necessity, of 
making Russia a European Power. In these days 
the troe art of statesmanship was unknown. It was 
believed that to desire a reform was to secure its 
being carried out, and it has needed more than a 
hundred years of disillusionising to convince us that 
no important change can be effected unless it is either 
produced or supported by the public will. 

As a matter of fact little was done in the regency 
of Sophia to execute these intentions. We find a 
few alterations in the criminal law, a few unimportant 
regulations of police. It is of more moment that 
teachers of the Greek language made their first 
appearance in Russia. A few public buildings were 
erected, but we hear of no serious alteraticm either 
in government or in society. Even the beginnings 
of representative government, which had been made 
by Theodore, were now given up. The field was left 
open to the genius of Peter. 

At the same time Golitsyn was in advance of his 
age. His palace was decorated with costly tapestries, 
pictures by celebrated masters, portraits of European 
princes, huge mirrors in gilded frames, painted glass, 
clocks, statues, wood carving and furnij(.nrc. We are 
told of a magnificent orrery made of precious metals, 
and wall maps of Germany, in tbe prince’s bed- 
room . The catalogue of his library Las been preserved, 
and we find in it books in Latin, Polish, and German, 
on alLkinds of subjects — works on political .science and 
grammar, theology and Church history, geography 
and the art of war. He was like Peter in his fond- 
ueiM.fi>r foreigners, but unlike him in his tenderness 
towards Catholics. It was said of him that be had 
a Preijch heart, and his son, always wore the portrait 
of Lewis XIV. an his breasf. 
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FETSb’s BOTHOOt). 

T he regency of the Prinoess Sophia lasted seven 
years, and marks the passage of Peter from 
boyhood to manhood,, from the age of ten to the 
age of seventeen. Peter must have been a most 
remar^ble child. Grown and developed far beyond 
his years, he possessed great beanty, a warm and 
affectionate disposition and a fascinating personahty. 
It was diflScult for any one not to love and admire 
him, or to refuse to sec in him the ftiture saviour 
of Russia. It is therefore not unlikely that Sophia, 
whatever jealousy she might have felt towards him, 
was biucerel) attached to him, and gave the idea to 
foreign representatives that her chief desire was to 
hand the state over to him in good condition. With 
the poor weakling IvAn Peter was always on the 
best of terms, (ts befitted so generous a nature. 

Peter’s mind was at a later period most set on ships, 
but as a child he began with soldiers. A day or two 
after the mutiny of the Streltsi, be sent to the arsenal 
for a sdpply of drums, banners, and arms. In tdie begin- 
ning of 1683 we find accounts of his ordering uitifi>rm, 
banners, and wooden cannon. On his eleventh birthday, 
May 20th, 1633, he was allotired, for the filrst time, to 
fire salutes with real guns, under the direction of Simon 
Sommer, a German artilleryman. After this hte was 
allowed to possess small brass and iron oannop, %nd 
a number of dmmm^boys, from different regiments, 
were selected to be his companions. 
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In July 1683 the secretary to the Swedish embassy 
gives an acconnt of his reception at the Rossian Court, 
where he was presented to the Tsars. The ambassadors 
*rode into the Kremlin, got off their horses, gave their 
swords to a servant, went np some steps, and then 
through passages and rooms with gilded ceilings, till 
they reached the ante-chamber and the andience-hall, 
which was covered with Turkey carpets. The boys 
sat together on a silver throne covered with red cloth. 
They wore coats of silver embroidered with red and 
white flowers, and, instead of sceptres, had long 
golden staves, bent at the end like the pastoral staff of 
a bishop, set with many precions stones. The elder 
drew bis cap down over his eyes several times, and, 
with looks cast down on the floor, sat almost im- 
movable. The younger bad a frank and open face, 
and his young Idood rose to his cheeks as often as 
any one spoke to him. He constantly looked about, 
and his great beauty and his lively manner— which 
sometimes brought the Muscovite magnates into 
confusion — struck all of us so much that had he been 
an ordinary youth and no imperial personage we 
would gladly have talked with him.” 

The secretary tells ns that Ivdn was seventeen and 
Peter sixteen years old. But at this time he was 
only eleven, and must therefore have been a fine boy 
for his age. When the ambassadof presented his 
letters of credence, Ivdn appeared hardly to understand 
what was going on, but Peter ji mpi'd up off the 
throne and asked after the health of Charles K. before 
his bijnther had time to say a word. 

Although Ivdn was so weak that he could haidly 
speak, and had to be supported by two chamberlains, 
and was nearly blind, he was married at the age of 
eigh^en to Prasedvia Sdltykof, by whom he had five 
daughters, one of whom, Anne, afterwards becuine 
DimpfeBB. On ^e other hand, we hear of Peter in 
16W as a bright, merry boy, with charming, affable 
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manners, with a beanty that won everybody’s heart, 
and a mind which scarcely had its equal. 

At this time Peter had two severe illnesses, and 
the general anxiety which was felt about him was an 
index of his popularity. At the age of thirteen he 
was nearly a man, tall and well grown, with a most 
engaging character. It is admitted by all that Peter 
was the founder of the Russian army as well as of the 
Russian fleet, but the stories which are handed down 
to ns alx>ut the development of this taste are not 
always credible. It is certain that the serious re- 
organisation of the Russian military system was due 
to the influence of Lefort, with whom Peter did not 
become acquainted till 1690 . However, as a boy he 
organised some regiments for his own amusement ; 
whether he did this at the age of eleven or at the 
age of fifteen is not a matter of great importance. 
His first regiment was organised at the palace of 
Preobrazh^nsk, not far from Moscow. This regiment, 
which still bears its old name, is uovt the first 
regiment of the Russian Guards, and the Emperor 
generally wears its uniform. The first man enrolled 
in it was one Sergius Bukhvast^f, one of the grooms 
of the palace, of whom Peter afterwards erected 
a life-size statue, as the first Russian soldier. 
Alexander Meushikdf, the beloved friend and favourite 
of Peter, was also one of the first to join this regi- 
ment. The second regiment formed was called 
Semenofsky, from a village of that name close to 
Preobrazh^nsk. 

Peter took these matters very seriously, although 
the Russians of the capital laughed at his proceedings. 
He performed all the duties of a common soldier, 
slept in their tents, lived upon their fare, and kept 
guard vrith them in turn. He also took long marches 
with them rinto the country and camped out at ni^t. 
The remains of a fort which he built pn the bafiu of 
the river Tatiza, near Preobrazh^nsk, have recently 
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been ^iBCOTered. The fort took nearly a year to bnild, 
and it was inangnrated in the. presence of nobles 
and offieialB from Moscow. It was called by the 
; HGferman name of Pressbni^. 

Peter worked more with his ha&ds than with his 
books — ^indeed, most of the learning which he after- 
wards acquired was gained from the necessity of 
. knowing how to perform what he wanted to do. This 
is the best way of teaching boys whose habits are 
more active than studious. We are told that at the 
age of thirty-five he was acquainted with fourteen 
trades; and some of these he must have acquired very 
young. Among them were the forging and hammering 
of iron, the use of the lathe and the printing-press, 
and the knowledge of book-binding. In 1 688 his sister 
Sophia induced him to attend a council of state, but 
he did not for a long time take any serious interest 
in public affairs. 

One of the best sources of information about this 
period is the diary of General Gordon, an officer long 
in’ the service of the Tsars, whose journal, written in 
English, is preserved in the state archives at St. 
Petersburg. He sent soldiers, drummers, and fifers 
to swell Peter’s regiments, although Basil Golitsyn 
warned him that it was dangerous to do so without 
the permission of the boyars. Thns oir October 10th, 
1688 Gordon tells us that he musterea his regiment 
and chose out twenty fifers and thirty little drummers 
to be trained for Peter’s use. On November 13th all 
the drummers of Gordon’s regiment were requisitioned 
for Pej;er’s use, and ten soldiers besides. Peter could 
. not have done all this without the help of foreigners. 
The colonel of the Preobrazhensky regiment was a 
Livonian, Von Mengden, and his own physician was a 
Hatchman, Van der finlst. . 

-Still more remarkable was the attention he gave to 
eh^boUding. '^e are here standing on firmer ground, 
hemnse he has told the story himself in the preface 
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which he wrote to the “ ILmtime Begtilitoa?.’’ His 
right hand iQ this enterprue was Frana 1SDU|i^^^Qn, 
a Dutch merchant, whose acouaintance he mMe^ the 
following manner. Peter hau heard that an inetrdinent j 
was to he found in foreign parts by which distanoeh^^ 
could be measured without moving from the spot 
When Fnnce Jacob Dolgordkv was starting an ikia 
mission to France Peter told nim of this instrument, t‘' 
and begged him to bring one back with him. Dolgordky 
did not forget his promise, and in May 1688 t£e b^F 
containing an astrolabe was unpacked. 

Unfortunately neither Peter nor his ambassador had 
any idea how it was to be used. Dolgordky had 
forgotten to ask. However, his Dutch doctor, Van 
der Holst, suggested an application to his countryman 
Timmermann, who was an educated man, and had 
been long settled in Moscow. Happily Timmermann 
knew how to nse the astrolabe, and measnred by 
its means the distance to a neighbouring house.' In 
order to make use of his playthings, Peter had to 
learn arithmetic and geometry, of which he before 
knew absolutely nothing ; and the copy-books in which 
he wrote his lessons are still preserved. 

About a month later, in June 1688, Peter was 
wandenng with Timmermann about his estate at 
Ismallovo, wlmn he saw an old building and asked 
what It was. He was told that it was used as h 
lumber-room, to contain the property which had 
belonged to the Boyar Nikita Bomandf, a cousin of the 
Tsar Michael Romandf, the founder of Peter’s dynasty, 
fie had the door opened, and in a corner dis^vered 
a curious-looking boat. Timmermann told him tw 
it was an Hnghsh boat, and that it could made 
to sail c^en against the wind. The boat fimnd 
is still immerved at Bt. Petershnrg. It is no^|Cgtain 
whetimt made in Russia by Dotch ship-bmldem 
in tM of Alexk, or i*as piesmited the 
English (J^een Elhmbeu ie Ivdii the Tetxlt^ it 
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(nann remembeKd t]»e e^sUitte of another Datehman 
Canten, Brant, who had invited to Rnssia in 
the time of .hl^de, had ba0t4i vessel called 
the Orel or tipii’ ose on the To^a as a ship 

of war. !nds had fMsen hnmt hy the Cossack rebels 
in 1671. 

^ Ihns the bread oast so many years befbre upon 
'’the waters, whs how found to some purpose. Brant 
r^Mured the bpait, zOade a mast and sau for it, and 
launched it upon "the Yatliza, where he sailed up and 
dowBt with and against the wind. Peter jumped 
in and bedah to mmiage the boat himself. The river 
was narr^jv and shallow, so the boat was carried 
overland' 'to a neighbouring lake. This was ibnnd 
ta be too small, and Peter determined to try his 
foetid 'On lake Flesteb^ief, about filler miles beyond 
tho Trdiida Monastery. He got permission to go to 
thi|<!Fn!dMa Monastery to attend a festival, and then 
) lot' off at ffili speed for the lake. But there were 
';Bto boats there, and it was too far to bring the English 
hoot, so he determined to build oue, and returned 
^ Moscow with his bead full of plans. At the 
bsginniOg of July, as soon as St. Peter’s Day was 
over^ 'he off for the lake with Oarsten Brant, 
and an old comrade of his named Hort. They 
worked hard for a month and more, but Peter was 
^^Ijiged lo return before any boat could be built. 
Me the workmen behind him, bidding them have 
'•bcRKt ready by the following spring. 

Once^kt Moscow, Peter found plenty to occupy him. 
•The condition of foreign affairs was mnch disturbed, 
and things were not much better at home. Besides, 
be Was growing so big and strong that it was deter- 
mined that he shonld marry. The bride chosen was 
Eudoaia Lopdkhin, of a i^od old Russian fomily. 
Bha was about three yeara older than Peter, and 
ls«e(«drid to be pretty, qniet, and modest. Ihere was 
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nothing remarkable about her, and the marriage 
could hardly be called a happy one. It took place 
on January 27th, 1689, Peter then being eighteen years 
and a half old. The fruit of it were three som, 
Alexis, Alexander, and Paul. Peter II., the son of 
Alexis, succeeded his grandfather, but the present 
Tsars are the offspring of Peter’s second marriage. 
Two months after the wedding he set off for the 
lake, and found, to his great delight, two boats nearly 
completed. However, he was again recalled, and 
did not return for two years, during which time many 
things had happened. 



CHAPTER V. 


THE HUPTUHE WITH SOPHIA. 

I T bad been evident to all acute observers that tlie 
present condition of things could not long con- 
tinne. Ivdri and Peter were the two legitimate Tsars. 
Both were now married and independent. Sophia 
was legally only regent, but tlie country was governed 
in her name by means of her favourite Basil Golitsyn. 
Peter was on the best of terms with his brother, 
who was, in his turn, devotedly Jiltachcd to him; 
but he was not likely to submit to the anomalous 
regime of a woman and a favourite. This state of 
things might have continued if the Government had 
been successfully conducted. But serious disasters 
were accumulating, and clouds were gathering round 
the state. Under these circumstances a catastrophe 
was inevitable. ^ 

The neighbours whom Russia had to face were, in the 
North, the Swedes and the Poles, in the South, the 
Tartars and the Turks. At the prei;eut day one of 
the chief objects of Russian diplomacy is, if not the 
possession of Constantinople, at least a free acet^ss to 
•the Mediterranean, and a command of the Black Sea. 
Two hundred years ago her eyes were also cast in the 
same direction ; and it will always be a disputed 
^uestioH whether Peter pursued a wise policy in turn- 
ing his arms from the South to the North, giving up 
the chance of an* Empire with Constantinople for its 
I>prt, for the satisfaction of crn.shing Charles XII. and 
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founding St. Petersburg. Sophia certainly bad no 
aim of this kind. She desired to lire at peace with 
the Swedes and the Poles. She even gave up the 
claims which Russia might have to Carelia, and wa& 
content with the acknowledgment of the title of Tsar, 
and of free Greek worship in the Swedish province. 

The settlement with Poland was now difScult, 
because the possession of the province of Little Russia, 
and of the important city of Kief were at stake. The 
details of this dispute do not concern the life of Pet^r. 
SufSce it to say that at the beginning of 168b a magni- 
ficent Polish embassy made its appearance in Moscow. 
The negotiations lasted for seven weeks, and were con- 
ducted with the greatest ability by Golitsyn himself. 
They were in danger again and again of being broken 
off, and the Polish Ambassadors made preparations 
for their departure. 

At last the “ Everlasting Peace,” as it was called, 
was concluded on April 21 st. Poland surrendered her 
rights over Kief, and Russia paid an indemnity of 
a hundred and forty-six thousand rubles. She also 
engaged to attack the Crimea in tlie following year. 
It is said that John Sobieski, the King of Poland, 
ratified tlie treaty with tears in his eyes. On the 
other hand, Sophia proclaimed to the Russian people 
that no treaty in their history had been more advan- 
tageous and more honourable. She now stood at the 
summit of her power, and she assumed the title of 
Autocrat by the side of her brothers. 

This boastful attitude was soon to suffer a sudden 
change. The attempt to conquer the Crimes, is one 
of the most melancholy incidents in Russian history.' 
Golitsyn undertook the command in 1687, with great 
reluctance. He knew that in departing from Moscow 
he was leaving many enemies behind him. We have 
an accurate account of his misfortunes in his letters 
to his friend Sbaklovlty. An army of a hundred 
thonsand men was slowly collected, and he was 
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joiuecl in May by tlie Hetman of the Cossacks with 
fifty thousand more. Many of the troops expected 
rever appeared at all. Military organisation could 
hardly be said to exist. The advance did not begin 
until the summer heat made it almost impossible. 
The army was dispirited. The nobles who commanded 
the cavalry wc^re the bitter foes of Golitsyn. They 
evfiJO arrayed their horses and themselves in mourn- 
ing, as a presage of the disasters which they knew 
were inevitable. Golitsyn had to write home for 
more complete power. 

The march was encumbered by an exorbitant 
amount of baggage. Tlie army had to advance in 
a squad nearly two miles long and one mile broad. 
Golitsyn took seven weeks to cover a hundred miles, 
although he declared that he was using his utmost 
speed. The Cossacks took no interest in tlie war ; 
their sympathies were rather wdtli the Tartars than 
the Russians. Tlie worst calamily of all was that 
the grass of the steppe was burnt up before them as 
they advanced. No one knew vrho did it. It may 
have been the Tartar.s, but some? accused the Cossacks, 
and some Golitsyn liiraself. It may j)erhaj»s have 
been an accident, but it proved tin? ruin of tin* 
campaign : there was no fodder for tiny horses, and 
sickness broke out in the army. 

At last, by tlie side of a stream about a hnndre<l 
and fifty miles from Perek6p, Golitsyn* determined to 
return. They had not even seen the enemy. The 
generals were received in honour, as if they were 
returning from a brilliant victory. Nothing was said 
of the forty or fifty thousand men who lia<l been 
sacrified. Golitsyn received a gold chain and three 
hundred dneats, and all the officers were presented 
with mMals. The campaign was spoken of as a 
splendid^victory, and the shameful retreat as a glorious 
triumph. * 

The next year was «pent in preparing for the 
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second campaign. Precantions were taken to be^n 
it earlier in the year. Golitsyn set ont at the end of 
February with an army of a hundred and twelve 
thousand men. Mazeppa, the new Hetman, who was 
afterwards to prove a traitor, joined with his Cossacks. 
The steppe was not set on fire, plenty of water was 
found, and in the middle of May Golitsyn was in the 
neighbourhood of Perekop. Here he was assailed by the 
Tartar troops. Perekop was reached on May 20th. 
Golitsyn had snp])osed, as Napoleon imagined after- 
wards at Moscow, that the possession of Perek6p would 
put an end to the war, and that the Tartars would be only 
too delighted to sue for peace. He found, however, 
that his position was untenable, that he would soon 
be forced to retreat, and the Tartars were reluctant 
to come to terms. He therefore had to return without 
either having captured Perck6p or made pence with 
the Tartars. We possess contemporary amounts of 
tins expedition in the diaries of Gordon and in the 
letters of Lefort. Gordon commanded the rear guard, 
and^he tells us that the Tartars pursued the Russians 
eagerly for eight days, the troops suffering grievously 
for want of water. Lefort reports that thirty-five 
thousand Russians were lost, twenty thousand killed, 
and fifteen^ thousand wounded : seventy cannon 
also disappeared^ and all the material of war. Some 
of these cannon were afterwards recovered, in the reign 
of the Empress Anne. 

Golitsyn arrived at Moscow on July 1st, and was 
received with honour by Sophia and Ivdn, who pre- 
pared to thank him as before, and to reward his 
troops. But Peter, who had a cooler and sounder 
judgment, refused his consent, and the honours given 
to the army were delayed for a month on this account. 
Golitsyn received a gold cup, a robe of clotlwof-gold, 
lined ^ith sable, a large sum of money, and ap estate ; 
and his officers were recompensed itf a similar manner. 
When, however, they went ^ out to PreobrazWnsk 
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to pay their respects to Peter, and to thank him, he 
refused to receive them. “At which some were 
troubled,” says Gordon, iu his diary, “ and some were 
not, because "they thouglit it was better to take the 
bitt and the bullet with it ; . . . for it was now seen 
that an open breach w-as imminent, which would 
probably result in the greatest bitterness.” 

The ill-feeling between Peter and So])hia had lM?en 
gradually growing. Eacli of them felt tin* position 
unsatisfactory, and both desired to mak(5 their own 
secure. On May 0th, Sojdiia a])peared at a 

cliurdi festival openly witli her brothers, which w^as 
contrary to all law and ])rccedent. It is said tliat slie 
sounded tlie Streltsi with reg;ird to the possibility of 
her coronation, but their answer was unfavourable, 
and tlie stop was not taken. The life of Natalia was 
iu danger. Basil Golitsyn is believed to have said 
that it would have been well if slie had perished willi 
her brothers. Sophia had a ])ictnre of l}erself painted 
ill royiil robes, witli a erowii on her ]H‘ad, a sceptn*, iu 
one hand and a globe in tlie oilier. Tlie inscription 
round it describes her as mmo(/f'rs//if / — that is, autocrat, 
or self-ruler. In the background is tlie doubhi eagle, 
and around are medallions of tlui seven cardinal 
virtues. 

On the other ]iiind,'^Baron Keller, wVo was Dutch 
Hesident at the Bnssiari Court, writes in July KINS, 
when Peter was just sixteen years old : “ Tin* young 
Tsar attracts great attention, since liis'good sense and 
his knowledge of military alJairs arc as remarkahhj 
as liis.jhysical develojiment. Even now lie is taller 
than all the nobles of his ('Ourt. It is felt certain 
that tliis young prince will soon lie admitted to tlie 
exorcise ot* sovereign power. When this alteration 
takes place, many things will take a diflerent direc- 
tiou.” It was quite certain that Peter would not put 
up with a triple ^joverumeut. 

After the failure of the second Crimean campaign, 
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the tcusioa between brother and sister naturally be- 
came more serious. Gordon tells ns that the troops 
returning from the Crimea did not celebrate Peterk 
name-day on June 29th, 1089. On July 8th there 
was a solemn procession to the Kazan Church. Peter 
requested that Sophia woqld not appear at it, but 
she took a holy picture and joined the procession. 
Peter left the procession in anger, and went off to 
Preobrazhensk. When Peter appeared in tbe capital 
a few weeks later, Sophia 'surrounded herself with A 
guard of fifty soldiers. We have seen how Peter 
behaved with resi)ect to the honours proposed for the 
returning army. Moscow and Preobrazhensk were 
now in arms against each other. 

On August 7th a large number of Streltsi were 
assembled in the Kremlin. They may have been in- 
tended for an attack on Preobrazhensk, or perhaps to 
protect Sojihia from an assault of Peter’s regiments. 
Two days later Peter asked his sister why she had 
assembled so many troops, and she replied that she 
was on the ])oint of undertaking a pilgrimage, and 
that tlie troojis were to accompany her. This was 
the lieginniug of the end. Gordon narrates that on 
the night of August Ttli, news was suddenly brought 
to Peter that an attack was to be made u|)on him by 
the i)arty of^Bo])hia. He jumped out of bed and 
rushed to the stable without even putting on his 
boots. Here he had a horse saddled, and rode to the 
nearest wood, where his clothes were brought to him. 
As soon as he had dressed he rode, with such com- 
panions as he could collect, to the Troitsa Moi^tery 
where he arrived at six o’clock on the morning of . 
August 8th, very tired. When he got into his room 
he threw himself on the bed and burst into tears, 
telling the abbot what had occurred, and demanding 
protection and assistance. During the day, 'body- 
guards and othtf. adherents arrived, and durifig the 
next night welcome news came on* from Moscow, 
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where the sudden journey of the Tsar had caused 
great dismay. This was the He^^ira of Peter, and the 
foundation of his independent reign. The monastery 
■of Tr6itsa was a safe place of refuge, as it was well 
fortified. "Wo have seen that Sophia had used it in 
1682 for a similar purpose. 

There were now two sovereigns in the country, and 
the question was which would win. The struggle 
lasted for several weeks, from the beginning of 
August to the middle of September. Peter’s chief 
adviser at this time was Boris Golitsyn, a cousin of 
Basil.' Gordon tells us that he directed everything 
at Tr6itsa. Some of the more clear-sighted people 
saw that Peter must win in the cud, and began, like 
rats, to leave the sinking ship. One of the colonels 
of the Streltsi got himself snmmoncd to Tr6itsa, and 
was allowed to go there witli fifty men. When, how- 
ever, Peter sent orders to the other colonels to repair 
to Troltsa with ten men each, they hesitated, and 
Sophia said that she would cut off the head of any one 
who attempted to go. Sophia despatched a number 
of distinguished peojile to her brother, begging him 
to return to Moscow. Amongst these were the Boyar 
Troekiirof, Prince Prosor6fsky, and at last the Patri- 
arch himself, who, once there, thought it wise to 
remain ; and his adhesion gave fres^ strength to 
Peter’s cause. At last the Streltsi yielded to Peter’s 
reiterated commands to inoceed to TrOitsa. They 
were received by the Tsar and the Patriarch, and 
swore allegiance to Peter’s Government. 

Finally, Sophia came to the conclusion that the 
, best thing for her to do was to go to Trditsa herself. 
She set out with a holy image of the Saviour, accom- 
panied by Basil Golitsyn, Shaklovity, and a guard of 
Streltsi. When she arrived at the village of Vozdvlz- 
hcnskqe, the very place in which Hav&nsky and his 
son had been executed, Peter’s chamberlain met her 
with orders not lo jtroceed. She at first said that she 
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sbonld certainly go on, bat on being assured by one 
of ber adherents that if she persisted the cons^ 
qnences might be unpleasant, she reluctantly returned 
to Moscow. ' 

No sooner had she come back than a message 
arrived from Peter, with orders that Siiaklovity, 
Medv^dief, and others, should be arrested and sent, 
to Troitsa for trial. Medvedief immediately' fled, mid 
attempted to reach the Polish frontier. Shaklovlty 
also prepared for flight. A saddled horse was stand- 
ing at the hack gate of the jmlace, and a carriage at 
the Monastery of the Virgin, about five miles from 
Moscow. At the last moment he changed his mind, 
because he feared to he seized hy the Streltsi, whose 
feelings were turning more and more to Peter, liasil 
Golitsyn, although nothing had been said with regai^ 
to him, lost courage, and betook himself to his villa in 
the neighbourhood of the city. The enthusiasm of the 
Streltsi for Peter became still more marked. Gordon 
saw them standing in crowds at the door of the palace, 
to 2)revcnt the flight of those wlio had been denounced 
hy the Tsar. At the same time, no one in the 
caj)ital yet dared openly to espouse Peter’s cause. 

Sophia continued to make long speeches to the 
Streltsi, to promise them rewards, and to give them 
vodka. Gordon admired the courage, the energy, 
and the eloquence of the Princess, who did every- 
thing she could to save her cause. She ascribed the 
whole movement to the had counsellors of her 
brother, who wished to kill Ivan and herself. Peter 
treated the Trdi'tsa Monastery as the centre of gpvern- 
ment ; he ordered all money and supplies to be paid 
to him there. Sophia immediately gave counter' 
orders that everything should be brought, as hereto- 
fore, to Moscow. There was considerable danger of 
a civil war. Peter’s Streltsi were anxious to march 
upon tbe KremUq, and to capture the jiraitors by main 
force. His advisers, on the other hand, were desirous 
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to avoid bloodshed. Boris Golitsyn sent a letter to 
his cousin Basil to persuade him to coine to TrOitsa 
peacefully, while there was yet time ; he was sure 
to be well received by Peter. Honour, however, 
forbade him to desert the cause of Sophia. 

Everything now depended iij>on the conduct of the 
foreign officers, whose troops formed a considerable 
. part of the llussian army. They were distinguished 
soldiers, men of high character, like Gordon, who 
had no great personal interests to serve, and might 
be cQnsidered to be impartial. Some of the in- 
habitants of the German suburb, in which the 
foreigners lived, betook themselves to the monastery, 
and Gordon seized the oy)j)ortunity of sending a 
message that he and others would be glad to come 
if they knew that their presence would be agreeable. 
Before this arrival the same idea liad occurred to 
liter’s advisers. 

On September 4th an order was brought to (lie* 
German suburb, giving an uc(;ourit of tin*, supposed 
conspiracy, and ordering all officers into whose hands 
the order should come to repair at once to Trtiitsa, 
fully armed and on horseback. This order was 
brought to Gordon unopened. He summoned all the 
foreign generals and officers (o his liouse and un- 
sealed the packet in their presence. Tb#y determined 
at first to communicate its contents to Basil Goli(.syn, 
saying at the same time that it was as much as tlicir 
heads were worth to disobey. Golitsyn wished to 
communicate the order to Sophia and Ivan, but 
Gordoii replied that lie, for one, was determined to 
• go. The other foreign officers followed his example. 
They set off immediately, and this decided the con- 
test. 

In the meantime the Streltsi were arresting the 
persons whom Peter had proscribed. They pressed 
Sophia to give .up Shaklovity. She hesitated for a 
long time, but was at last compelled to give in. He 
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wa^ taken I'rum the ])alac« chapel, iu which he had 
been concealed, received the Eucharist, and was sent 
to Tr6itsa on September 7tli. In a similar manner 
Natalia Nar^^shkin had been forced to surrender hts' 
brother Ivin by tlie pressure of Sophia in 1683. 

Shaklovity, on his an-ival at Troitsa, was immediately 
tortured with the knout. He made a confession 6f 
hostility to Peter, but said that there had been no 
conspiracy against his life, although the possible 
murder of Natalia and her family had been mentioned 
iu conversation. He was beheaded on September 11th. 
Gordon, who saw much of Peter in these days, 
informs us that his death was against Peter’s wish, 
who was in favour of milder measures. But Shaklovity 
was hated by the boy arts, so that his punishment was 
not so much an act of justice as of vengeance. 

Basil Golitsyn had wandered about in an un- 
decided manner, now in bis villa,* and again iu 
Moscow, until at last he determined to go to Troitsa 
on Seidcmbcr 7th. At first ho was not allowed to 
enter the monastery, and when he did so he was 
placed under arrest.. Gordon visited him, having 
been very intimate with him for several years, and 
found him bowed down witli sorrow. Two days later 
his sentence was read to him. He was banished, with 
his family, to Kargc'^iiol, in the extreme north of 
Bnssia. The charges against him were that he had 
grossly mismanaged the Crimean campaign, and that 
he had desired to raise Sophia to the rank of on 
independent sovereign. His life was prolonged in 
penury till 1714, being spent first at Var^nsk and 
then at Pinuga. 

This sentence was much milder than was expected. 
No doubt he owed his life to the infiuence >and 
intercession of his cousin Boris. Gordon remarks iu 
his journal that it was well known that Golitsyn 
had been the main support of Sophia’s party ; that he 
mast have been privy to any plots wlAch might have 
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lifieu formed for tbe overthrow of Peter or his 
ttdiicrents ; and that he would certainly have had to 
pay a severe penalty had not Boris been rclnctaut 
that his family shonld be disgraced by the torture or 
. execution of one of its members. By this intercession 
Boris increased tbe hatred of the people in general, 
and of Peter’s friends in particular, especially of 
Natalia, Peter’s mother. Pain.s were taken to poison 
Peter’s mind against him, but they had no effect, and 
he remained a friend and counsellor of the youthful 
Tsar. 

Medvedief hud escaped to a monastery on the 
Polish frontier, but was arrested and sent to Troitsa. 
Here he was tortured, degraded from his orders, and 
im2iri6oned in a monastery. In 1691 he was again 
arrested, owing to some other disclosures which had 
been mode with regard to him, tortured with fire 
and hot irons, and executed. Some of his writings 
were burnt as heretical. It is }>robablc, from the 
severity with which he was treated, that he Tfras 
Has{)ected of aiming at the Patriarchate. 

It now only remained to «lcal with Hojibia. I’eter 
wrote from Troitsa a letter to his brother Ivan, saying 
that they two were tbe people’s rulers, and that 
nothing had ever been said about the rule of a third 
person ; that yoi)hia’s nsurpation of th^ government 
had been the cause of misfortune both to land and 
people ; that she had cons 2 >ired against Peter's mother 
and against himself ; that she must not be allowed to 
reign any longer — it would be a disgrace to the two 
Tsars, who were now of full age. He asked to he 
^ allowefl to depose all unjust judges, and to aj)i)oint 
just ones in their jdace. He conclnded by a deter- 
mination to do everything in enneert with his brother, 
whom he loved as a father. 

In this letter, which was written between September 
8th and 12th, there was not a word about the fate 
in store for the'regent. Soon after this, Peter 'sent 
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a hoyar to Moscow to request Sophia to leave the 
capital and to retire to the Novodevitchy convent. 
She made every excuse for delay, and did not leave 
the capital till the end of September. She Was well 
treated iu this honourable captivity. She had plenty 
of servants and a large suite of rooms was prepared 
for her reception. She lived a comfortable existence, 
but she was not allowed to leave the convent walls, 
and her female relations were only permitted to visit 
her on the great festivals of the Church. In 1698, 
after the revolt of the Streltsi, Sophia was compelled 
to become a nun, and she died in 1704. 

The independent reign of Peter may be said to have 
begun on September 12th, 1698, because on that day 
he ax>|)ointed the new ofKcials and jndges. He did 
not, however, reach Moscow till October 6th. He 
first visited the Cathedral of the Assumption, where 
he was received by liis brother Ivan with effusive 
signs of affection. He was then arrayed iu robes of 
state, and, standing at the top of the lied Staircase, 
was acknowledged by the people as their lawful ruler. 



CHAPTER VI. 

s 

THE FIRST YEARS OF TETER’s REIGN. 

I T is a cnrioiis fact that for some time after those 
events Peter did not take any important part in 
publie affairs. He confined himself to training liis 
soldiers and to boat-building, and left the higher matters 
of state to liis counsellors, of whom Leo Narfshkin, 
his uncle, was the chief. Indeed, events happened at 
the outset of his reign with which he conld have had 
nothing to do, and of which he must have highly dis- 
approved. There was a great outburst of fanaticism 
against foreigners. 

Peter lived at this time in the closest iniimney with 
General Gonlon, whose friendship must have been a 
godsend to him. His military experience, large 
knowledge of the world, and general culture, had a 
deep effect on the mind of the yomrg Tsar, His 
companionship became indispensable to him, and \u\ 
saw him every day. But the Patriarch Joachim, who 
was now all the stronger by the fall of his rival 
Medvddief, and was very powerful at the Court, did 
not approve of these proceedings. He had, indeed, 
objected to the employment of foreigners in the army, 
and ascribed the misfortunes of the Crimean campaigns 
to the presence of heretics in the camp. He had 
especially opposed the engagement of Gordon himself. 

Al^ut six months after the revolution, Gordon was 
invited by Petgr to dine at the Court, to celebrate the 
birth of his son Alexis. The Patriarch protested, and 
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the invitation was withdravra, bnt on the following 
day Peter invited Gordon to dine with him in the 
country, and rode back with him, talking to him the 
whole way. 

The Patriarch was not alone in his prejudices. 
Ttiere were many to support him in his hatred of 
foreigners. All letters of foreigners were liable to he 
opened at the frontier. Gordon advised his son not to 
enter the liussian sef«ncc unless matters were altered. 
At this time all foreigners who entered the ser^ce 
of the Tsar were compelled to remain in it till the 
day of their death. In connection with this same order 
of ideas the Jesuits, who had been favoured by Basil 
Golitsyn, were now expelled from Russia, and Quirinns 
Kuhlmann, a mystical religions teacher of blameless 
character, was burnt alive in the Red Square of the 
Kremlin, four days before the arrival of Peter. 

The Patriarch Joachim died on March 17th, 1690. 
He left behind him a kind of political testament, 
which has a special importance because it was issued 
at the very time when Peter was depending upon 
foreigners for his education, and just before he under- 
took his travels in the AVest, He besought the Tsar 
not to allow the “ accursed heretics ” any command in 
the army, because to do so would call down the uTath 
of Heaven. He is especially hard ni)on the Protestants 
who despise the worship of the Virgin Mary, and of 
pictures. He entreats his sovereign to consider the 
preservation of the true faith as the first virtue of a 
ruler. Ho is to avoid all intercourse with Latins, 
Lutherans, Calvinists and Tartars. The churches at 
present assigned to the worship of foreigners are to 
be destroyed, as meeting places for the work of the 
devil. Ail foreign' influence, every attempt to intro- 
duce foreign religion or foreign manners, is to be 
punished with death. All discussion about Church 
or religious matters is to be strict^ forbidden. Ko 
foreigner or heretic is to hold anjr office, foreign dress 
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is to be carefully excluded, the safety and success of 
the state depends upon the exclusion of all foreign 
elements. We must ^mire all the more the strength of 
mind and energy of Peter when he bad such obstacles 
as these to encounter at the outset of his career. 

Peter’s mother Natalia shared to some extent tlie 
views of the Patriarch. Gordon tells ns in his diary 
that on August 27th, 1690, the name-day of the 
mother Tsaritsa, when the foreigners went to pay 
their respects at Coui;t, even the Russian merchants 
were admitted before them, and were handsomely 
feasted ’in Natalia’s private aimrtment, whereas the 
foreigners went away empty. Tiiis insult was felt all 
the more bitterly because Peter, at this very time, was 
eating and drinking every day with the heretics, was 
working with them, and .spending all his spare time 
with them. 

After the Patriarch’s death it was necessary to 
choose a successor, and Peter favoured the candidature 
of Marcellus, Metropolitan of Pskof, an excellent, 
well-educated man, arjd a friend of progress. Natalia 
and the Church party, on the other hand, supported 
Adrian, Metropolitan! of Kazdn. Gordon says “ the 
greatest fault they ihad to lay to the charge of 
Marcellus was that ,he had too much learning, and 
as they feared and sjdid he would favourAhe Catholic 
and other religions, | to which purime the Abbot of 
the Spasky Monastery had given in a writing to the 
Queen Dowager, ac(msing him on mahy 2 )oints, and 
even of heresy.” 

Peter was so disgusted at the choice of Adrian 
, that he retired with^vdn to Eolomdnskoe. ^Ye find 
in an account of livonia published in London in 
1701, and written ^y one Blomberg. an amusing 
anecdote of Peter, that he told a storj' how, wlien the 
Patriarch in Mosww was dead, he deigned to fill that 
plaice With a learned man, that had been a traveller, 
who spoke Latin,* Italit[n, and French; but the Russians 
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petitioned him, in a tnmnltnons manner, not to Bet 
such a man over them, alleging these reasons : 
(1) becanse he spoke barbarous languages ; (2) because 
his beard was not big enough for a Patriarch ; and 
(3) because his coachman sat. upon the box seat, and 
not upon the horses, as was usnal. 

Gordon himself had to complain that his position 
at Court caused him great cxjiense ; that he had been 
promised large rewards, but bad received very little ; 
but that, if the j'oung Tsar assumed the government, 
he had no doubt that everything would be set right. 
It was at this time very doubtful whether Peter 
would will in the struggle between progress and 
reaction, and the fact that he did so is due to the 
influeiu e f h- ; ])Owert’ul person aJity. 

At tliis time the foreigners who lived in Moscow 
were sett’ed in a suburb outside the town, to the 
north-east. It was an agri oabli* jdace of residence. 
The houses were made of n’0()il,,iuid w'cre surrounded 
by gardens. The uuniber of Ibreigners in Russia at 
this time was estimated nt eigliteen thousand, the 
greater part of wdiicli dwelt in J\i|oscow. Living apart 
by themselves, they kejit n]) their traditions, wore 
their own clothing, read tli >• own books, spoke their 
own languages, although they werje of course acquainted 
with Russia^. They clung to tbeir own methods of 
education, and their own religion', Thus the German 
suburb w'as the nucleus of a higher civilisation. 

As the German suburb lay on the road between 
Moscow and Preobrazhensk, Pjeter must have fre- 
quently passed throngh it, and wojpld naturally converse 
with those with whom he was aimuaiuted. But* it was 
not till the period which we haVe now reached — the 
year 1690— tnat his relations witth the foreign colony 
became intimate and constant, j Indeed, at one time 
he seems almost to have lived an the snburb, and for 
a long period his most intima)te and trusted friends 
were foreigners. 
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The chief of these was Geueral Patrick Gordon. 
He was now fifty-five years old, and was a uiau of 
remarkable gifts. Tie was born in Scotland, and was 
a'lloyalist and a tlatholic. He left his home early, 
to enter the Swedish service • from that he passed 
to the Polish, iiud in 10(50 to tlie llussiau. He lield 
a position of tmst and honour iitider the Tsars Alexis 
and Theodore. Put he was always desiring fo return 
to his own *;ouatry, and was only prevented by the 
rule which forbade all foreigners to leave Itnssia when 
they 1ml once settled there. Ho })laycd an ijnportant 
part in the campaign of Tcliigin’u, and was long 
governor of Kief in Little Uussia. He, made bolli 
canipaigtis in the (,!rime.a with liasil Golit^'ii, wilh 
wlioiii he stood upon a looting of extreme intimacy. 
He occupied a positKai of great iidlnence in the 
German suburb, as head of t he , Jacobite ( 'olon y, which 
cou8ist.(‘d of English and IScoteh. He. could hardly 
be called a learned man, but he was well educateil. 
He took great intercfst in politics, and was bitter 
against William HI. II<' was a friend of the Jesuits 
and an ardent advocate! of t'atliolieism. He was in 
constant corrcsjioinleuce with jiersons abroad, and 
every post-day sent off om' or two dozen letters, 
lie was a personal friend of (/liarlos 11. aud^James II., 
and knew (jnecn Christina of Sweden. He had 
Itooks, maps and scientific instrmucuts, sent to him 
from ilngland, and kept himself ac((n'',inted with any 
now discoveries which wore announced in the Jloyal 
►Society. He suffered from chronic indigestion, 
which prit an end to his life in loyt) ; but this malady 
ilid not damp his energy in writing or pursuing 
his profession as military engineer. There is no 
doubt that he was a complete master of liassiuii, 
and that he was popular in Bnssian circles, except 
with the extreme fanatics. At th^s time he was 
chiefly efiaployed m making firework!^ with the Tsar 
at Preobrazh^nsk. 
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The relatione between Gordon and the Tsar were of 
the most intimate character. Peter frequently took 
him with him to visit friends ; on one occasion to the 
Persian Ambassador to see a pair of lions which ahe 
had brought over as a present. With Peter he 
designed new kinds of cannon, new kinds of rockets 
and of bombs. 'He took an equal interest in Peter’s 
ship-building, and indeed, went so often to the lake 
on which it took {dace that be had a house built for 
himself on the shore. He once accompanied the 
Tsar as far as Archangel. They shared together 
their joys and sorrows. Their revels sometimes lasted 
for into the night, to the detriment of Gordon’s 
health ; but if Peter were in tronble or mil of spirits 
it was with Gordon that he found eomfoit. It 
(iordon was sick, Peter nursed him and brought 
him medicine. When Peter lost his mother, Gordon 
was his most successlhl consoler. Under Gordon’s 
influence the Tsar frequently attended marriages and 
funerals in the German suburb. In old days no one 
who hwl been nresent at a funeral might present 
himself before tuc Tsar tor three days ; now Peter 
himself was seen walking behind the cofliu. He 
even sometimes assisted at Catholic services. Thi.s 
disregard of ancient prejudices was the cause of 
cousiderab'te nupopniarity. 

Francis Lefort was of a different type from Gordon. 
He was now about thirty-seven years of age, and hM 
been flfteen years in Itussia. He was sprung from 
a distinguished family of Geneva, and had left that 
city because the strict (’alvinism of its society was 
little to his taste. He had an affectionate, svmpathetie 
character, great social qualities, open and! unselfish, 
but fm inordinate love of pleasure. He had not, up 
to this time, made much of a position for himselt^ 
but was well received in the society of wealthy 
merchants and distinguished dmlomats. *He W 
secured the protection of Prince Basil Golitsyn. At 
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this time he held the rank of colonel. He had a house 
in the (xerman snbarb, and was married. 

Lefort was not a very serions character ; he was not 
very learned or very clever. Bnfc he had a warm 
heart, great devotion to his friends, and a cheerfulness 
and good health yrhich never failed him. Gordon 
was the friend of Peter’s sterner moments, Lefort 
of his lighter hoars. To one the Tsar went for in- 
stmetion and advice, to the other for aiunsement and 
affection. Gordon was a man to the backbone, 
Lefort jhad something feminine about him. Probably 
Peter was never quite so intimate with Gtordon as 
he was with Lefori, but Gonlon had far more ih> 
flueuce over his career. Lefort had no desire to 
return to his country, and by degrees became a 
thorough llussian. lie was equally indifferent to 
religion and to politics. We possess a large number 
of Lefort’s letters to Peter. They are full of affection- 
ate e.xprc8aions, but rarely s])cak of anything serious. 
They are generally concerned with the manner in 
which the friends shall best amuse themselves. 

Unfortuuately not a single letter of Peter’s to 
Lefort is extant. Lefort began by being the courtier, 
the favourite, of Peter, but he ended by becoming 
his dearest and most unseMsb friend,. who never 
thought of his own interests when those of Peter 
were at stake. Lefort’s deeper influence belongs to 
a later period than Gordon’s. He is supposed to 
have suggested the campaigns of 1*695 and 1696, 
and to have inspired Peter with the desire to travel 
in the ^Vest in the two years which sncceeded. He 
certainly had (m extraordinary power of allaying 
Peter’s passionate wrath in important crises. Peter 
is reported to have said at Us foneral : “ On whom can 
I now depend ? He was the only one that was true 
to me.” 

The s'oeiety of j^he GenUm suburb was a great eon- 
trost to that of the Kremlin, and at the same time 
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it was moch healthier. The ooQTersataon iacloded 
foreign politics and the events of the day. Ladies 
were present at ihe entertainments, which was not the 
case in Bnssian drcles. The drink was dieep, bnt the 
liqnor consumed was wine, mnch more wholesome 
than the spirits dimik at Bussian dinners. Dinner, 
was nsually served at noon, and the- feast was often 
prolonged till late in the night, sometimes even till 
the next morning, Peter, when he hononred his 
friends with his presence,- sometimes brought with 
him eighty or ninety guests, and a hundred servants, 
so that the burden of entertainment was very 
onerous. Lefort’s means could not stand this stmin, 
so Peter used to pay for hina, and indeed built him a 
house, with a banquoting>hall capable of containing' 
fifteen hundred guests, which formed a sort , of club 
in which Peter might see his friends. 

Sometimes Peter would go round masquerading and 
singing at Christmas time ; and every one had to wear 
the dress which he ordered. After the performance 
the hat was sent round for contributions, and woe be- 
tide the man who gave niggardly. When Filadilof, one 
of tiie richest merchants in Moscow, only rewarded 
Peter with two nibles, the Tsar sent off to his house 
a hundred poor people, with orders that a ruble a-piece 
should be ^ven them. The next house they visited 
profited by experience, and gave a present of a thousand 
rubles to tbe choir. Dancing, singing, and theatricals 
filled up the evening, and especially the “ Grandpapa” 
dance, of which Peter was particularly fond. 

The intercourse with the German suburb, jn which 
Peter at this time might almost be smd to live, placed 
before his eyes tbe pattern of a higher culture which 
he knew to be nroessary for Biusia if she were to 
attain a leading positioa in Bnrop. The j^sage from 
the Eronlin to the Sloboda^ as it was called, in 1690, 
is perhaps even moraimpo.t^nt thqn Peter’s" Journey 
to Europe seren years later. /It was oertainly a station 
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OQ the road, a half-way hoesc between East and West. 
It eloses the old period in the history of Enssia, and 
omns a new era in its developmdht. It had an 
important effect on all the future history of the East 
of Europe. 

A large number of the inhabitauts of the German 
suburb were Euteb, as there was at this rime a close 
connection betimn Ettssia and Hollands Baron Keller, 
the third star in Peter’s firmament of friendship, 
belonged to this nationality. He was the Dutch 
Aipbassodor at the Eussian Court, and was the fittest 
person to instruct Peter in the mysteries of foreign 
politics, and especially in the causes of the antagonism 
which ^as now breaking out between William 111. and 
Louis He must also have frequently represented 

to Peter .^e necessity of a strong fleet for the protec- 
tion of commerce. By the advice of Keller, the Burgo- 
master of ^^rnsterdam took pains to excite Peter’s 
interast in the commerce of the far East, in China 
and Persia,'und sent him a memoir upon the subject. 
.Peter read it with the greatest attention, and tooK up 
the subject of commercial development with as ranch 
zeal as he ha'^ previously given to the formation of 
an army and to the building of a fleet. The Dutch 
began to feel that the future of the Ncyth and the 
East of Europe was bound op with Peter s reign, and 
this was shown by the great anxiety exhibited by 
Keller and his countrymen when Peter was seriously 
ill in 1602. 

Another important friend of Peter’s was Andrew 
yiaia8,J:he son of a Dutch merchant, but born in Russia, 
•and a member of the Orthodox Church. Vinius had 
been sent on diplomatic missions to various countries ; 
had translated fdreign booksinto Eussian ; had written 
a work on geography ; and was nowpostmaster-graeral. 
No one^was letter informed as to what was going ou 
in foreign countries, ^eter made good use of his 
knowledge about raining and ship-building; he era* 
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ployed him to translate Dutch works into Russian, 
to provide gunpowder and cannon, and to construct a 
manufactory of arms. At a later period Yinim 
founded a school for mariners. ' 

During all this time, and for some years later, 
Peter took very little interest in public affairs. He 
grew large and strong, but he thought as a boy and 
acted as a boy. ^ His time was divided betw^n some* 
what boisterous amusements, mechanical investiga* 
tions, and mimic soldiering with Gordon, and boat- 
building with him and others. He did not care eveu 
for riding or for field sports. At tbe Carnival of 
1690, Peter, in honour of the birth of his son Alexis, 
gave an exhibition of fireworks, some of which he had 
made himself. These fireworks were attended with 
some danger. On this occasion a five-pound rocket, 
instead of bursting in the air, came down on a man’s 
head and killed him on the spot. An explosion of 
gunpowder, at one time, wounded Timmermann, and 
railed three workmen. Peter was laid up with 
wounds received in this manner for nearly three 
months, and General Gordon had his fiice so badly 
burnt that he kept his bed for a week. 

At the end of November 1691 Peter went, after 
an absence, of two years, to T^ike Plestch^ief, and 
remained tuere for a fortnight. In 169i2 he visited 
the place four times, staying on two occasions more 
than a mouth. He occupied himself in building a 
ship, and was with diificmty i^rsuaded to return to 
Moscow to receive the Persian an^iassador. In 
August 1692 he succeeded in persuading his another, 
wife, and sister, to go to Pereyasl&vl, a village about 
a mile and a half from the lake. Here the Court 
stayed for a month. 

From November 1692 to February 1693 Peter was 
again so seriously ill that his life was despaired of. 
Terrible indeed would We been j;he consdhuences 
if he had died. The Tsatitsa Sophia would have 
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come to the throne, and all the friends and adherents 
of Peter would have been in danger of their lives, 
it is smd that, in fear of this, Boiis Gtolitsyn and 
Aprdxin had horses ready to fly the country in case 
of need. The illness was brought on by hard work 
and exposniv, as well as by h^its of intemperance, 
in which, bad as thejr were, Peter was probably not 
worse than the majority of his countrymen. 

It is said that he never wais the same man after 
this attack. He was subject to fits of melancholy, 
he .had convulsive movements of the muscles, and 
was liable to sudden outbursts of violent passion which 
were difiScnlt to aUay. 

After the Carnival of 1693 Peter went again to 
Plcstch^icf, where he stayed for six weeks. Ho visited 
it again in May. He then left it for twenty-five years, 
going to it in 1722 on the road to Persia. He found 
that the ships Were rotten and neglected, and ordered 
the remains of them to be preserved. This was not 
done, and a single boat now remains, the survivor of 
Peter’s projected fleet. larger ideas now occupied 
his mind. Keller reports of him tliat he was now 
beginning to think of commerce as ■a'ell as war. Still, 
his warlme propensities were not so damped that he 
could not rejoice heartily in the victory of William III. 
over the French at La Hogne. Peter hadftbe original 
despatch translated, and Keller tells ns that when he 
had read it “his Tsarish Majestv, leaping up and 
shouting for joy, ordered his new ships to fire a 
salute.” 



CHAPTER VII. 

AnClTANftEI-. 

I N tlie acconiil of liia naval cxi)eriencefl, which forms 
the introdnctioii to Peter’s “Maritime Regula- 
tions ” he says : “ For some years I had the fnll 
satisihction of my desires on Lake PereyaslAvl, hut at 
last it got loo narrow for me. 1 then went ‘to tlio 
KAbensky lake, hut that was too shallow. 1 then decided 
to see the open sea, and often begged the permission of 
my mother to go to Archangel. For a long time she 
forbade me so dangerous a journey, but at last, seeing 
my great desire and unchangeable longing, allowed it 
in spite of Ijerself.” At the same time she made her 
son promise that he would not go uiion the sea, but 
only look at it from the shore. 

Peter set out from Moscow on July Ist, 1693, with 
a suite of a hundred persons, including Lefort, his 
private doctor. Van der Hnlst, aud many of his private 
mends. Besides this, he had with him a priest, eight 
choristers, two dwarfs, forty Streltsi, and ten of his 
bodyguard. The journey was made by road to 
Vologda, where Peter had the opportunity of remark- 
ing the neatness and convenience of the foreign* suburb. 
Frmp Voldgda he proceeded by water in a huge painted 
Imrge down the rivers SAkhon and Dvina, on the right 
bank of which Archangel is situated. In Archangel 
the foreigners occupied a prominent position as shippers 
and merchants ; here also there was p foreign Quarter, 
with a reform^ chnndi. It was on important link • 
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of commanic&tioD between Bussia and the rest of 
EnroiMi, and place of departnre for travellers and 
merchandise. 

• Peter fonnd that the little yacht, named the Sf. 
jt^eter, had been built for him, and the day sifter his 
arrival he went on board. Some days afterwards ho 
sailed out to accompany some English and Dntch 
vessels which were going northwards, and had nearly 
reached ,the Polar ocean before he returned. He hail 
lieen absent five days. 

^ Natalia wrote pressing letters for her son to return, 
and he promised to do so ; bnt in fact, more important 
matters' wei^ occupying his attention. Archangel was 
now alive with business. A fair was held there at the 
Feast of the Assumption of the Virgin, in the middle 
of Angust- Ships from England, Holland, Hamburg, 
and Bremen, filled the river, laden with foreign goods, 
and barges brought Bnssian products down the Dvina^ 
hemp, grain, potash, tar, tallow, leather, isinglass and 
caviare, l^eter could meet here merchants of everj’ 
nationtdrty, and see commerce of every kind. He 
naturally lamented that all the carrying trade was in 
the bands of foreigners, and that the Hnssians had no 
ships of their own. Attempts to provide them had 
been made,, but they were foiled by the jealousy of 
those merchants who had the trade in thefr hands. To 
remedy this defect, Peter apijointed his friend AprAxin 
as governor of Archangel, and ordered him to got two 
ships ready which shonld sail nuder the Bnssian fiag. 
He was afraid to send them to England or Holland, 
where rivalry was too powerful, so eventually they 
were tfespatched to France ; bnt they were obliged to 
sail nnder the Hutch flag, and one of them was after- 
wards confiscated by the French. 

Besides these ocenpations, Peter inspected the various 
industries of . Archangel, and practised some of his 
many trades. He miwe « chandelier of walrns-teeth, 
which now hangs over Ms twnb in the Cathedral of 
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St. Peter and St. Paul, and did much carving in wood 
and bone, as well as for^g in iron. He nuzed with 
the foreign suburb much on the same footing as he 
had been accustomed to at Moscow. Also he attended 
service in the Church of Saint Elias, where he read 
the epistle, and sang in the choir with his deep bass 
voice. He did not return to Moscow until the b^in- 
ning of October, having been absent exactly three 
months. 

Here, on January 26th, 1694, Peter’s mother, the 
Tsaritsa Natalia, died, after a few days’ illness, at the 
age of forty-two. Even at this solemn moment Peter 
found himself in conflict with ancient prqudices. 
When the Tsaritsa’s illness became dangerous,. Peter 
was summoned from Preobrazh^nsk to the Kremlin, 
and went naturally in the foreign riding clothes which 
he was then wearing. He was severely rebuked by 
the Patriarch ; but Peter told him that he ought to 
have something better to do, as head of the Church, 
than to meddle with the business of tailors. We 
read the following entry in Gordon’s diary 

“ His Majesty had promised to come to me to a fare- 
well snpper and ball. I went to the mlaoe two hours 
b^ore daybreak, but did not find Mis Majesty, on 
account of the evident danger in which his mother 
v^as. He had token leave of her and had gone back to 
his house at Preobrazh^nsk, whither 1 hast^ed, and 
found him in the highest degree melancholy and 
dejected. Towards night o’clock came the news that 
the Tsaritsa was dead.” 

Peter was deeply affected. For days he could see 
no one without bursting into, a flood uf tearsv' He 
never forgot his mother, but his sister Natalia, who 
had more sympathy with modern ideas, to some extent 
supplied her-place. 

On May 1st, 1694, the Tsar sfet out again for 
Archangel, two months earlier fhan^he,.had in the 
previous year. He took with him a very large com- 
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paQf—ftboat three hundred people — Gordon being one 
of the number. They trnvelled faster than on the 
raevions occasion, and reached Archangel on May 18th. 
rcter lived in the same hoose which he had occupied 
the year before. After visiting the Chnrch of St. 
Elias and returning thanks for safe arrival, Peter 
inspected a ship which was building and which was 
*lanDched on May 20tb. the Tsar knocking away the 
first prop with his own nands. 

He was now able to carry out the visit to the 
Solovdtsky Monastery which he had planned the year 
before. He started on his birthday, May 30th, in his 
little yacht, the St. Peter^ taking with him the 
Archbishop Athanasius. The account of Peter’s be- 
haviour on this occasion is a favourite narrative in 
Russian schoohbooks. When they were about eighty 
miles ftom Archangel a heavy gale arose, and the 
tiny ship was in the greatest danger. The sails were 
carried away, tiie waves dashed over the ship, and the 
sailors were in despair. All fell on their knees and 
began to pray, while the Archbishop administered the 
Sacrafoent, 

Peter received the Sacrament with the others, but 
stood firmly at the helm, with countenance unmoved. 
His calmness and entire freedom from fe^ cventnally 
revived the conrage of the sailors, ano at last the 
pilot summoned resolution to tell the Tsar that their 
only hope of safety lay in ninning into the tTnskaya 
Gulf, or otherwise they would be dashed to pieces on 
the rocks. With the help of Peter and the pilot the 
ship w^s steered through a very narrow passage, and 
• at last* anchored near the Pertomlnsky Monastery. 
The pilot was rewarded with a large sum of money, 
and Peter made a huge cross, ten feet high, with an 
inscription, in Dutch: *‘This cross was made by 
Gaptain Petefr a.d. 1694.” This he carried on his 
shonldbrs and jet up on the spot where he had 
hmded. ' 
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On the fonrth day they were a^un able to sail, wd 
arrived oh the day following at the monastery, where 
they remained for three days in })rayer and fasting. 
The Solove'tsky Monastery, it will be remembered, had 
been, in the time of the Tsar Alexis, tbe head-qnarters 
of the Dissidents, and had been beskged by nim for 
nine years. Peter now presented the monks with a, 
thousand rabies, and granted them many privileges. 
The retnm to Archangel was accomplmed without 
difficnlty, to the delight of Peter’s fnend's, who were 
in great anxiety with regard to him. 

A month later the vessel which he had himself 
launched on his' arrival at Archangel, was ready fot 
sea, and at the same time he received a letter from 
Andrew Vinius, at Moscow, saying that ll^ie frigate 
purchased at Amsterdam had* sailed from Holland 
six weeks before, and ought by this time, to be 
due at Archangel. Vinius also mentioned that there 
had been many fires at Moscow, to which Peter 
replied ; “ The vessel is completely finished, ;and has 
been christened the A;^ostle Paul, and sufficiently 
fnmigated with the incense of Mars.^ At this 
fumigation Bacchus also was sufficiently honoured. 
But how impudent is your Vulcan I He is not 
satisfied with you who are on dry land, and even here, 
in the realm of Neptune, he has shown his efironterr ; ” 
referring to a kirge with grain catching fire, which 
would have been burned if it had not been fbr the 
exertions of Peter and his men. The frigate so 
anxiously expected from Holland arrived on July 
11th. She had fortj'-fonr guns, wab nam|d the 
SatM Prqfeetie, and was commanded by Captain, 
Jan Plamm, with a crew of forty sailoris. Peter duly 
annonaeed its arrival to Vinius. * ' , 

Petef now had his three shipe &Qd was 

able to statt ^n his projected cruise, jj^e Aposth 
PmU, with Vice-Admiral ButdrKn„ took tb^ lead. 
Then came the new MgeAe ike Ifoly Pr^keei/, with 
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Admiral Bamodaadfsky and the Tear ; and laetly thu 
^cht St PeteTy with Rear-Admiral Gordon, who has 
left 118 an account of these events. A signal-book 
had been drawn up by Peter, which was translated 
into different language. After all, the expedition did 
not home to much. The wind was unfavourable, and 
previous experience did not encourage them to 
attempt the >open sea, They visited a number of 
islands in the Dvina, in vthich they naturally did 
a great deal of feasting. Indeed, Gordon nearly 
wrecked his ship on a small island, the pilot having 
mistaken the efosses in the cemetery for the masts 
and yards (ff other vessels. After about a week’s 
sailing they reached the Sviatdi Nos, the “Holy 
Nose,” the which separates the White Sea from 
the Northern ocean. Taking leave then of the mercliant 
vessels which they had convoyed, they returned in 
four dap to Archangel. Four days later they set 
out on their return to Moscow. 

As soon as they arrived there Peter proceeded to 
carry out the great military mainouvres which he 
had p!bnued with Gordon iu the White Sea. Peter’s 
generals and admirals had at this time to be the same 
}>ersou6. Two contending armies were formed. The 
iirst, consisting of 7,500 men, was placgd under the 
command of Bnturlin, who received the mock title 
of the King of Poland. The Russian force was 
commanded by Ramodanufsky, .and included the 
Preobrazhensky and the Semeuofsky regiments, the 
two premier regiments of the Russian army. It was 
probably about the same size as the other. 

The manceuvres took place in a valley on the right 
bank of the river Moskvd, not far from the capital. 
Peter did not command, but marched as a bom1»rdier 
at the head pf his favourite Preobrazbenskv regiment. 
The manceuvres htsted three weeks, ana were not 
condudted ia a^ very serious manner. There were 
raany aeddents* and tiie killed and wounded were 
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more ia unmber than was expected. The bauquets 
also occasioned some 8ai3)ri8iDg interludes. 

One of the plans was to throw a bridge across the 
Moskvd, and to capture, according to the roles ef 
war, a fort held % the Polish king. The assault 
was maile irregularly, after a dinner given by Lefort, 
and the capture was easy; but Peter insisted upon 
it all being done over again. The manoeuvres came 
to a close at the end of October, and this is the last 
time that Peter played at war. It may be supposed 
that Gordon, although he was not in command of 
either corps, was in fact at the head of both, and 
directed their manoeuvres, acting as im^)ire. Lefort, 
also, was so severely burnt in the head and neck that 
he could not see lor six days, and his skin came 
off in patches. Ills illness did not, however, prevent 
the Tsar and his officers from making merry in 
Lefort’s tent. 

Certainly Peter’s life at this time oftcred a succession 
of strange contrasts. Bouts and ship-building, carousing 
and chemistry, mad revels and serious talks follow 
each other in bewildering variety. At one time he 
clambers up to the top of a mast in obedience to the 
directions of a foreign skipper, at another time he lends 
his rich basa voice to the solemn service of the Greek 
Church.' Now he sits and drinks the whole night 
through with several hundred boon companions ; next 
day he grasps his axe and works all day at ship-building, 
like a common workman. He was quite capable of 
building a boat with his own hands. We cannot but 
admire the fresh, genial nature of the man who has 
left an imperishable name in history, and who will, 
never be deprived of his title of the Great.” At the 
same time we cannot aceput him of the charge of 
extravagance. He had thrown olf the mystery and 
the lawrious ceremony which hung like a heavy 
weight on the lives of his predecessors ; bdt with 
that he also divested himself of much of the dignity 
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which should belong to all sovereigas, and it is a great 
tribute to the real strength of Peter’s character that be 
did not snffer more. 

* He had a strong sense of humonr, and his jukes were 
often of a strange and boisterous character. He always 
kept a large number of dwarfs and also a coutingciit 
of C’lOnrt tools. He once appeared at Lefort’s honse 
accominnicd by twenty-four dwarfs* riding on horsc- 
1)ack. At the beginning of 1695 he cembrated the 
marriage of one of his Court fools, Turg4nief. The 
carriages were drawn b^' goats, pigs, and dogs. 
The guests were dressed in sacking, boots made of 
straw, and gloves of mouse-skin. His wife had no 
influence over him — ^indeed, he contracted at this time 
an intimate relation with the pretty daughter of a 
goldsmith named Mons, which caused him much trouble 
at a later period. 

It is difflcnlt to say how far Peter, in his military 
and naval occupations, was merely amusing .hinuielf or 
was preparing the future of Hnssiu by a deep-seated 
foresight. Doubtless for the objects which he had in 
view, and which he eventually attained, a fleet and 
army were absolutely necessary, and no Russian 
sovereign could have created them but himself. Also 
he would have been unable to bring abuu^ the internal 
reforms in Uossia which have given such lustre to 
his name if he had not been us well versed in eveiy 
detail of foreign life as a Ilnssiau of those days could 
be. *We now enter upon his firgt serious enteritrise, 
the campaign against Azof. 



(JHArTEll Vlll. 

THK FIRST C'AMI'AIUN' A(!.\1NST AZOF. 

I N all ])roLability Peter bail little or nothing to do 
with bringing about the war with the Tartars. 
This was the act of the (invernment, in whicli he took 
no part or interest. Pat when war was once determined 
U 2 )on, J’cter, with cliaractoristic energy, determined to 
take j)art in it, even if he had to serve as a private 
soldier. 

Eor some time Austria and Poland had been pressing 
the Russian Government to take action against Turkey. 
In 1(501 an Austrian envoy ai) 2 >earcd in Moscow urging 
a campaign against tlic barbarians. Gordon well 
knew that Russia was not then in a })osition to take 
such a step, and would content herself with the 
defence of tor own frontier. Gordon wrote again 
in 1092 : “ "NVe live here in peace, and the strongest 
representations of our allies will not induce ns to under* 
take anything of imjiortance.” However, the raids of 
the Tartars continued. In 1 (592, they apjieared, twelve 
thousand strong, before the town of Nemfrof, in Little 
Russia, burnt the suburbs, carried off a number of 
prisoners, and stole a large quantity of horses. ’ They 
were driven back by the aid of local troops. It was 
reported at the same time that the Turks who were 
established in Azof were preparing to invade the 
Russian territory. , 

The question of the Holy Places, which wae one* 
of the causes of the Crimean War in 1853, now also’ 
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makes its appearance. In September 1691 Dosithens, 
Patriarch of Clonstantinople, writes to the Tsars, that 
the French have induced the Turks, by money and 
faSr words, to surrender to them a large portion of 
the Holy Places, half Golgotha, the C’hureh of 
Pethlehem, and other things, and tliat the French are 
also preparing to restore the (thurch of the Holy 
Sepulchre, so as to appear as the possessors of it. 
Dosithens urged the Tsars not to permit this cncroach- 
me7it, even if resistance should lead to war. 

For the time these reprc'sentations produced no 
eflhcl.but at. the end of 1094 Gordon writes to a 
friend, “ I believe and liojte that we shall undertake 
Bometliing in the coming summer which will 1)(> to 
the adviMitage of thristianity and of our allies.” The 
mobilisation of the nnuy f(»r a campaign in the (’riniea 
was actually ordered on .laimary iDth, lOtth. The phm 
of campaign was so ordered tLat Boris Sheremdtief, 
with an army of a hundred and twenty thousand m(>n, 
assisted by the Cossacks under their Jiew Hetman 
Mazeppa, should go down the Dnieper and attack 
the fortresses of Otchak6f and KazikermAn, whifilii,»i 
with other forts, protected that river, and that an 
army of thirty-one thousand men, comprising Peter’s 
favourite regiment, as well as a large fjjumber, of 
Streltsi, should march against Azof. 

This second army was commanded in a peculiar 
manner. It had no regular geiit!ral-in-chief, hut was 
placed under a Council of threi>_ j)ersou8, Golovin, 
Lefort, and Gordon. Their orders were to receive the 
sanetion^of the “ bombardier of the Preobrazhensky 
rdcgiraont?, Peter Alexeief.” Peter appears to have 
kept the command of the artillery in his own hands. 

This qnadmpJe arrangement was not a success. 
Jealousies arose between Lelbrt and Gordon. There 
was no unity of plan. Peter often had to decide 
betweeu*the conflicting views of the Swiss and the 
Scotchman, when ne had but little experience in such 
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matters, and no military genins. Lefort had, at this 
time, more indnence over the Tsar than Gordon, 
who complains in his diary of the perverse ideas of his 
colleague, and says that he was often obliged to con- 
form to orders which were at entire variance with his 
own views. Circumstances seem to have shown that 
Gordon was riglit ; but at the same time his conduct 
in this (iampaign was afterwards made a ground for 
accusation against him. Wc find in this campaign 
the same difficulties which occurred in the previous 
campaign of Golitsyn. There is the same delay in 
mobilisation, in the transport of troops and supplies ; 
the same want of fodder for the horses, and the same 
deficiency of water ; the same burning of the steppe, 
although not to so large an extent. 

Gordon marched from Moscow, with tlie vanguard, 
at the beginning of March, aiicl reached Azof at the 
beginning of June. He had considerable difficulty in 
persuading the Don Cossacks to accompany him so 
far, and seems to Imve suspected them of treachery. 
He sufl'ered much from the want of horses. Azof 
one of the chief liindrauccs to Russian access 
to the RIack 8ea. It had been, both in ancient and 
mediffisvul times, first as the Greek Tanais, and then 
as the Gel oese Tana, a great emporium of Asiatic 
trade. It had been held against the Turks by the 
Don Cossacks for six years, from 1637 to 1643, and 
bad then been abandoned by order of the Tsar Michael. 
The Turks had rebuilt it and had spent much labour 
in strengthening its fortifications. 

The main body of the Azof army did not leave 
Moscow till May. It proceeded by water *and had 
great diflSculty in reaching Nizhni-N6vgorod, from 
which place Peter wrote to Vinins : “ Strong winds 
kept ns back for two days at Dedfnovo, and three 
days at Mtirom. Most of the delay was caused by 
stnpid pilots and worl^men, who, call themselves 
masters, but, in reality, are as &r from Being so, as 
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the eartli is from heaven.” They reacheil Azof on 
the feast of St. Peter and St. Paul, the name-day 
of Peter, June tiOth. It was determined to bef^in 
fhe siege at omie, and it lasted for fourteen weeks. 
The Don Cossacks took a Turldsli fort which liinilered 
their supply of provisions, and another which enabled 
them to throw a bridge of boats across the river. 

Pnt on the very aftfirinwii of this success an 
intimate friend of Pet<‘r’s, one .lacob Jaunsen, a 
Dutchman by birth, deserted to the enemy. It is 
said, upon good authority, that Peter had Iwen in 
the' habit of giving this man uinch of his confidence, 
and of talking with him day and night. Jaunsen 
revealed to the Turks all the knowledge he was 
possessed of, and they were, consequently, able to 
make some successful a>sanlts upon tlie llussian 
camp. Besides this, some llussian dissidents, who 
were resident in Azof, were sent into tin! llussian canij) 
a.s spies, dressed as (’ossacks, and brought reports of 
what the Russians were doing. From them the 
Turks heard that the Rns.sians were in the habit of 
sleeping after their midday meal. A sortie ininilr- 
at this time of the day, and tin; Turks wrffedriven 
back after an engagement which lasted three hours, 
in which Gordon himself was nearly takeif ])ri.soner. 

Peter soon learnt that there was a great difference 
between sport and reality. The artillery was ibund 
insufficient for its purpose. The. commissariat had 
neglected to provide salt for the atmy. The Streltsi 
showed themselves iiisnbordiuate. The Tsar had to 
set the{n an example hy iillirig bombs and grenades 
•with hifl own hands. Gordon complained that every 
one was acting as if they were not in earnest. 
Reporting in his diary the proceedings of a council 
of war, he says that “ as usual,” nothing was decided 
upon. 

They* now began to talk abont the necessity of an 
Immediate storm. Goi^on, who was acquainted with 
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the difficulty of such operations, and had for many 
years been conversant with the disposition of the 
troops, strongly opposed this proposal of the Council. 
He was overmled, and then tried to influence the Tsdr 
himself. This was equally useless. He represented 
that it was absolutely necessary to complete certain 
trenches which might sei've as l efnges if the attacking 
force was repelled. He was not listened to. The 
assault took place <»n August 5th, and completely 
failed. The Russians lost fifteen hundred men whom 
they could badly spare. Gordon laid tbe blame on 
“the advisers of Rehoboam,” and saw himself sur- 
rounded by many angry looks and scornful faces. 
There were no })roper engineers to conduct the siege. 
The chief of them was Franz Tiuimermaun. He 
was assisted by Adam "VVeide, James Rrnce, and one 
Morlot, a Swiss. They seem not to have; been adepts 
in their art. On Sojitember (5th a mine was exploded, 
in spite of Gordon’s representafions, before it had 
been carried far enough, with the result of doing no 
harm to the Turks but killing a considerable number 
fl^iJ-*’j'isians. A second mine w'as afterwards fired, with 
similar li.ischance. 

A secoinl attempt to storm was not more successful 
than the first. We learn from Gordon’s diary that 
in supporting this Peter set himself against Gordon’s 
advice. Peter was evidently hot-headed and impatient. 
As Gordon says, “ there was no sound judgement as 
to what ought to bo done.” Lefort, in a letter to his 
relations at Geneva says that Peter had underrated 
the strength of the garrison of Azof. He expresses 
the opinion, at the same time, that if the Russian army 
had been stronger by ten thousand men, the town would 
have been taken. Be this as it may, nothing was now 
accomplished. Retreat was determined upon on 
September 27th. The only success was the capture 
of t^e two Ealdntski forts, in which a garrison was 
left of three thousand men. 
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The cousequeuf^s of this failure were painful. 
Peter had to lament the loss of some dear private 
friends. He was often depressed, although he did Ids 
hest to maintain a cheerfnl tone in his letters to his 
friends at Moscow. The catastrophe was not likely 
to increase tlie pojmlarity of foreigners in Russian 
circles. Disasters were certain to be ascribeil to them, 
justly or nnjnstly, and Gordon remarks tliat for some 
days after the nnfortnuate cx])losiou of the mine, 
Adam Weide, the engineer, did not dare to show 
his face. 

The retreat was exeemf ed with great diffitmlty. Some 
of the troops were drowned by an inundation caused 
by a storm in the Sea of Azof. The rear gnanl, 
command(?d by Gordon, was often attacked by swarms 
of Tartars. One regiment was almost entirely des- 
troyed, and its colonel taken prisoner. The steppe 
which G(trdon had found in the spring “ full of 
manifold flowers and herbs, asparagus, wild thyme, 
maijoram, tulips, pinks, mclitot, and maiden gilly- 
flowers,” was now bare and naked. The soldiers 
suffered extremely from the severe cold. The AnstriaiL 
military attache, Pleyer, who accomj)anied iJ(<?''SVi'uy7 
writes to his Government : “ I saw greatr quantities 
of the best provisions, which could have ^ept a large 
army for a year, either ruined by the bad weather or 
lost by the barges going to the Iwttora. What was 
left was divided by the ( lossacks. On the way I learnt 
what great loss the army snfl’t red in the march, 
although no enemy pursued it, for it was impos- 
sible to see without tears, how through the whole 
• steppe Vor eight hundred versts, men and horses lay 
half eaten by the wolves, and many villages were full 
of sick, half of whom died, as well as many others 
infected by them, all of which was very jiainful to see 
and to hear.” Gordon reckons the loss at Azof at 
two thbusand njen. 

The failare h*ad been almost as complete as in 
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Golitsyn’s campaigns of 1687 and 1689, while the 
actual loss had Wen greater. Peter, however, entered 
the capital in triumph, with a captive Turk led before 
him. An excuse for this might have been fonnd ih 
the fact that Sheremdtief had achieved a partial success 
by the capture of KazikermAn and Tagan, two out of 
the four fortresses which he set out to conquer. 



CHAPTER IX. 


THE SECOND CAMPAIGN AGAINST AZOF. 

P ETER did not conctial from himself the serious- 
ness of his disaster. On the other hand, he 
showed his greatness by setting to work immediately 
to repair it. He jjaid no attention to the remon- 
strances of the Patriarch and others that liis defeat 
was due to the j)roseuee of heretics in the c.amp. On 
the contrary, he determined to support the operations 
of the army with a fleet, and to soelv the co-operation 
of foreigners more heartily tlian ever. Pleyer, the 
Austrian, informs us tli.‘i.t, during the siege, a report 
reached the Turks tliat Peter had sent for tin? assist- 
ance of two German regiments, and thaU^hT-y'^liatT 
determined that they would surrender as as these 
should arrive. ^ 

However, engineers and shix)-builders were more 
important now to Peter than soldiers. During the 
retreat he had written to the Emperor of Germany 
and to the King of Poland, saying that his failure 
was due to the want of proper cannon and of experi- 
enced ^engineers, but that he intended to renew the 
attempt. Peter entreated the King ox* Poland to 
attack the Turks on his own account, and the Emperor 
as well as the Elector of Brandenburg, to send him able 
engineers and miners. He also sent a request to the 
Republic of Venice for thirteen Venetian shipbuilders. 

Indfeed, his principal need at this time was a fleet 
of galleys by which Azof could be enclosed ou the 
• 71 
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sea side, and commanication with the fortress pre- 
vented. Peter determined to build this fleet at the 
town of Vor6nezh,' situated on a river of the same 
name, about three hnn<lrdd miles south of Moscow. 
This place had the advantage of being surrounded by 
a large forest, now indeed much injured, and the 
inhabitants had been experienced for many years past 
in making barges. These, constructed entirely of 
wood, had been built in very large numbers every 
year, for the purpose of conveying the grain and wine 
sent annually as salary to the Cossacks of the Don. 
They were not intended to rclurn, iiinl. when they had 
reached their destination, were hrok'< ■ up for firewood. 
To this pi, ace Peter summoned al! llie Dutch and 
English ship-builders from Archangel. The Vorduezh 
flowed into flic Don, and the Don into I he Sea of Azof, 
so l.hat Peter’s course; was clear. 

Hard work was confinius) liere throughoul t!io 
winter, and as many as twenty— ix !liousa!ii| a;en sv rc 
employed. The materials for i -e '!iip;,were broughi 
to Voronezh on tl".usaiuls • i’ .arts and wnggous. 
Priv ate iron-work.- were re ou.u’i loned for siinj.lies of 
‘^tneiPi.!«:(J notions, with a p:*>’ii.>e to pa\ 1 1, a latt 
period. I'.'ter ...aowed t’he i.'iiiendmg eli;...!ieier of 
hi.s will, BtV'ore the lleee^siti('.s of tlie Azof expedilion 
all other considerations had to give w.iy. The model 
for the vessels he reipiired existed in a galley which 
he had some time, before ordered to be eonstructed in 
Holland, and which had been brought tf» Moscow by 
way of Archangel. J(. could be taken to pieces, aud 
was put togetlier in the saw-tuills at Preobrazheusk. 
From the ditferent parts of this galley similar con- . 
structions could easily bo made. At this time, indeed 
after the failure of his first campaign, Peter began 
to take an interest in public aiiairs, and, uow also 
he became sole ruler, as his brother Ivau died at 
the end of January 1696. This did not preveflt him 
from going to Voronezh at the end of February, 
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where a small house with two rooms had been 
prepared for him. 

The first galley was ready on April 2nd. Peter 
called it "he Principium. He had many difficulties 
to deal wirb. Many of iiis workmen deserted, otliers 
fell ill, outbreaks of bad weather hindered the work. 
The Tsar liimscdt was very far from well, and 
Lefort was iinal)le to a(;company him, from the same 
cause. What Peter lost in conipanionsliip posterity 
has i^ained in letters. As may bo (ixpeei^ed, Peter 
did ^lot si)are liims(df. Wrilini; to a hof/ar he says, 
Aceordin*:: lo llio divine <lecree ^ven to our ancestor 
Adam, we an* calin^' oiir bread in the sweat of our 
brow.” 'fhe. ,u‘a.llevs, Si. Mark and Matthew^ 
followed the Prhfrt/naia^ tlio first of these we may 
suppose beiui; so unmed <*nt of comydiiriont to the 
Venetian slii]j-i)i)i!ih‘rs. Altogether thirteen hundred 
iairges for ih<' eonvev anee of troops, ainiuuuition, and 
wef-e ]^vo\ .. 

The ^pieslion ot' •'*<>' . ojd h.‘i<! l'e.*n already settled, 
li wes im|>os>il)le, lo •• matl» a ‘-comicir’ as 
before. Therefore 01: :i' ember \ bh, lObb, I et er had 
d* •'eus^.c’d ‘ ,Iie inalltir -e.-h (iordon ?uid '1iTi7P 

had del Ti.iUied rhat n.e ;;tMierjijis.^iioo >liQ^d be in 
ih lirst (dace, Priiun* 'relierka>kv , and ff he were 
unable to undertake the e.^mnnoi'l, tJie Jloyar Sh^in. 
Lefort received the rank of admiral. Jl(‘ nns to hoist 
his flag on the. galley which liad been brought from 
Holland, as we. have already numfioned. 

On April 2lsi, 8hiVin, the comniaiider-in-clii<*T, 
hoi. ted oil his galley the great flag bearing the arms 
gf the I’sar, witli a r(i]a*escntation of the sea with 
ships, and of St. Peter and St. Paul, in the corners. 
Tiiis had been embroidered at a convent in Moscow, 
and brought to Voronezh by Timmcrmann. The flag 
is still preserved in Moscow. Gordon was the first 
to arrivg on the scene of action. Then came the Tsar, 
who had been atle to sail swiftly with his lighter 
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galleye. Then arrived some regiments under the com- 
mand of Lefort. The operations might have been begun 
in May. But it was a serious question whether the 
Bussiau fleet, constructed in such haste, of damp wood, 
and manned by inexperienced crews, conld take the 
sea against the Turks. 

On May 21st Peter jiiiid a visit to Gonlon, and told 
him that he had received news that a Turkish fleet 
was cruising olf the. mouth of the Don, and that he 
did not think it desirable to risk an attack, and that 
he slionld order his galleys to return. He appeared 
“ very melancliolions and grieved.” At three o’clock 
he returned with tlu^ news that the pirate Cossacks 
of the Don had captured some of llie Turkish barges 
in the night, with their contents, and had so frightened 
the Turks that <,hcy sailed away with their whole 
fleet excepting two, which they left behind. One of 
them was sunk by the Turks, and the other burnt by 
the Cossacks. 

Peter immediately proceeded to the mouth of the 
rivei’, and was followed by Gordon with a detachment 
of troops. The Tsar now stationed himself, with his 
"IWiTflwi^otilla of twenty-nine galleys, at the mouth of 
tlie rivei^itid completely cut oft“ the Turkish communi- 
cations w\h Azof. Gordon also eitcted two forts, 
and when they were ready, Peter could write to 
Ramodandfsky, “We are now entirely out of danger 
from the Turkish fleet.” 

The cannonading of the fortress began on June 10th. 
Up to that time there had been some unimportant 
skirmishes with the Tartars, who attacked the Russians 
from the steppe, but were easily driven back.' During 
the bombardment Peter lived on board his galley, the 
Frincipiunii and only came to Azof from time to time 
to attend the councils of war. In this manner he 
often exposed himself to considerable danger, and 
his sister Natalia wrote to him begging him* to take 
more care of himself. He replied in a' laughing 
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manner, 1 do not go to the bombs and balls ; they 
come to me. Order them not to do so.” The Russians 
shot an arrow into the town with a letter containing 
propositions of peace. The only answer was a renewed 
cannonade. Tlie bombardment produced very little 
effect, and the Russians were at a loss what to do. 

The common soldiers now suggested the idea of 
building a wall of earth, under cover of which they 
might work, and gradually approach the walls of the 
town, until they were able to g(!t to close quarters. 
Gordon favoured the notion, and carried it still further, 
employing fifteen hundred men, day and night. Two 
days after the beginn'ing of tlie (uitcrprise, on Jnnc2:>rd, 
the foreign engineers arrived. They had travelled 
leisurely, because at Vienna they were not able to 
learny anthiiig about the military operations, and did 
not suppose that they were retpiired so soon. The 
reason for this is curious. The Russian ambassador 
at Vienna had been purposely kc])t in iguorauce of 
what was going on, for fear he should j)ublish the 
news. Peter told the official resjxinsible for tin's that 
in future what he did not write on ])aper he shf)uld write 
on his back ; we may suppose with the knout. new 
arrivals gave the Russians great credit fortW' sireugth 
and solidity of their earth-works, but sng^ist ed some 
improvement in the manner of bombardment, and under 
their direction an important corner-buttress of the 
fortress was demolished. The Russians began to under- 
stand that the o})erations were; now governed by a 
new intelligence. 

The ^porovian Cossacks were becoming very w'eaiy 
«f the slow progress of the siege. They therefore 
entered into communication wil b the Cossacks ol‘ the 
Ron, and on July ITtli, without orders, they stormed 
the fortifications from the earth-w’all or mound, and 
entered the town. They were not, however, supjmrted, 
and wefe compelled to retreat. Another attack w'as 
resolved upon for the following day, when the Turks 
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saddenly annonnccd that they were prepared to stir> 
render the town. It cannot be said whether this was 
due to the attack of the Cossacks, to tlie efficiency 
of the earth-monnd, to the arrival of the foreign 
engineers, or to the blockade of the fortress with the 
assistance of the fleet. Perhaps the impression was 
produced by all these things working together. At 
any rate, the victory was won. 

The garrison marched ont with their wives and 
children and with the honours of war. The traitor 
Jannsen was, witli some reluctance, delivered up to 
Peter, and was afterwards exeented at Moscow. There 
can be no doubt that the success was an honour for 
Peter and his army, and that it was due in great 
measure to the (sxistence of the fleet. On entering the 
fortress it was found that altliougli the besieged had 
plenty of cannon and powder, bullets were entirely 
wanting. At the last assault the Turks were com- 
pelled to fire gold ducats cut up into small pieces. 
This, to a great extent, explains the surrender. Peter’s 
first care was to repair the battered fortress, his next 
to fin<l a convenient harfjour for his flotilla. After a 
weefrspjmt in surveying, lie discovered this at Tagan-r6g 
(the horuVTagan). the Turkish mosques in the town 
of Azof w(^e transformed into Christian churches, and 
Peter was able to hear divine service in one of them 
before his departure. 

Peter now ordered preparations to be made for 
the solemn entry of the victorious troops into 
Moscow. In the meantime he paid a vdsit to the 
iron-works in the neiglibourhood of Tiila. Here he 
met Nikita Demidof, the cleverest smith anid irour 
forger in the whole region, and made a great friendship 
with him. To this friendship are due the large 
grants of land made to the Demidof family in the 
Ural Mountains, from which they became one of the 
wealthiest families in Europe. Mazepa, tbe Hetman 
of the Cossacks, met the Tsar on the road from 
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Vordnezh to T61a and presented him with a magnifi- 
cent sabre, set with precious stones. He tfild him 
of the snccessfnl attacks of tlie Zaporoviun (jossacks 
nphn the Turkisli fleet in the Black Sea. 

The triumphal entry into Moscow took place 
on September 30th. Tlic influence of the foreigners 
was app.arent in the procession. Vinius had charge 
of the triumphal arehe.s, which he had erected on 
classical models. Thu lius.sian j)easants looked 
amazed at emblems and attributes taken from Greek 
mythology, at inscriptions referring to Hercules and 
Mars, to the victory of fionstanfins over Maxentiiis. 
They could hotter nnderstatul tlic colossal figures ol‘ 
the Turks, and the huge })ictures whitdi re]>res('nted 
battles and sea-fights. The geiK'rals rode in the 
procession in carriages or on horsc'back. Jjofort 
occupied the sledge of the Tsar himself, while Peter 
walked behind it, witli a partizau in his hand, in the 
simple uniform of a sea-captain. This ui)parent 
humility was in all probability not veu-y agreeable 
to popular feeling. 

The capture of Azof produced a great ofi'cct 
throughout the civilised world. At Oonstfint ihoide 
the consternation was so great that some hi^n olHcials 
were executed. All the janissaries who could be 
found were arrested, and tlieir goods (ton fi seated ; and 
the commandant who had surrendered the town, fled to 
save his life, hut lost the whol*! of his property. 
The feeling in Europe was just as strong. The 
last Russian victories had been gained by the Tsar 
Alexis ^ver the Poles and Swedes many years ago. 
Since thht time there had been a series of defeats. 
It was undoubtedly a great glory to have inflicted 
a severe blow on the common enemy of Christendom. 
The Western Powers had now begun to pay a greater 
attention to Eastern affairs, and it was obvious that 
the alli&Dce witlj Russia would be worth having to 
any Power who was interested in them. But 
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congratulation was not unraixed with jealonsy. There 
were many who did not desire a too rapid rise for 
Knssia, and this feeling was especially strong in 
Poland. ^ * 

The situation of affairs in this conntry was coming 
to that condition which was to give Peter occupation 
during a large portion of his career. The great. King 
John 8obi<fsky had died in the summer of 1096. As 
the crown was hereditary, the choice of a successor 
occasioned considerable eoutrovcrsy. The two principal 
candidates were the Prince of Conti, the nephew of 
the great Conde, snpjwrted by the French, and 
Augustus, the physically strong, as (larlyle calls him, 
Elector of Saxony. 

Before the con(]nest of Azof, a Frenchman, named 
Fonriii, who had accompaiiietl tlic foreign engineers 
to Rnssia, and was now returned to Warsaw, spolce 
with liigh approval of the cifcict which the energy of 
Peter had produced on the military activity of the 
Russian Empire. The Polish Senators shook their 
heads over the boldness and activity of the young 
Tsar^ and asked what was to come of it. One 
voievode remarked that the Russians owed every- 
thing to V^ing John, who had made an alliance with 
them and so stimulated them to be a warlike people ; 
without that the B.us8ians would have been paying 
tribute to the Tartars until the present day, and 
would have remained quietly at home ; but it was 
easy to see that they would now acquire a certain 
polish. Another voievode remarked that it would 
have been better for them to have remained at home ; 
if they received polish and once smelt bloody then w-c 
shonld see What would come of it. The Lord forbid 
it! 

Nikitin, the Russian Resident in Warsaw, received 
the news of the capture of Azof on August 29th, 
during divine service. He immediately ordered a 
prayer of thanksgiving to be offered, and feasted the 
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people with beer and bread. On September 1st, ho 
made, in a sitting of the Senate, a speech in praise of 
the Tsar. He said that, like a true Peter, he had with 
the sign of the cross opened the doors of Jemsalem, 
which had been lost, and which now might be re- 
gained by Christians. He would soon maroh against 
the Crimea, but ho needed allies to assist him against 
the common enemy. The way lay open to Constanti- 
nople, the wealthy Arabia might become the prey 
, of the Polish eagle ; now was the time to enlarge 
the borders of Poland aud, with the cross in their 
hands, to grind the heathen to powder. It was bettor 
to acquire solid titles to fame in this way than to 
claim titles which did not belong to them. A threat 
was contained in these last words, because the Polish 
kings still retained the titles of (Jraud Dnkes of 
Smohlnsk and Kief, which no longer belong(Hl to 
them, but to Russia. Two days alter this sj)ecch the 
Imperial Resident informed Nikitin that the Senators 
had determined to suppress the titles that were 
objected to, but that they were not ])lcased at the 
capture of Azof, which was entirely une.Kpected on 
their part. 

Nikitin reported to Moscow that, on September 11th, 
the Poles had celebrated the capture of Azof by the 
firing of guns, and in other ways, and tried to appear 
as if they were much delighted. But in reality they 
were not so ; they were rather considering whether 
they should not ally tliemsc.lves against the Russians 
with the Khan of the Crimea, who bad warned them 
against Peter. It was inileed a great pity that the 
Poles dii not accept the offer of the Tsar. The reign 
of Peter would have been more uniformly successful, 
as well as more beneficent in its consequences, if it 
had led to the extension of the Russian empire to 
the South rather than to the North, and to the seeking 
pf an oatlet to Europe rather through the Mediter- 
meau thw thrdbgh the Baltic. 
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Sapieha, the Hetman of Litboania, attempted to 
diminish the reputation of Peter by saying that, after 
all the Kussians had not done so very moch, be- 
cause they had achieved no snccess at sea, and A^eof 
had not been taken by storm, bnt had capitulated. 
To this Nikitin riiplied that he should be quite 
satisfied if not only the whole of Turkey, but also 
Poland and Lithnania capitulated in like manner, 
because then at any rate the Poles would have peace 
and quiet instead of the continual contentions by 
which they were at present agitated. , 

With regard to the rest of the continent, Nikitin 
reported that the lilies of France were blanched by 
the thunder and lightning of Peter’s triniiiph, bnt 
tliat Sjiain, Portugal, England, Holland, and Venice, 
wore n'ally glail at heart. Undoubtedly Prussia, not 
then a kingdom, hailed with joy the rise of the new 
Power. When Peter appeared at Kduigsberg in the 
following year fireworks were let off in bis honour, 
and one of the tableaux rejiresented the Russian fleet 
before Azof sailing in a sea of flame. It was natural 
that a similar feeling should be shown in Holland 
and A^enice, which might take some credit to them- 
selves fo\ the success of the enterprise. Moscow, 
situated in the middle of a country difficult of 
approach, had now fixed her foot firmly upon the 
sea and had laid the foundations of a fleet. 

Peter himself was not by any means content with 
what he had done. H(! determined to establish a 
large fleet in the Black Sea. lie sent three thousand 
families of peasants and three thousand Streltsi and 
soldiers to people the empty towm of Azof. T^ provide 
a fleet, every proprietor with ten thousand peasants’ 
families, and ever}' monastery with eight thousand, was 
obliged to furnish a ship, fully armed and equipped, 
before April 1698. The merchants were to provide 
twelve mortar-boats, and others were to contribute in 
like manner. Smaller proprietors ‘were ordered to 
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enrol themselves into compaaies for the construction 
of ships, similnr to the symmories of the ancient 
Greeks. The ships and galleys were to bo built at 
VQr6nezh. The Government provided the timber, 
bat nothing else. As a fact, the vessels were nearly 
all built by conti'actors who wore resident in the 
German suburb. Most of the vessels were ready by 
the ap})ointcd time. 

y^e must again quote the words of I’eter himself, 
in the i)reface to the “ Maritime llcgulations ” ; “ On 
^is account he turned his whole mind to the con- 
stroction of a fleet, and when, on acc.c)unL of the 
insults of the Tartars, the si(,>ge of Azof was bi'gnu, 
.and afterwards that town was fortunately talceii, then, 
according to his imcliangeablc will, he <lid not endure 
thinking long about it. lie (inickly set about the 
work. A suitable place for sliijvbiiilding was found 
on the lliver Voronezh, clo.se to the b)wn of that 
name, skilful shi]»wriglits were called from England 
and Holland, and in 1 Obt* there began a new work in 
!Enssia,.the cbnstrnctum of great war-shijjs, galley.s, and 
other vessels. And that this might ‘ b<! ibr ever 
secured in Russia, and that he might introduce among 
his people the art of tliis business, he sent many 
people of noble families to Holland and 0 (,her states 
to learn tlie building and management of sliips. And 
that the monarch might not be shamefully behind 
' his subjects iu that trade, he himself took a journey 
to Holland, and iu Amsterdam, at the East India 
wharf, giving himself up, with other volunteers, to 
the learning of naval architecture, he got what was 
necessary for a good carpenter to know, and, by his 
own work and skill, constructed and launched a new 
ship.” 

As mentioned in the preceding account, Peter sent 
abroad fifty nobles, belonging to the highest and most 
distingnished &milies in’ the Emp^. Twenty-eight 
were ordered to dtaly, and the rest to England and 

• 6 
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Holland. Most of them were married and had 
families, so that we may imagine the^ order to leave 
their country suddenly was not especially acceptable 
to them. Each of them was accompanied by a soldier. 
They were instructed to make themselves familiar 
with the use of charts, compasses, and navigation, 
to learn the art of ship-building and the dutiefs of 
common sailors. If any one returned without per- 
mission, or without a certificate of proficiency, his 
property was to be confiscated. They were to pay 
their own expenses. Among those sent were members 
of the distinguished families Kurdkin, Dolgorfi^ 
Tolstdi, and Hilkof. It is remarkable that not one 
of tliem acquired reputation in naval matters, although 
many became eminent in other ways, and they all 
probably profited by their enforced years of absence 
from tlie ' prejudices of their own country. But 
far more important than the mission of these 
disciples was the journey of Peter himself His 
years of learning were now at an end, and his years 
of wandering began. With this enterprise, which 
dates from 1691, begius the epoch of those far- 
reaching reforms which obliterated the Bussia of 
the Kremlin and created tlic Bussia of to-day. 



CHAPTER X. 

Peter’s journey to the west. 

• 

M any reasons have been assigned for Peter’s 
journey to Western lOurope. Some have said 
that it was in fnlfilineiit of a vow whicli he had 
made wlien in danger in the While Sea, tiiat he 
would visit the graves of St. Peter and St. Paul at 
Rome ; others have described it as a mere voyage 
of pleasure. Both these reasons are cer(,ainly ground- 
less. There is more in Voltaire’s suggestion, that be 
left his dominions for a time in order to learn how 
better to govern them, and a deep insight in Napoleon’s 
remark ; “ He left his country to deliver himself for 
a while from the crown, so as to learn ordinary life, 
and to remount by degrees to greatness.” It was 
natural also that he should desire to set the c.'cample 
of foreign travel to his subjects, and that, having 
commanded many of them to sojourn abroad, at great 
inconvenience, he should wish to sU)w them that he 
was ready to undergo the same privations himself. 
There is no doubt that his journey would tend to make 
similar jmirneys fashionable. 

•Still, his main object was to learn the art of ship- 
building in Holland and in England. Out of the year 
and a half which he sj^ent away from his country, nine 
months, or half the time, were given to hard work at 
l^e ship-yards. Also, it is expressly mentioned, in the 
instractionB to ths Embassy which went with him, 
that their object was to ^ the engagement of skilled 
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workmen, and the workers of sail-cloth, ropes, anchors, 
cork, and saws. The whip which he <5arried with him 
was a carious piece of workmanship. It was decorated 
with Peter’s portrait, surrounded by all kinds of toolst— 
compass, hammer, axe, etc. — and it bore the inscrip- 
tion, “ 1 am in the condition of a learner, and 1 desire 
teachers.” 

The determination to undertake the journey was,, 
finally formed in the last month of 1G96. The originib^ 
tiori of the plan is fjenerally ascribed to Lefort. On 
December 6th, 1696, it was publicly anuonuced ifi' 
Moscow that the Tsar had tlie intention of sending an 
embassy to the Emperor, to the Kings of England 
and Denmarir, to the Pope, tbe States-G eueral of 
Holland, the Elccstor of Brandenburg and the licpublic 
of Venice, with the idea of uniting the Christian Powers 
to fight against the Sultan. It was, indeed, to be a 
kind of complimenlary visit paid by liussia to the 
chief Western Powers, in order to announce her resolve 
to become a part of the European system. 

The Embassy was formed and fitted out wifJi great 
magnificence. At the head of it was placed Francis 
Lefort, and under him two Ilussians, Golovin and 
Voznitsyn, Lefort owed his position not so much 
to political knowledge as to his pleasant manners, and 
his tact in intercourse with men. He passed for 
a clever and cultivated man, but we cannot discover 
that he had any political talent. 

The Embassy consisted of two hundred persons, 
amongst wliom were thirty “ volunteers ” sent abroad 
to learn ship-building. They were divided into three 
companies, each of whom was under a decurion or 
dmainik. One of these decniions was Peter himself. 
His presence with the Embassy was kept a profound 
secret. Even if there were reports that Peter was to 
make a tour, it was not known that he was present 
^th the Embassy. To avoid discovgry, Petef dways 
(rote to his friends in Moscow with sympathetic ink, 
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which could not be read without nndergoin" a chemical 
process. He was never to be addressed except as Min 
Her Peter Mikhailof, discarding even the termination 
“fitch” which was assnmed by the higher aristocracy. 
It was forbidden to mention his presence with l.he 
Embassy under pain of death, and we find that even 
the younger Lefort did not allude to it in his letters 
Imme until September 1697, many months after they 
bad started. He then said that it was impossible to 
the matter secret. 

This incx)gmto had great atlvantages. It enabled 
Peter to become a serious student, to move about 
frpely, to associate with any one lie pleased, and at 
the same time to conversi* openly with persons of 
high rank on questions of politics. To govern the 
kingdom during 'his absence he appointed a regency 
consisting of three persons, Li'o Naryshkin, Boris 
Golitsyn and Prince Peter Prozordlsky. This 
triumvirate was invested with supreme power, and 
Gordon, in his diary, always speaks of them as '* their 
majesties.” Moscow was committed to the charge of 
Prince Ramodan(\fsky. 

Just as the preparations for the journey were 
concluded, an unexpected delay occurred. As Gordon 
says, “ A merry night has been ajioilr, by an accident 
of discovering treason against his Majesty.” The 
Colonel of the Streltsi, Ivan Zickler, and two Russian 
nobles of high rank, Alexis Roki'vuiu and Theodore 
Pdshkin, were accused, on th(! testimony of L4rion 
Yelisdrof, of plotting against the life of the Tsar. 
There y®* probably no plot, but only loose and 
ungnarefed talk. However, the acensod were tried, 
tortured, and condemned, being beheaded in the 
Red Sqnare after having their arms and legs chopped 
off. The causes of their discontent were their attach- 
ment to dissent and their dislike of Peter’s in- 
novations. , 

It sai^ that Peter received news of this con- 

I • 
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spiracy at eight o’clock on the evening of the very 
day on which it was to he executed, as he was dining 
with Lefort. He said nothing about it, and ordered 
a captain of the guard, Limiuof, to surround the 
house in which the conspirators were assembled. Ho 
went there himself at about ten, before his guards 
had arrived, and walked into the dining-hall as if 
to take part in the feast. They drank to his health, . 
and when he rose to reply Theodore Pdshkin sai^; 
in a low voice, “ It is time, brother.” Sokdvnia, 
replied, “ Not yet.” Then Peter called out, “ It iSr 
my time, you wretch,” and struck Piishkin a violent 
blow in the face ; and at the same moment Liminof 
entered with his troops. The conspirators, seeing 
that they were betrayed, fell at the feet of the Tsar 
and begged for pardon ; but he only Said, “ Take away 
these dogs and strangle them.” 

Peter left Moscow on March 10th, 1697. He was 
obliged to avoid Poland, because of the disturbed 
state of the kingdom in consequence of the elections. 
He had therefore to pass through Sweden, and came 
first to Kiga. It is a curious fact that, when the 
Northern war broke out, three years later, his dis- 
courteous receptiou in this town by Eric Dalberg, 
the governor, was put forward as a serious grievance. 
Peter had, in fact, no grievance whatever. 

A severe famine was raging in Livonia. It was 
difficult for the Livonian Government to provide 
sufficient horses and carriages for so large a company, 
and the governor of Pskov, whose duty it was to 
give notice to the Government of Riga of what they 
bad to expect, had failed to do so. In conbequence 
they found no carriages to meet them and no sufficiency 
of food. They were treated civilly enough in Riga 
itself, but they had to pay dear for their board and 
lodging. Dalberg, although he knew that P^ter was 
present, respected the Tsar’s incognita As the Embassy 
was not accredited to Sweden, be did «ot think it 
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right to enter into personal relations with the Bassiau 
Ambassador, who was merely passing through the 
country. So there were no military spectacles and 
no* fireworks, bnt a certain coolness and stiffness. 
The governor acted, no donbt, with perfect correctness, 
bnt it would have been much better for himself and 
for his country if he had behaved differently. 

Other unpleasantnesses occurred. There were 
parrels between Peter’s suite and the town anthori- 
nes, no strange thing if they carried into Sweden the 
nianners of the German Suburb. When Peter went 
‘ to visit a Dutch ship which was anchored in the 
Dvfuo, he was'stopped by soldiers ; also they prevented 
him from examining the fortifications . Lefort admitted 
that this was peiffectly right, bnt the sting nevertheless 
remained. Dalberg, when at a later period he wrote 
to defend himself, maintained that he was quite 
justified in guarding jealously the secrets of a frontier 
fortress which had once been attacked by the Russians, 
and might be attacked again. Peter certainly sent to 
Vinins a special report on the strength of the garrison 
and the character of the fortifications ; he also des- 
patched to Ramodanofsky specimens of the saddles 
used by the Swedish soldiers. However, the sore 
rankled. Peter wrote to Vinins : “ Here we lived 
in a slavish way, and were tired with tbe mere sight 
of things ” ; and in 1701), when Peter begun the siege 
of Riga, he threw the first bombshells into the town 
with nis own hand, and wrote to Meushikif ; “ May 
God grant us grace to avenge ourselves on this 
accursed* place.” 

* The Embassy had to stay at Riga a whole week, 
until the Dvina was free from ice and they were able 
to i)Toceed. On April 10th they arrived at Mitan, the 
capital of Cnrland. Here they experienced a warm 
' and brilliant reception. The Dnke of Cnrland, 
Frederick Casimir, had known Lefort many years 
before in ^Uand, and» their adventiures together in 
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thei^yontl^ft^l days had been of a tmnultuous character. 
They met now under changed circumstances. Peter 
in mrt laid aside his in(!Ognito ; he visited the Duke 
ana the Duchess, and had much conversation wllth 
private persons on Russian affairs. It was hero that, 
he confided to Blomberg w'bat has been previously 
narrated about the election of the Patriarch. Peter 
also was not idle in his craft. He found time tO" 
finish a large beam, seventy feet long, which was still 
shown in hlitau twenty years ago, ;'v 

After a fortnight’s stay at Mitaia he proceeded to 
Liban, where he saw the Baltic for the first time. 
He could scarcely anticijiatc that the Russian fleet 
would in a few years’ time play an important part in 
these waters, and that tlie greater i)arb of the coast 
would belong to Russia. He was detained here for a 
week by bad weather, and spent his time with sailors, 
with whom he used to drink in a wine-cellar, giving 
liimself out as the captain of a Russian privateer. 
He also visited an apothcoaiy’s shop, wh^ise he was 
much struck by the siglit of a salamander preserved 
in spirits. After this, as he desired to avoid Polish 
territory, he went by sea to Pillau, the port of 
Konigsberg, whereas the rest of the Embassy travelled 
by land by way of Merael. 

Blom.\)erg also tells us of the visit to Onrland : 

“ Open 'tables were kejtt everywhere, with trumpets 
aii^ music, with feasting and excessive drinking all 
the'time, as if his Tsarish Majesty had been another 
Bacchus. I have never seen such hard drinkers ; it 
is not possible to ex])ress it, and they boast of it ns 
a mighty qualification.” 

Fredeiick, Elector of Brandenburg, who was soon 
to become the first King of Prussia, was naturally 
much interested at Peter’s arrival, and had taken 
great pains to ascertain every detail of the journey!. 
He sent a chaipberlain to meet Peter at Pillau, and to 
offer ho8|atality, but met vj^th an evwive uoffwet. 
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At Konigaberg Peter lived in a small bouse ; but be 
drove out late at niglit to call on the Elector, and 
was admitted by a private staircase. The interview 
lifted for an hour and a half. Ue could not allow 
the Elector to return his visit, but went to him 
again, and was entertained bv him at his country 
house, where be witnessed a bear fight and attended 
a hunting party. The Embassy arrived eleven days 
later, and Avas received with great splendour. They 
appeared before the Elector in Russian costume. Peter 
stood at tbe window to see them coming, but, not- 
withstanding this, the Elector liad to ask Lefort how 
the Tsar was, and whether they bad left him in good 
health. Fireworks were let off in their honour, which 
represented, amongst other tilings, the Kussian arms 
and the victory of Azof. 

We have detailed accounts of this visit in the 
correspondence of the philosopher Leibnitz with the 
Electress Sophia Charlotte. lie says that Peter made 
a very favourable impression. They admired his good 
temper' and affability, his ready wit, and his skill in 
trumpet-blowing and drum-beating, ijeibnitz also 
writes : Lefort drinks like a hero ; no one can rival 
him. It is feared that be will be tlie death of some of 
' tbe Elector’s courtiers. Beginning in tbe evening, he 
does not leave his pipe and glass till thi’ee hours after 
sunrise, and yet he is a man oi' great ability.” At 
KSuigsberg, as elsewhere, Peter did not neglect 
serious duties. He was regularly instructed in artillery 
practice, and received a cerrificatc saying that Peter 
MicliAilpf hafl thoroughly learnt the use of firearms 
^ind of* all kinds of artillery. Tlie exercise-books 
which he used at this time are still extant, and they 


show the conscientiousness and the extent of Jiis labour. 
They contain rules of all kinds for the mixing of 
powder, the calibre of the guns, and the art of firing 
them. , 

Frederic^ had hop^ to induce Peter to sign a 
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defensive alliance, protecting Brandenburg against 
attacks from Sweden or Poland ; but in this he was 
disappointed. The object Peter had chiefly in view 
was the prosecntion of the war with Turkey, fie 
therefore confined himself to presenting the Elector 
with vague answers. A kind of treaty was indeed 
signed on June 12th, but it had only reference to 
commercial aflairs, to the extradition of criminals, to 
the ceremonial of embassies, and to the good treatment 
of Bnssian visitors. The Brandcnburgers remarked 
that on this occasion the members of the Russian 
Embassy were more aflable, more courteous, and more 
compliant than they had ever been before. They 
expected that great advantages would ensue from the 
Russian alliance. 

At last the visit came to an end, after a month’s 
sojonrn, and Peter went to Pillan to avoid passing 
through Poland. Here he had to stay three weeks, in 
consequence of the condition of aflairs in that country. 
The dispute as to the election was of the greatest 
interest and importance to Russia, and Peter did not 
venture to proceed until he heard that the election of 
Augustus was certain. 

An incident which occurred just before his departure 
throws light on the peculiarities of his character. 
He had prepared a great entertainment for the Elector 
at Pillau, on June 29th, his name day, the Feast of 
St. Peter and St. Paul, one of the most important 
feaste in the Russian calendar. Frederick sent an 
excuse, saying that he was obliged to pay a visit 
to the Duke of Cnrland at Memel, but ^hat he 
despatched instead the Graf von Kreyzen and thef 
Landvogt of Schacken, to present his congratulations 
to the Tsar, and to attend the banquet. When the 
envoys had retired after the dinner to refresh them* 
selves, a very necessary operation if the proceedings 
were conducted in the us^ mannei^ Peter got into 
a great rage; he said that th%Elector w^ good, but 
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that his connsellorB were devils, and he loohed sulkily 
at Graf Kreyzen. As the envoy continued to smile 
and look pleasant, which was all he could do, Peter 
hiS him twice in the chest and told him to be o£P. 
The envoys, as may be suprased, lost no time in 
returning to KOnigsberg. Peter wrote a note of 
apology to the Elector, saying that the envoys had 
treats him in an unfriendly manner, had caused him 
^a great (leal of anno3'ance, and had run away. He 
koped that such worthless brutes would not cause 
any interruption in the good feeling between himself 
and their master. 

This 'n)ccurrence, as might be expected, excited a 
great deal of attention. The papal nuncio, resident 
at Dautzig, wrote a report of it to the Holy Father, 
and remarked that the reason of Peter's indignation 
was that the Elector had not come himself after all 
the preparations he had made. He also says that 
the Tsar would have drawn his sword if those who 
surrounded him had not prevented him. Peter was 
probably disappointed because Frederick did not come 
to see his fireworks, which he had most likely pre- 
pared with his own hands. 

Peter now continued his journey to Holland. He 
proceeded by sea to Colberg, but did not go farther, 
because hew afraid of falling in with the French 
Squadron, which was bringing the Prince de Conti to 
Poland. He did not himself visit .Berlin, although 
his suite went there, and were handsomely entertained. 
He inspected the celebrated iron-works at llsenburg, 
in the H^rtz, and ascended the Brocken. From thence 
he went* to a place called Koppenbrilgge, where he 
met Sophia Charlotte, the Elecjtjress of Brandenburg, 
and her mother the Electress of Hanover. We have 
accounts of the visit written by both these ladies. Peter 
went to sup with them, danced afterwards, and made 
himself generally aneeable. The party did not 
break up tU^four in thesmoming. 
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Sophia Charlotte writes : “ My mother and I began 
to pay him our compliments, but he made Mr. Leiort 
reply for him, for he seemed shy, hid his face in his 
hands, and said, ‘ Ich kann mcht S'prccken.' We 
tamed him a little, and he sat down at the table 
between my mother and myself, and we talked to him 
in turn, each striving who should do it. Sometimes he 
replied himself, sometimes by interpreters, but he said, 
nothing which was not to the point on all the subjects / 
which were suggested, for the vivacity of my mother; 
put to him many questions, to which he replied wilA* 
the same readiness, and 1 was astonished that he wag 
not tired with the conversation, for I have been told 
that it is not much the habit in his country. As to' his 
grimaces, 1 imagined them worse than 1 found them, 
and some are not in his power to correct. One can 
see also that he has had no one to teach him how to eat 
properly, but he has a natural, unconstrained air which 
pleases me.” 

The mother says, writing a few days later : “ The 
Tsar is very tall, his features are fine and his figure 
very noble. ‘ He has great vivacity of mind, and a 
ready and just repartee. But, with all the advantages 
with which nature has endowed him, it could be 
wished that his manners were a little less rustic. 
We immediately sat down to table. Hejt Koppen- 
stein, who did the duty of marshal, presented the 
napkin to his Majesty, who Was greatly embarrassed, 
for, instead of a table-napkin, at Brandenburg they 
liad given him au ewer and a basin after the meal. 
He was very gay, very talkative, and we established a 
great friendship for each other, and he exchanged 
snnfF-l)0?Le8 with my daughter. We stayed, in truth, 
a very long time at table, hut we would gladly have 
remained there longer still without feeling a moment 
of enmUf for the Tsar was in very good humour, and 
never ceased talking to ns. My daughter had her 
Italians sing. Their song ]}|ieaBed hioj^ thongh he 
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coafessed to us that he did not care much for music. 
1 asked him if he liked hunting. He replied that his 
father had been very fond of it, but that he himself, 
frftm his earliest youth, had had a real passion tor 
navigation and fireworks. He told us that he worked 
himself in building ships, showed us his bauds, and 
made us touch the callous places that had been caused 
by work. He brought his musicians, and they played 
Enssian dances, which we liked better than Polish 
dues. Le Port tmd his nephew dressed in French style 
and had much wit. We did not speak to the other 
ambassadors. We regretted that we could not stay 
longer, so that we could see liim again, for his society 
gave us nduch pleasure. He is a very extraordinary 
man. It is impossible to describe him, or even to give 
an idea of him, unless yon have seen him. He has a 
very good heart, and remarkably noble sentiments. I 
must tell you, also, that he did not get drunk in our 
presence, but we had hardly left when the people of 
his suite made ample amends.” 

In another letter she says ; — 

“ They have four dwarfs. Two of them are very 
well-proportioned, and perfectly well-bred : sometimes 
he kissed, and sometimes he pinched the ear ef his 
favourite dwarf. He took the head of our little 
Princess, (Sophia Dorothea, ten years old,) and kissed 
her twice. The ribbons of her hair sufiered in conse- 
quence. He also kissed her brother (afterwards 
George 11. of England, then sixtc^jn years old). He 
is a prince at once verj" good and very mcchant. 
He has .quite the manners of his country. If he had 
jeceived'a better education, he would be an accom- 
plished man, for he has many good qualities, and an 
infinite amount of natural wit.” 



CHAPTER XI. 

PKTEB IN HOLLAND. 

P ETER was extremely anxious to reach HollancI, 
and he chose the route down the Rhine. At 
Emmerich he left the embassy and hired a little boat 
to take him down to Amsterdam. At Schenkenschanz, 
the Dutch frontier, a large crowd was assembled to see 
the Tsar. A woman went up to the company and asked 
whether they T^ere Christians, as there was a report that 
the whole mission was to be baptized at Cleves. Peter 
reached Amsterdam on the afternoon of August 7th. 
He did not stop a moment, but continued his journey 
to Zaandam. This little town lies on the banks of 
the River Zaan, a short distance from the wide stream 
of the Y. At the time of Peter’s visit it was the centre 
of a great ship-building business. There were not 
less than fifty wharves in Zaandam in which vessels 
were constructed, and the workmen were so skilled that 
they could turn out a complete vessel five weeks, after 
the keel was laid. The saw-mills were worked then, 
as now, by wind power. 

Arriving at Zaandam at six o’clock in the morning, 
the Tsar saw an old friend of his, Gerrit Hist, who 
had been employed in Russia as a smith, in a small 
boat fishing for eels. The Russians,- who recognised 
him, called ont, “ Smith, smith, come here ! ” Eist 
was astonished to see a strange boat in the river, and 
still more to j^d the Tsar of Muscovy «n board. Peter 
informed Eift that he intended to lodge m his house. 

w * 
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Eist objected that his house was too small and hadly 
fhrnish^. At last, after the ejection of a widow 
woman at the price of a few shillings, Peter established 
hjpaself, Eist receiving the strictest orders to tell no 
one who his lodger was. 

Peter had been the first to jnmp on shore and to 
moor his ship to the qnay, He was dressed like a 
common sailor, but as the members of his snite wore 
the Rnssian costnme, a crowd assembled. Peter told 
them that they had nothing to do with the great 
Embassy which was expected, bat that they were only 
foreign craftsmen seeking work. 

On Monday morning tlie Tsar purchased a number 
of carpenter’s tools, carried them to bis house with 
his own hands, and set to work at once. The same 
day he engaged himself as a workman under the name 
of Peter MiKhAilof in the yard of Lyrist Teenniszoon 
Rogge on the Buitenzaan. He did not forget to visit 
the families of the old friends whom lie had known in 
Russia. One old woman gave him a dram of Geneva, 
which he accepted with great pleasure ; another gave 
him a dinner. The suite received orders to adopt the 
Zaandam dress, and the tailors of Amsterdam were set 
to work with great energy. On the Sunday Peter 
bought a shrall row-boat, after much haggling, for 
forty florins' and a quart of beer, which buyer and 
seller drank together. 

■ Besides the ehip-jrards, Peter visited the workshops 
and the shops, the oil- and papcr-mi]ls, the saw-mills, 
the rope-works, sail-manufactories, iron-forgers, and 
compass-makers. He paid great attention to every- 
thing, and showed extraordinary skill in the manipula- 
tion of processes which he had never seen before. 

On Wednesday the secret of his personality became 
known. A man of Zaandam, established in Russia, 
had written to his father that the Tsar could easily 
be recognised by hie great height — ^nearly seven feet-- 
by a slight twitching of his head and his right hand 
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and by a mole on bis right cheek. The man read the 
letter alond in a barber’s shop, and almost immediately 
after Peter entered the room. Of coarse the news 
was spread abroad, but, happily for Peter, a lai^e 
number of people refused to believe it. On Thursday 
he sailed up the Zaau and visited some wind-mills. 
One of these was of a new kind, and the Tsar himself 
worked at some details of it. In consequence of this 
it is still called “ The Great Prince.’’ 

The same day Peter purchased from Dick Hoffel, 
for four hundred and fifty florins, a sailing yacht with 
all the necessary equipment. He got it ready, for 
service, and made a new bowsprit for it, which we ore 
told was an excellent piece of work. On Friday be 
was on the water as early as 4 a.m., sailing on the 
Vorzaan and the Y, and again in the {^ternoon. 
He naturally attracted a great crowd, but' he knew 
how to defend himself. A man went up to him and 
stared him in the face, but immediately received a 
violent blow on the head. “Well done, Marsje,” his 
friends cried ; “ you are dubbed a knight.’’ And he was 
always called “The Knight” from t|mt day. The 
crowd became so great that Peter shi^ himself up in 
an inn and only returned to Zaandam m the dusk of 
the evening. W 

On Saturday a large shijp was to be^awched, and 
Cornelius Calf, the ship-builder, pronj([spa to reserve 
for Peter an enclosure with palisade and a guard ; but 
the crowds who arrived from Amsterdam threw down 
the palisade and drove away the guard. The mayor 
went to fetch the Tsar, but he refused to come, saying 
there were too many people. So the laufich topk 
place without him, and the Amsterdamers returned 
disappointed. On the Sunday the crowds became 
worse than ever ; the town was fuller than at the fair. 
The Tsar did not dare to go out, and flew into a great 
.passion. At last, wiUi great difficulty, they got him 
<on baud his yacht about one in fhe Afternoon. . A 
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vkxleut storm now arose ; tbe yacht’s cable parted ; the 
TOBsel, drifted into mid-stream, was in danger of 
sinkmg. Peter wonld listen to no remonstrances, but 
sailed to Amsterdam, which be reached in safety. It 
thus happened that Peter only stayed in Zaandam a 
week, althongh the legends of his whole sojonrn have 
especially clnstered round this place. 

. At Amsterdam Peter made the acquaintance of the 
Burgomaster Nicholas Witsen, with whom he had 
previously corresponded, and who had a very high 
reputation in his own city, having written an important 
hook on Northern and Eastern Tartary. Witsen was 
one of the directors of the East India Company, and 
was therefore able to arrange that Peter shonld have 
a lodging in their dockyard, and shonld take part in 
the constmotiOn of a frigate, a hundred feet long, from 
its inception to its condnsion. The moment Peter 
heard of this he set ont for Zaandam in the middle 
of the night to get his tools, and left without bidding 
good-bye to any one. It mnst have been a great 
disappointment to him to find his first plans so 
completely thwarted ; but, ou a calm review of cir- 
cnmstances, he could not have expected anything else. 
Before he began his work he consented to be present 
at a great sham fight, organised by the East India 
Company, and followed by a banquet. Peter w^ 
beside himself with delight. He steered his shij) 
into the thick of the firing, and could not find 
words to express his pleasure. • ^ 

The next day he established himself in the East 
India Docks ; and here he worked for four months and 
a. half. * He lived in a small house with Prince 
Bagration and Count Apraxin, afterwards Grand 
Admiral of Russia. He rose very earljr, had no regular 
hours for meals, lighted his own fire and cooked 
his own food, living like a simple carpenter. His 
master was the Baas ” or Boss,” Genit Claes Pool. 
He did not ^ooulage visitors. One day an English- 
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man of distinction, either Marlborough or Portland, 
went to the docks to see him at work. The “ baas,” 
in order to point him ont, said to him, Peter, 
carpenter of Zaandam, help those men to carry tbht 
wood.” And he instantly obeyed. 

Not content with carpentering, Peter wished to take 
lessons in mathematics and navigation, and to learn 
tbe designing of vessels. For this ]ra^se Witsen 
introdneed him to the best masters. Witsen himself 
gave np all his Mondays to the Tsar. Also, that he 
might stndy astronomy, the Government of Amsterdam 
constmeted an observatory and invited a famous 
astronomer from Rotterdam to instmet him. 

Peter did not altogether forget his first love) 
Zaandam. He sent several of his snite to learn there, 
and assisted at the lannch of a ship from the whar^ 
examining the process with great attention. He 
found, however, that the process of letting down the 
ship with ropes was long and tedious, and he did not 
wait to see it completed. Peter’s note-books written 
at this time have been preserved, and show the industry 
with which he worked. He also had a good many 
letters to answer, as all important matters from home 
were referred to him. He tried to devote one day 
a week to pnblic business, but he told Vinius that, 
either from absence, or laziness, or dissipation, he 
could not always manage it. He was the first to 
communicate to the Government of Moscow the 
glorious victory of Prince Eugene over the Turks 
at Zenta. For this he ordered thanksgivings and 
Te Dmm in Russia, and a banquet at tire Dutch 
Embassy. * « 

Peter also did his best to . induce William IIL to 
jma the alliance against Turkey, but William probably 
rimught that Donis XIY. was a worse enemy to the 
freedom pf Europe than any Turk would be. . WiRiam 
Wes hpW at Loo, engaged in the negotiations which 
led to itiie pieace of Byswick., l^e wifiin|ly consented 
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to au interview with the Tsar, which it was agreed 
should he quite private, without etiquette. They met 
at Utrecht at the end of August, Peter being accom- 
p&ied hy Witsen and Lefort. No account of tbcir 
conversation has been preserved, bat a medal was 
struck to commemorate tiie occurrence. 

Peter had some diificolty in keeping his suite in 
order. One of them, who had allowed himself to 
criticise Peter's conduct, and had begged him to have a 
little more respect for his dignity, was thrown into irons, 
and would have been put to death if the Burgo- 
master had not intervened. Another, who indulged 
to excess in spfrituous liquors, was obliged to turn 
the wheel of a rope-walk until the skin was rubbed 
off his hands. After executing these duties he made 
a journey to the Texel, talking to those who aceom- 
pauied him of the siege of AkoI, and making a drawing 
of the idahe, which is still preserved in Amsterdam. 
When he urns there he had the good fortune to see 
the Qremiland whale fleet enter the harbour, under 
the pressure of a strong Nor’-wester. They hod ex- 
lierieuced extraordinary good fortune, having taken 
no less than one thousand one hundred and ninety- 
seven whales, a number far beyond the average. 

He was able afterwards to learn the details of this 
sport at Zaaudam, where be saw tlie making of the 
oil, and other operations. He was in excellent humour, 
and seemed to have got over his shyness, whereas 
he was of course now less an object’ of curiosity than 
before. He frequently visited Zaandam in his yacht. 
An eye-;ivitnes8 tells us that at this time he was 
tall and strong, neither very thin nor very fat, alert, 
qmck and rea(^ in all his movements, his face round, 
the expressHin a little hard, with brown eyebrows, and 
short, early hair. He generally wore a grey coat, 
a red shirt, and a moleskin cap. He walked with 
long strides, swinging his arms, and bolding in each 
hand the u(^ handle of an axe, the predecessors of 
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the douhiiuif or uuuu, which w&s at a later })eriod such 
an object of terror. 

It was now time for tbe Bnssian Embassy to be 
solemnly received at The Hague, and Peter was anxiotts 
to witness the ceremony in the strictest incognito. 
The Burgomaster Witsen, with two other arsons, went 
to fetch him. Peter insisted that his dwarf should 
make one of the party. Witsen objected that the 
carriage would only hold four. “ Then,” said Peter, 
*‘he can sit upon my knee.” He asked questions 
about everything he saw, especially about the use of 
the windmills. He constantly insisted upon getting 
out to sec them. Once he found the mill shut, and 
no one to open it. At another time he got up to 
his ankles in water, and returned drenched to the 
carriage. 

At Haarlem, when he found that it was impossible 
to drive round the town outside the wtdls, he wrapped 
his head in his cloak, that he might neither sec nor 
be seen. He then passed a country bouse and wished 
to visit it. The proprietor was willing to allow him, 
but Peter insisted that he should leave the house first. 
Out of respect to Witsen the owner consented. In 
the meantime night had fallen, and they could see 
nothing. Peter felt the carriage receive a slight 
shock, and asked what it was. They told him tW 
they were passing a river on a bridge of boats. He 
insisted upon inspecting it. Lanterns were brought, 
the length and breadth of the bridge were measured, 
tmtil the lanterns were put out by the wind. No 
wonder that they did not reach The Hague tijl eleven 
o’clock at night. 

They took the Tsar to an hotel, whore a most com> 
fortablo bed, in the best room, had been prepared for 
him. He refased to sleep there, and haa his cam])- 
bed placed in an attic. No sooner bad he retired 
than he insisted on having the horses harnessed a^n 
to take iditt to the Embassy, ^ere again (he disdamed 
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a comfortable bed, and finding a servant sleeping on 
a bear’s skin, kicked him off, and lay down there 
himself. On the day of the audience Peter was dressed 
in a bine coat with gold ornaments, a fair wig, and a 
hat with white feathers. He waited in a neightonring 
room, and the Embassy did not arrive. “They arc 
late,” said the Tsar, and wanted to go away, more 
especially as the members of the States-General, 
usemblcd in the Audience Chamber, would j^rsist 
in looking at him. He could not leave Without 
' crossing the Audience Chamber, so he told Witsen to 
order their High Mightinesses not to look at him. 
Witsen said that he could not order them because 
they were the sovereigns of the country, but that 
he would ask them. They replied that they would 
consent to get up in the presence of the Tsar, but 
that they could not turn their backs on him. Ujpon 
this Fe^ crammed his wig over his face, rapidly 
crossed the hall of audience and the vestibule, and 
ran down the staircase. 

Holland was at this time governed by very remark- 
able men, who afterwards became prominent in the 
War of the Spanish Succession. William III., King 
of England, was sts^tholder, Anton Heinsius, one 
of the wisest statesmen that the world has ever seen, 
was Grand Pensionary of Holland, Francis Fagel was 
grc£Ser, and James Hop was treasurer. William and 
Heinsius had several private conferences with Peter, 
in which all ceremony was dispensed with. Peter 
was present at the grand dinner given to the Embassy 
on October Ist. He appeared there as a simple 
«itta.ck<''*9,xA was placed between Witsen and Fagel. 
Peter was so impressed with the organisation of the 
Dutch Ministry that he took it for the model of his 
own. We can believe that no one attracted the 
attention of the Tsar more powerfully than the great 
en^eer, Coehorg, the rival ox Vanban. Peter naturally 
in^v^ hin# to enter ,hi8 service, but Coehom, as 
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‘ natarally, refused. At Delft Peter had the opportunity 
of seeing the great inventor Leeuwenhoek, and spent 
two hours in examining his microscope. At Leyden, 
also, he visited the celebrated Doctor Boerhaven, and 
attended tbe dissection of a dead body. 

On his return from The Hague, Peter lived for some 
time anietly in tlie dockyard. The vessel of wliich 
he haa seen the commencement was now nearly com- 
pleted, and the Tsar had seen every portion of it in 
process of construction. When tlie ship w'as finished 
Witsen ofiered it to Peter in the name of the city of 
Amsterdam. Peter was so delighted tliat he threw 
himself on Witson’s neck. He accepted the present 
with gratitude, and gave tbe A'essel the name of the 
Amsterdmn. Gerrit Musel, the captain of Peter’s 
yacht, was placed in command of it, and in the follow- 
ing year took it to Archangel, with many* of Peter’s 
purchases on board. It was preserved for some time 
with great veneration, first at Archangel, and then 
at St. Petersburg, but was accidentally burnt in the 
reign of the Emjiress Elizabeth. 

Strange stories are told of Peter’s habits at this 
time, in which it is difiicnlt to distinguish truth from 
falsehood. Unhappily, there were then no illustrated 
or comic newsi)apcrs. Peter liked sculling, but he did 
not like being looked at, and resorted to strange 
contrivances to avoid it. Once he dragged his boat 
overland from one canal to another; once he threw 
empty bottles at the crew of another boat. His 
curiosity was indefatigable, his courage went even to 
rashness, and woe betide the suite if they showed less 
courage than their master. He loved to freqtient the 
butter-market, and to watch the tricks of the traders. 
An itinerant dentist who could extrdet teeth with 
anything — the handle of a spoon, the point of a sword 
— ^specuilly attracted him. 

Peter loved all unusual dexterity. He took lessons in 
the artof to6th-drawing,nnd practised npon^he members 
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of his suite. He also delighted in the buffooneries 
of a &vouritc clown, whom he wished to carry off to 
St. Petersburg. Grave and gay were curiously 
mixed in his pursuits. He visited all the churches, 
and made special inquiries into the difference of 
religious persuasions. He seems to have had some 
sympathy with all except the Jews. Peter refused 
to let them settle in Russia ; and for very good 
reasons. He feared lest their habits of business 
and general commercial acuteness should give them 
an undue advantage over the simple-minded Russians, 
which has certainly proved to be the case. He also 
observed minutely all the circumstances attending an 
execution, from the reading of the judgment to the 
carrying out of the sentence. 

He could also show, on occasion, that he was king. 
He received at Amsterdam the news of a victory 
gained by Shdm over the Tartars, He gave a J'He. 
which comprised a dinner, a concert, a ball, a grand 
illnmination, and fireworks. Witsen said that the 
gue.st8 were treated in a manner trnly regal. One of 
the dances was the representation of an execution by 
two Circassians, which lasted an hour and a half, and 
was perhaps more quaint than agreeable. During 
the whole of the evening Peter was in the highest 
spirits. 

Peter frequently visited Zaandam, where his house 
was occupied by some Russian volunteers, but where 
a room was kept for him. He generally passed the 
evening with Cornelius Calf, in whose company ho 
took great delight. Among other friends were the 
Jbwo Lduwers, Peter the maker of compasses, and 
Simon the bonstrnotor of windmills. 

With all this Peter was not satisfied. He tells us 
in the pre&ce to the ‘‘ Maritime Regulations ” that he 
had reques^ his teacher Pool, to instruct him^ in 
the sei^cemf proportions with regard to ship^bnilding, 
atid that m had done this, “ But because there ura'* 
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in HollaDd do geometrical fonedation for this art, and 
they only procee<led hy mle of thnmb, which conld 
only be learnt by the practice of long years, and 
becanse Fool was not able to teach him by drawiifg, 
it was very nnpleasant to the Tsar to have travelled 
so far and not to have reached the desired goal.” 

It happened that at this very time the Tsar went 
to pay a visit to a merchant named Jan Terring 
at his conntrj' house, and being out of spirits for 
the reasons above mentioned, when askea, in the 
course of conversation, what made him so sad, he 
explained the canse. An Englishman, who happened 
to be present, said that in England ship-building was 
carried to the highest perfection, and that the art 
could be learnt there in a very short time. This 
statement pleased the Tsar very mneh. He travelled 
to England immediately, and completed his studies in 
four months. 

This desire for scientific knowledge was nothing 
new. In 1094 he had asked Witsen to send him 
exact information abont the dimensions and pro- 
portions of different ships, but had received an answer 
that this was not possible, becanse every ship-builder 
followed his own design. The confidence that he 
previously bad in Dutch shii)-bnilder8 was now com- 
pletely shattered. He wrote at the end of 1697 to 
his agent in Yordnezh about the stupidity of the 
Dutch, and that the Dutch worlonen in his employ* 
were to do nothing except under the control of 
English and Venetian artisans. Peter is also re- 
|)orted to have said that if it had not been, for the 
instruction which be received in England he would 
have remained nothing better than a carpenter. 

He received at this time a magnificent present from 
William HI., in the shape of the king's best yacht, 
the Transport Royal. It was light and of l)eautifid 
proportions, and armed with twenty l^s cannon. 
It had just been constmctcij on a new plan, and 
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Caermarthen, who sent it to Bnssia, spoke of it as the 
best and quickest vessel in England. Peter sent an 
envoy to England to carry his thanks to William, 
and to ask leave to visit England, requesting that his 
incomito might be preserved as far ns possible. 
Wilnam replied by sendmg two ships of war and two 
yachts to convoy the Tsar across. 



(’HAPTER XII. 


l*KTr. II I\ rNI.LAVD. 

O N January Otli, 1G98, there was a great drinking 
mrtv at Lefort’s house, and on the following 
day the Tsar set out for England. He took leave 
of Lefort with great emotion. They had a very 
stormy passage. Peter was dressed as a common 
sailor, and he had much conversation with Admiral 
Mitchell abont naval affairs. He reached London on 
January , and was lodged in Norfolk Street, Strand. 

William, althongh he mn&t have appreciated the) 
great qualities of Peter, had still a keen eye for his 
defects. He said that he cared for nothing but ship- 
building, and had no taste in the bcanty of honses or 
gardens ; also that he only knew enough Dutch to 
express himself abont sea matters. However, he treated 
him with great consideration. He sent a chamberlain 
to call upon him, he placed Admiral Mitchell in 
attendance on him, and three days after his arrival 
he paid him a visit. He fonnd Peter in his shirt 
sleeves. He slept in the same room with the Prince 
of Imeritia and several others, and, when the king 
entered, the chamber was so stnffy that a window had 
to be opened, notwithstanding the extreme coldness 
of Idle weather. The visit was returned a few days 
afterwards. Peter was dressed in the Bnssian 
costmne, and conversed in Dntch, wfthont an inter- 
preter. He was particularly delight^ with a con- 
trivanoe over the fire-place for showing the direction 
of the wind, . , * 
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There was now a hard which it was said Ijhe 
Russians had brought with them, so that the season 
was not propitions for visiting the English fleet. So 
Feher him to content himself with ordinary amnse* 
ments. He went to the theatre, where he sat behind 
his suite in order not to attract attention, to a 
masqnerade, to the Royal Sociefy, the Tower, the 
Ifint, and the Observatory at Greenwicli. He used to 
sop with liord Caermarthen at a tavern near the Tower, 
which is still called the “ Czar of Moscow.” He also 
had his portrait painted by Sir Godfrey Kneller. He 
attended a sitting of Parliament, and watched the 
proceedings through a small window. He is said 
to have expressed his disapproval of the limitations 
placed on the Royal iwwer by Parliament. On 
visiting Westminster Hall he saw a number of people 
in wigs mid gowns, and asked who they were. Being 
told that they were law} ers he cried, “ What ! all 
these lawyers 1 Why I have only two in my dominions, 
and I intended to hang them when 1 get hack.” 

in Holland, Peter took pains to associate 
wito^ distingaished divines. He ])aid a visit to the 
Alwhbishop of Canterbury, attended tlie service of 
the English Church, and also a Quaker meeting. 
Bishop Burnet saw him frequently, and has left a 
very unfavourable account of him, in his History of 
his own time. 

I ^ited often on him, and was ordered, both by 
the kingj^d the archbishop and bishops, to attend 
opon huib and to offer him each information of our 
religion and constitution as he was willing to receive ; 
1 ^ad good interpreters, so I bad much free discourse 
with him ; he is a man of a very hot temper, soon 
inflamed, and very brutal in his passion. He raises 
his natural heat drinking rnnen brandy, which he 
rectifles himse|f with great application : he is subject 
to convulsive «notiou8 oil over his body, and his head 
feems tq be a^t?d with these ; he wants not capacity 
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and Itafl a larger meaRore of knowledf^ than might 
be expected from Mr education, which was very 
indifferent ; a want of judgment, with an instability 
of temper, ap|)ear in him too often and too eyidenftly. 
He is mechanically turned and seems designed rather 
by nature to 'be a great ship carpenter than a gr^ 
prince. This was his chief study and exercise while 
he stayed here : he wrought much .with his own hands, 
and made all about him work at the models of ships : 
he told me he designed a great fleet at Azuph, and 
with it to attack the Turkish Empire : but he did 
not seem capable of conducting so great a design, 
though his conduct in his wars since this has discovered 
a greater genius in him than appeared at that time. 
He was desirous to understand our doctrine, but he 
did not seem disposed to mend matters in Muscovy ; 
he was, indeed, resolved to encourage learning, and 
to polish his people by sending some of them to travel 
in other countries, and to draw strangers to come 
and live among them. He seemed apprehensive still 
of his sister’s intrigues. There is a mixture both of 
passion and severity in his temper. He is resolute, 
but understands little of war, and seems not at all 
inquisitive in that way. After I had seen him often, 
and hod conversed much with him, I could not but 
adore the depth of the providence of God, that had 
raised up such a furious man to so absolute an 
authority over so great a part of the world.” 

When the weather become better Peter made many 
excursions on the Thames. He also removed from 
London to Deptford and occupied Sayes Court, the 
house of John Evelyn, the author of “ Sylva,” which 
was then let fhmished, to the famous Admiral 
Benbow. Evelyn’s servant wrote to him 

« There is a house full of people and right nasty. 
The Tsar lies next your library, and, dines in the 
parlour next your study. He dines ^t tin o’clock and 
at six at night, is very 8eld(im at home' a whole day, 
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very often in the King's Yard “ [the Dockyard] or 
by water, dressed m several dresses. The King is ex- 
acted there ibis day ; the best parlonr is pretty clean 
for him to be entertained in. The King pays for all he 
has.” After Peter’s departure Evelyn writes in his 
diary, “ I went to Deptford to see how miserably the 
Tsar had left my house after three months making it 
his court. I got Sir Christopher Wren, the King’s 
surveyor, and Mr. London, his gardener, to go and 
estimate the repairs, for which they allowed £350 in 
their report to the Lord of the Treasury.” 

In* his visit to the Dockyard at Deptford Peter eur 
larged the knowledge which he had already acquired in 
Holland, and learned the general theoretical principles 
^f ship-building. He also made excursions to Woolwich, 
where he paid especial attention to the magnificent 
arsenal, assisted at all kinds of exjwrimeuts with new 
bombs and cannon, and visited the workmen in the 
laboratory. He went to Portsmouth on March 20th to 
see some naval manoeuvres. When there he was ])ar- 
ticnlarly interested in the iron hammers, the docks, 
and the bridges. He also was able to examine some 
ships of war with great minuteness. He admired the 
skill of the English sailors iii the maumuvres more 
than what he had seen in Holland. 

On his return from Portsmouth he visited 
Southampton, Windsor, and Hampton Couri. He 
also went to Oxford, where he was invested with the 
degree of Doctor of Law. Peter -naturally engaged 
a number of English workmen to assist him in Uussia, 
and for this purpose he summoned Golovin from The 
Hague. * He also concluded a convention with Lord 
Caermarthen by which England, on a payment of 
£2000, was allowed to import three thousand barrels of 
tobacco into Kussia every year. In the course of the 
negotiations Caermarthen suggested that ]»crhaps the 
Patriarch might forbid the use of tobacco, and that the 
•oonventiem would tten Ijje useless. Peter replied that 
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clerics had no right to meddle in the afihirs of this 
world. It was the Patriarch’s duty to look after the 
Faith, hut not after the tarifis. 

Peter had come to England expecting to stay olily 
a short time, but he found so much to interest and 
attract him that he repeatedly deferred his d^arturc, 
in spite of the disquieting rumours which reached him 
from the capital. The impression made by Peter 
became more favourable as time went on. William 
spoke of him with increasing respect. Count Auersperg 
the Imperial ambassador, writes to his master : — 

“ As concerns the person of the Tsar, the Court here 
is well content with him, for he is not now so afraid 
of {leople as he was at first. They accuse him of a 
certain stinginess only, ibr he has been in no way 
lavish. All the time here he went about in sailor’s 
clothing. We shall see in what dress he presents him- 
self to your Imperial Majesty. He saw the King 
very rarely, as he did not want to change his manner 
of life, dining at eleven o’clock in tlie morning, 
supping at seven in the evening, going to bed early, 
and getting uj) at four o’clock, which very much 
astonished those Englishmen who kept company with 
him.” Peter, on his side, certainly formed a very high 
opinion, both of England and of the English pcple. 

Before his departure he saw the King in the House 
of Lords give his consent to a Bill for raising money 
by a laud tax. Peter watched the proceedings through 
a hole in the roof, and some witty person remarked 
that he had seen the rarest thing in the world, a king 
on the throne, and an emperor on tbe roof. He made 
his final visit to William on April 18th, and the/c 
is a story, told by Coxe, that on bidding good-bye, 
he took out of his pocket a wisp of brown paper (md 
gave it to the King. WUHaxa opened it and round in 
it an uncut diamond of very large size. He sailed 
from England on April 21svkat, being delayed by 
stormy winds, could not reachoHolland for several days. 



CHAPTER Xlil. 

I’KTEU’S 1U5TUJIIN HOJIK. 

P ETER had good reayou for wishiug to get home 
as Boou as possible. At Moscow there was 
always the possibility of disturbance, with so dangerous 
element as the Streltsi, aud the recollection of the 
gn of Sophia. Also in Poland there was an anti- 
Russian party amongst the aristocracy. It was reported, 
too, that the Emperor was about to make peace with 
the Turks, without considering Russian interests. All 
this made Peter anxious to have an interview with 
the Emperor Lcoi)old. Wc may suppose, too, that he 
cherished a hope that ho might possibly get to Venice, 
where he could learu the art of building galleys. 

On leaving Holland a part of the Embassy travelled 
direct to Vienna ; but Peter proceeded more leisurely. 
He first went to Cleves, where the representatives of 
the Elector of Brandenburg showed him the new 
plantation in the park, and where he cut his name 
in a birch tree. At Bielefeld he paid particular atten- 
tion to the manufacture of linen. He then travelled 
by Minden, Hildesheim, Halberstadt and Halle. He 
stayed a dhy at Leipzig, and it was remarked that he 
seemed to care more for the society of common than of 
fashionable people. 

He entered Dresden on June 1st at eleven o’clock at 
night. He had forbidden all ceremonies of reception, 
atm rode in the fourth carrie^e of the cortege to avoid 
being recognised. Whei^he arrived at the house of 
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Diuglinger, the tamoas jeweller, which had beeu pre> 
pared for hiui) he was taken up a private staircase, 
and was so much disgusted at l^ing seen by several 
persons that he was very nearly leaving the city at 
once. It was with great dilHculty that they persuwed 
him to take sapper, which somewhat calmed him. 
Without going to bed he insisted upon visiting the 
treasures of the Green Vaults, where he remained all 
night, paying special attcutiou to the mathematical 
instrnments, and to the specimens of curious handi- 
craft of which Dinglinger was a master. 

The next day he invited some »Saxon cavalry officers 
to dine witli him, and after dinner lie visited the 
Arsenal with them. Here hi; subjected the cannon to 
the closest examination, and if he discovered any fan)!, 
he not only understood it at once, but gave the reast/i 
for it, and that with such knowJeiigc oi' principles that 
he excited the wondiir of ail who listened to him. The 
Elector of Saxony was now in Polfiud, of whie.i 
country he was king, so that i'eter paid only a short 
visit of ceremony to the Electress-mother, but spent 
several hours iu tbc art collections. In tbc evening 
he snjiped with I’riiice Egon of Eiirstenbnrg. Here 
he had the ojiportunity of seeing the hcautiful Aurora, 
Countess of Ktinigsmark, the mistress of the Elect r, 
and the mother of the Marechal Maurice de iSaxe. 
Some music was played, but Peter was in such good 
humour that he took a drum aud beat it to such 
perfection that he far surpassed the regular (irnm 
mers. 

On dune 3rd Peter reviewed the Cadets and saw 
them exercise. He then visited the casting-honsi- 
aud the art collection fur a second time. He snppcd 
again with Ftirstenbnrg, and gave another concerto on 
the drum, after which he took his leave and drove off 
to Kdnigstein. He inspected the fortress with great 
attention, and observed the effect of throwing hand- 
grenades from the wall pndouhtedly the Dresden 
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officials were glad to get rid of him, for he was l>oth 
troublesome and costly. Peter did not stop at Prague, 
blit arriTed at StocKerau on June llth, where he 
had to wait until the arrangements for the reception 
of himself and the Embassy were completed. Quarters 
had also been prepared for him at Freiburg, the centre 
of the Saxon mining district, bat he made no use 
of them. 

The reception of a Rnssiaii Embassy in Vienna was 
regarded with interest by the whole of Europe, and 
we find traces of this anxiety in the Papal and 
Venetian archives. At the same time the ceremonial 
w’th wbicli a comparatively new Power was to be 

eived by t he Court which claimed to stand at the 
;;tj' uit of the European system took a considerable 
blmo to arnmge. At last the solemn entry took place, 
on .inne lOtli. It was remarked that th(; equipage 
and liveries of ilrandeubnrg wore far superior to 
those of the Fimperor. The Imperial Court paid three 
thousand gnldens a week for (he maintenance of the 
Hirsian mission. A thousand guldens a day had been 
offered, bnt Peter refused it as excessive. The public 
endience of the Embassy was deferred for nearly a 
n ’'.th, because the present destined for the Emperor 
i 1 not arrived. 

in the meantime the Tsar and the Emperor hod a 
{■•rivate interview in a gallery of the Favorita. It is 
not known whether they talked politics or not, bnt 
the event provided excellent material for the diplomar 
tic newsmongers of that day. They spoke of the 
convulsive movements in the Tsar’s face and body, 
which formed so prominent a part of his personalitv, 
and were ascribed to poison taken in early youth. 
Their accounts are, on the whole, favourable. The 
V enetian relator says that the Tsar’s journey, under- 
taken without a definite diplomatic object, and mainly 
for the putpose pf Belf-improvement, is withont a 
{Mirallel io nistory, and# the papal nuncio reports 

• 8 
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that Peter has \ride attainments in geography and 
history, with the desire to acquire more, but that his 
main devotion is to mechanics. 

This private interview was succeeded by a theatr^l 
representation in the Favorita, at which the Tsar was 
present. He also visited the Arsenal, the Library, 
and the art collections, and was received by the 
Empress and by Joseph, King of the Homans. The 
personal relations of the two sovereigns were friendly 
enough, but Peter could not persuade Leopold to 
agree with his views about Tntkey. Peter was for 
war with Turkey, Leopold for peace. Indeed, the 
financial condition of the Empire at this time was by 
no means satisfactory. It had been much exhausted 
by the Turkish war, and ministers were satisfied with/ 
having driven the enemy who threatened their capitsfl 
back to the place from which he came. Peter ex- 
pressed an intention to demand Kertch, in the Crimea, 
from the Turks, and asked the Emperor to consider the 
refusal equivalent to a declaration of war ; but the 
Austrian ministers replied with caution. 

On June 29tb, the feast of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
Peter’s name-day, the Bussians gave a mi^ifi- 
cent entertainment to a thousand persons. There 
was a ball, with mnsic and fireworks, and the 
feast lasted all night. . It is worthy of mention that 
on that morning Peter attended the Catholic service, 
and heard a sermon from a Jesuit which expressed the 
wish that the Tsar might receive, like another Peter, 
the keys to open and to conquer the Turkish Empire. 
On July 11th there was a fancy dress ball at Court 
of the kind called “ Wirthschaji ” or “ rrn ” in 
which the dresses of different nationalities were re- 
presented. Peter appeared in the dress of a Friesland 
shepherd, and, we are told, danced without end or 
measure. 

On July 18th oune the solem]} andience of the 
Embassy. The Tsar official^ as one of the attacMa* . 
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The Emperor asked Lefort about the health of his 
master, and received the answer that when they left 
Moscow he was very well At the banquet which 
followed, Peter stood behind Lefort’s chair. Hnn- 
garian wine formed the subject of conversation, and 
an Anstrian present sent a salver to Lefort with six 
different hinds for trial. After he had tasted all of 
tiiem, he asked permission to give some to his friend, 
who was standing behind his cliair, and who was no 
other than the Tsar himself. 

There was nothing now to hinder Peter from starting 
for'Yonice, a place which he had a great desire to 
visit, and where great preparations had been made to 
receive him. Some of his suite had already left for 
the Adriatic. The arsenal of Venice had been pnt 
j;ito order, and the number of the workmen increased. 
It was in contemplation to found six cannon in the 
presence of the Tsar, bearing complimentary inscrip- 
tions. The nnncio wrote on Jnly 10th that Peter was 
starting for Italy that very day. Ue did leave 
Vienna on Jnly 19, but for Moscow and not for 
Venice. Lefort and Golovin accompanied him. 
What terrible news had produced this sadden change 
of plan ? 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THB BBVOLT AND PUNISHMENT OF THE STRELTSI. 

T he reason for Peter’s sndden charge of intention 
was the receipt of a letter from Ramodandfsky, 
saying that the Streltsi regiments on the frontier had 
revolted and marched on Moscow, and that Generals / 
Shdin and Gordon had been despatched to put theis^ 
down. As the letter had been a whole month on the 
road, Peter knew nothing of what had happened in 
the interval. It was possible that the Streltsi had 
captured Moscow, and that the Princess Sophia was 
reigning in his place. He therefore determined to 
travel home day and night. He did not even stay in 
Cracow, where a State dinner bad been prepared for 
him. Now, however, he received news that things 
were (quieter; therefore he had time to inspect the 
salt-mines of Wieliczka, and the Polish army, which 
was encamped at Boebnia. At the little villa^ of 
Bava he stayed from July 31st to August 3rd. Here 
took place an important interview with the King of 
Poland, which entirely changed the course of Peter’s 
policy. He conceived a deep affection for Augustus 
the physically strong,” and was induced hr him to 
give op the war with Turkey and to turn his arms 
against Sweden. 

The three days were spent in secret conferences 
and boisterous pleasures, mixed with reviews of 
troops and military evolutions. The two sovereigns 
took a mntnal fancy to each other, exchanged clothes 

) 16 * 
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and arms, and swore eternal friendship. The Jesuit. 
Votta, who was present at this interview, and whom 
Peter had known in Moscow, has left ns the report 
of hn eye>witnes8. He< tells ns also that Peter talked 
to him aWt an alliance between Knssia, Poland, and 
Saxony against Turkey, and said that they must first 
kill the bear and then divide the skin. Votta also 
says that Peter attended the Catholic service with 
great devotion, and received the blessing with 
humility. 

Peter then went to Zamosc, where the Papal nuncio 
for Poland bad taken pains to meet him. He did his 
best to interest Peter in favour of the Catholics, and 
induced him to allow Catholic misHionaries to pass 
through Russia on their way to China. Alfbongh 
de could be tolerant to other churches, be would not 
suffer any insult to his own, and at BrzesoLitewski, 
when Zolewski, the metropolitan of the Uuiates, spoke 
disrespectfully of the Russian Christians, he ordered 
him to be immediately removed, for fear he should 
be tempted to lay violent hands upon him. The 
journey from Brzesc-Litewski to the capital took a 
fortnight. The travellers reached Moscow on August 
25th. Peter, true to his character of attachcf first 
conducted Lefort aud Golovin to their houses and 
then retired to Preobrazbdnsk. 

Peter at once threw himself with passionate energy 
into the investigation of what bad been the cause of 
his sadden return, the revolt of the Streltsi. Tlie 
Streltsi, as we have already read, had been used as 
the instruments of previous rebellions. They had 
swelled tte force of rebellion under Stdnka R&zin ; they 
had brought about a revolution in 1682 ; they had 
supported Sophia against Peter in 1689. They had 
not been disregarded by Zichler in the conspiracy of 
1697. But the days of their influence were numbered. 
It Was necesBar}^ for Peter’s purposes, to turn the 
Streltsi into ordinary soldiers. They had an important 
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past, but no fatnre. They had nothing to lose by 
rebellion, and they might gain something. They also 
had good reason for discontent. They had been com- 
pelled to take an inferior position. The new regiments, 
drilled according to foreign principles, and commanded 
by foreigners, were far > more efScient, and were 
accorded a corresponding position in the manoenyref. 
In the campaigns of Azof the Streltsi had sniFerra 
severely. Their obstinacy and unhandiness had fre- 
qnently excited Peter’s wrath, and pnnishment was 
dealt ont to them in no sparing measure. A great 
many of them were killed, and it was believed that 
their oflScers took no particular pains to preserve them 
from destruction. 

In the good old times the armies used to break up'' 
and return home when the campaign was over. This 
was now all changed. After the capture of Azof, 
Peter ordered several regiments to remain there, 
whereas others returned to Moscow, thus creating 
jealousy. After Zichler’s conspiracy endeavours were 
made to remove the Streltsi altogether from the 
capital. Several regiments were sent to the Don, 
in the South of Russia, to guard the frontiers against 
the Tartars ; others were ordered to the frontiers of 
Poland and Lithuania. The Streltsi were dispersed, 
but their wives and families remained in Moscow. 
Some Streltsi regiments had served for three years with- 
out a holiday. They complained of bad food and cruel 
discipline. They saw no remedy but in mutiny. It 
is not easy to determine precisely what they wanted, 
but it is obvious that they protested energetically 
against the employment of foreigners. In their mani- 
festo of 1698 tney complained that the heretic Lefort 
had sacrificed them to no purpose in the most danger- 
ous place under the walls of the besieged fortress. 
They gloried in the fact that they were standing in 
defence of the true Christian faith andvising against the 
foreigners, who 6bave<| thdir beards and smoked 
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tobacco. The hatred of “foreign devils ” is common 
phenomenon in half-civilised races. 

It is not easy to ascertain the precise facts about 
this revolt, as much of the evidence was given under 
torture, but it seems that the practical objects the 
Streltsi had in view were, to burn down tbe German 
suburb, and to kill all tbe foreigners in it ; to put to 
death a number of bot/ara who had made themselves 
personally unpopular ; and to place Sophia upon the 
throne, with Basil Golitsyn as prime minister. Peter 
was, of course, especially anxious to discover whether 
his sister Sophia was in any way an accomplice of the 

? ilot. There is little evidence one way or the other, 
t is possible that her attendants were in communication 
with the wives and families of the Streltsi who were 
employed in foreign service. She was also well known 
to Ibe extremely charitable to beggars, and these, who 
visited her in large numbers, would be useful inter- 
mediaries with the external world. But there was 
nothing to connect her definitely with a design to 
seize the throne. 

In March 1(590 a hundred and seventy-five Streltsi 
appeared in Moscow. They had deserted from some 
regiments which were marching from Azof to the 
borders of Lithuania. Unfortunately they were not 
severely dealt with. They came to llamodanofsky 
and complained of bad treatment and insufficient pay. 
The heads of the deputation were arrested, but on 
the way to prison were liberated by their com- 
panions. The government, in their embarrassment, 
turned for advice to Gordon, who regarded the matter 
as of slight importance, and advised that the mutineers 
should be allowed to return to their regiments. It 
is possible that these Streltsi may, during their stay 
at Moscow, have communicated with Sophia. Some 
of them declared, under torture, that she had written 
them a letter urging them to march upon Moscow 
to liberate her from lier monastery, and to restore 
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her to the goTernmeot ; but tbe existence of this 
letter is very doubtful. It was also ‘said that she 
spread a rerort that, having heard nothing from the 
Tsar for a long time, it was doubtful whether che 
would ever return from abroad. It is certain that 
communication witli Peter often ceased for a long 
period, and that the Government was much em- 
barrassed in consequence. 

Borne weeks had passed when llamodanOfsky com- 
mitted an act of ill-timed severity, worse than his 
previous leniency. He ordered that the deserters, who 
had now joined their regiments in Torop^tz should be 
given up. Also the army was to be broken up, and 
the Btreltsi were to be dis])erscd in some small frontier 
towns. Borne few Btreltsi who disobeyed these orders 
were arrested, but were immediately liberated by 
their companions. They absolutely refused to surrender 
the deserters. Tlic younger Kamodauofsky, who ap- 
peared upon the s])ot with the local militia, was 
unable to restore order. He gave the Btreltsi their 
arrears of pay, but this produced no effect. The 
agitation became worse. The deserters did their best 
to corrupt their companions in self-defence, and they 
read the letter of the Princess Sophia mentioned 
above, the genuineness of which is extremely uncertain. 
They determined to march on Moscow, and to carry 
out the programme of which we have before given an 
account. 

The danger was undoubtedly very great. The 
])riucipal inhabitants of Moscow fled with their pos- 
sessions. The Government, being in a state of “ con- 
sternation,” os Gordon tells us, sent for him. He 
immediately took the field against the Streltsi, together 
with Bh4iu, who commanded the regular troops. On 
the road Gordon was informed that the mutineers 
were preparing to occupy the Vozkresdnsky Monastery, 
about thirty miles from Moscow. He contrived to 
get before them, and to c^jb them off from the 
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monastery, which they might easily have converted 
into a strong fortress. Partly^ from humanity, and 
partly from a desire to gain tune, Gordon went more 
thaa once into the camp of the Streltsi, to persuade 
them to snWit. They seemed to have had no idea 
of the danger in which they stood. New troops 
were continually coming np, and were being placed in 
such {wsitions by Gordon and by the Austrian artillery 
officer Krahe, that there could be no doubt of the 
result. ‘ 

On the morning of June 18th all arrangements 
were <3ompleted. Gordon rode into the camp of the 
Streltsi for the last time, using, as he says, all the 
roetoric of which he was cii|)able to dissuade them 
from marching upon Moscow ; but in vain, lie gave 
them a quarter of an hour for consideration, and then 
returned to his army. As a last resource Prince 
Koltsof-Massdlsky addressed them, but could pro- 
duce no effect. The mutineers were entirely sur- 
rounded. Gordon first fired a salvo of twenty-five 
guns over their heads. This only served to encourage 
them. They beat their drums, and waved their banners, 
their priests chanted proyers, and they marched to 
the attack. 

The struggle then begun. It lasted only an hour. 
A few of the Streltsi were killed : the rest fled, but 
were captured. Tbe actual number of those who 
were killed, or who died of their wounds, was 
seventy ; rather more than two hundred were punished 
immed^iately, and nineteen hundred and eighty seven 
were reserved for the vengeance of the Tsar. Vinius 
wrote to Peter : “ Not one got away ; the worst of them 
were sent on the road to the dark life with the news 
of their brethren to those already there, who, 1 think, 
are imprisoned in a special place ; for Satan, I imagine, 
fears lest they may get up a rebellion in hell, and 
drive him out of l^s realms.” 

Peter, on receiving news of this revolt, at once 
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estimated its importance. He wrote an answer to 
Bamodandfsky : Yon wrote that tbe seed of Milos- 

l&Tsky is springing np again.” He knew that it meant 
reaction against nis plans for the regeneratioif of 
his country. The danger threatened the very kernel of 
bis designs. In his eyes tbe Streltsi were the instm* 
ments of a party with whom he had to reckon once for 
all. He therefore determined to probe the matter to 
the bottom with all the force of his personal will. 
Gordon writes on September 17th 1698, that “ he desires 
to act with greater severity than has been previously 
shown.” Peter undertook the personal examination of 
the prisoners, and the details of what passed, related 
by eye-witnesses of unimpeachable veracity, go beyond 
anything of the kind in the history of modern Europe. 

There were at this time three kinds of torture ‘in 
use in Russia — those of the rod, the knout, and the 
fire. In the torture of the baUnj., or rod, a man was 
held down by two persons, one at his head and 
another at his feet, who struck at his bare back with 
little rods about the thickness of the finger, “ keeping 
time as smiths do at an anvil, until their rods are 
broken in pieces ; and then they take fresh ones, until 
they are ordered to stop.” 

The knout is a thick, hard thong of leather, of about 
three feet and a half long, with a ring or handle at 
the end of it to which the thong is fastened. The 
executioner strikes the criminal so many strokes on 
the bare back as are appointed by the judge, taking 
a step backwards and giving a spring forwards at 
every stroke, which is delivered with epch force 
that the blood flies and leaves a wheal behind it as 
thick as a man’s finger. The “ masters,” as tbe Russians 
call them, are so expert at their work that they very 
rarely strike two blows in the same place, but lay 
them on the whole length and breadth of a man’s 
back, by the side of each other, frem the top of the 
shoulders to the waist, ^metimes the torture of 
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the knont was made worse by tbe prisoner being 
hoisted np by a rope, with a heavy weight attached 
to Ids feet, so that he hung with his shoulders out 
of joint. 

In the tortnre by fire the man's Hands and feet 
were tied, and he was fixed upon a long pole, like 
a spit. He then had his raw back roasted over the 
fire and was called upon to confess. We are told by 
foreign eye-witnesses that seventeen hundred and 
seventeen men were examined in this way, and that 
thirty fires were burning at Preobrazhdnsk for the 
pnrpose. 

It is impossible to defend Peter’s conduct in these 
circumstances. He acted with the brutality of an 
Oriental. But he had a good end in view, and cannot 
b^ accused of motives of personal vengeance. His 
severity seemed excessive, even to the llnssians them- 
selves. We are told that the I’atriarch, hearing of 
the terrible things that were going on at Preobrazhdnsk, 
went thither with a sacred pictnre ip his hand and 
urged the Tsar to clemency. Peter replied, “ Why 
do yon come here with your pictnre ? Does your office 
order you to appear here? Begone with you, and 
take your picture where it will receive liunour. 
Know that 1 honour God and the Holy Mother no 
Iws than yourself. But my highest duty and my 
piety before God order me to protect my people, and 
above all to pnnish crime which will end in the 
destrnction of our nation.” 

The number of those executed in September and 
October was about a thousand. They were almost 
exclusively Streltsi, but amongst them were some few 
people of a lower rank, and a certain number of 
priests, who had taken part in the insurrection by 
conducting a religious service just before the battle 
of Vozkres^nsk, and had prayed for the success of the 
mutineers. They “were treated with special severity. 
A few hundred more weA executed in February. It 
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is tolerably certain that, notmthstaudiog the stories 
which were circnlated,. Peter did not execute wy one 
with his own hands ; bat there is also little doobt that 
he compelled some of the nobles of his court to ^e 
part in the executions. 

There can be no donbt that these executions, 
although they served their immediate end, also left 
a strong sense of resentment amongst the people. 
Bishop Barnet, on hearing of them, wrote a dear-sight^ 
letter to Witsen, the Bargomaster of Amsterdam, in 
which, after expressing his horror at the executions, 
he says that he is afraid that they will stimulate the 
rebellious spirit rather than allay it. “ The children, 
relations, and friends of those executed will be deeply 
oifended, and the rule * oderint modo mtuant' is a 
dangerous one to follow.” 

In some respects its immediate effect was not 
successful. Six regiments mutinied in Azof when 
they heard of the defeat and execution of their 
comrades. They said that boyars were to be found 
in Moscow, and Germans in Azof, just as devils are 
found in water and worms in earth. They were 
especially angry with Shdn, who hod defeated their 
comrades. They seem to have believed, however, 
that Peter himself had died in foreign parts, and the 
boyars had attempted to kill the Tsarevitch Alexis. 
A large number of them were imprisoned, tortured, 
and executed. 

There were also many Streltsi established in different 
towns of IluBsia who resented the fate of their 
companions. One of them is reported to have said : 
“They have killed a large number of our* men and 
banished them to Siberia, but we are still very 
numerons. We shall show our teeth again, even in 
Moscow. He who has tortured and. branded ns will 
soon be in our hands. We shall know how to deal 
with him.” • 

In order to prevent sclfemes of this kind, the 
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Streltsi were entirely abolished. A decree was issned 
in Jane 1099 providing that the remaining sixteen 
regiments of Streltsi should be disbanded. No member 
of the Streltsi, nor any one connected with them, was 
allowed to dwell in the capital. No one who had been 
a Strelitz was permitted to bear arms, nor might he 
miter the regnlar army. Any one who attempted to 
do so under a false name would be condemned to 
penal servitude. These measures were so snccessfhl 
that it was possible in the Northern war to form a 
few regiments ont of the former Streltsi, for service 
in Poldnd, and to use some others for police purposes 
in the towns. 



CHAPTER XV. 


PKTER Al'TOCRAT. 

P ETER had evidently come back from his fordgn 
journey in no disposition to be trifled with. He 
had made np his mind that bis duty was to lead 
Russia into the ways of Western progress, and to 
make her a mcmkr of the family of European 
nations. In attempting this he was certaiu to meet 
strong opposition, and that he was determined to 
crush with an iron hand. His severity towards the 
Streltsi is to be explained by the fact that the cause 
of their mutiny was precisely that which would 
make him most angry, their ktred of his foreign 
fnends and of the German suburb. Siuailar con- 
siderations stimulated his wrath against Sophia. 
Although there was no evidence to conned her with 
the plot, he knew that she was the most formidable 
rallying point for old Russian ideas, and that the 
retrogressive party looked to her as the Catholics 
looked to Mary Queen of Scots in the reign of Eliza- 
beth. 

It was reported to foreign courts that Peter wished 
to kill his sister with his own hands on 'a scaffold 
erected for the purpose, but this was of coarse an 
exaggeration. There is also mention of the summon- 
ing of a special commission, composed of two members 
from ail ranks, to try her, and to estimate the 
amount of her guilt and nauisbment. Ceitain it is 
that Sophia was compelfed to take the veil on 
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October 1st, 1698. She entered the Convent of the 
Virgin nnder the name of Snsanna, and was guarded 
by a hundred soldiers. She lived there for fifteen 
yeans and a half. Ten days later Peter shut np another 
sister, Martha, in another convent. He also did the 
same with his wife. Whilst he was abroad he had 
endeavoured to persuade Eudoxia to take the veil 
voluntarily. When he returned he found that this 
had not been done, and was very angry. He 
endeavoured to persuade her himself, but without 
success. Three weeks after, her son Alexis, now 
nearly *0106 years old, was taken from her, and put 
nnder the charge of his aunt Natalia at Preobrazhdnsk. 
Eudoxia was carried off in a common post-cart to the 
Pokrdfsky convent at Suzdal, where, ten months after- 
wj^ds, she was compelled to take the veil. 

The principal reason for Peter’s action was un- 
doubtedly Eudoxia’s attachment to old Bnssian ways, 
and the influence that she was likely to exercise over 
Alexis.* The intiniate relation which the Tsar formed 
at this time with Anna Mohs, the daughter of a 
German goldsmith, may have had some share in the 
catastrophe. , ' 

A new epoch ^r Russia begins with Peter’s return. 
Before his depi^rture he had shown little interest in 
public affairs ; /he now takes the initiative in every- 
thing. He is /the soul of all movements, either in 
foreign affairs or in internal reforms. He immediately 
li^an the pr<mess of entirely changing the character 
of Russia, of [modernising the country in a manner 
which promised much for the future of the Empire, 
but which the moment was bound np with great 
difficulties ^d sacrifices, and which trampled under 
foot manvf important rights and interests. New 
surprises made their appearance every day, and many 
seemed tp be only the manifestation of a despotic 
will. T 

In thin career of change Peter spared no one. The 
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idea of refonuing an institation by care^y stndyiag 
the conditions of its development had in those days 
no existence. It was a reproach to the reformers be&re 
the French Revolution, Joseph 11.,^ Aranda,* Fott^, 
Strnenzee, that they believed too mnch in the power 
of edicts, and thought that commanding a thing to 
be done was equivalent to doing it. Peter believed 
in edicts, but he also took care to see them carried 
ont. He acted as a simple antocrat. At the same 
time, it must be confessed that Peter steered the 
ship of state into the new waters with a careful hand. 
Also, there was no element of selfishness in Peter’s 
action. If his predecessors had regarded, as we are 
told, the ignorance of their subjects as the main 
foundation-stone of their absolute power, Peter was 
determined to discard such contemptible considem- 
tions, and to rnn the risk of reigning with less 
authority over a nation of educated and enlightened 
citizens. 

Peter’s first attack was upon Russian beards. At 
this time any one who wore his hair in the foreign 
fashion, and shaved his beard, was threatened with the 
ban of the Church. In the reign of Alexis a prince 
had been deprived of his office because he had done 
this. In 1681 the Patriarch threatened to excom- 
municate, not only all those who shaved their beards, 
but all who had intercourse with such phople. Adrian, 
on his accession to the Patriarchate, published a circular 
in which he denounced the habit of shaiving as flying 
in the face of Providence. He said Ithat any one 
without a beard did not look like a mau, bnt like a 
dog or a tom-cat ; that amongst heretms,* not onlj 
ordinary people, bnt priests and monks, s^ved their 
beards, and then looked like apes. These fniminations 
would not have been issned unless the shaving of 
beards had become more or less a commod danger. 
There were many reasons fmrbelieviqg, both in yBussian 
and in other circles, that Pfter was intending,\a8 soon 
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Bn he retutued, to alter, not only the custom of wear* 
iug beards, but the whole of the Russian dress. The 
were very anxious as to what would happen, 
and^they held constant meetings before the arrival of 
their lord, to discuss what should be done. 

As we have said above, Peter arrived at Moscow on 
August 25 th, and went immediately to Freobrazhdnsk. 
On the next day a large number of Russians went to 
pay their respe^s. Peter was in excellent humour 
and most afiable, and when the visitors, according to 
the Eastern custom, threw themselves down before 
him, he raised them up and kissed them. But sud- 
denly the Tsar seized a pair of shears and cut off the 
beard of Field-Marshal Shdin. He then did the same 
I to many others. We are told by a contemporary: 

The Tsar received all that came with an alacrity that 
seemed to show that he wished to be beforehand with 
his subjects in eagerness. Those who, according to the 
fashion of the countr)', would cast themselves upon 
the ground to worship Majesty, he lifted up graciously 
ikfrom their grovelling posture, and embraced with 
"a kiss, such as is only due among private friends. 
If the razor, that plied promiscuously amongst the 
beards of those present, can be forgiven the injury it 
did, the Muscovites may truly reckon that day amongst 
the happiest of their lives. Shdin, general-in-chief 
of the Tsar’s troops, was the first who submitted the 
incumbrance of his long beard to the razor. Nor can 
they consider it any disgrace, as their sovereign is 
the first to show the example. Nor was there anybody 
left to lapgh at the rest. They were all born to the 
same fate. Nothing but superstitious awe for his office 
exempted the Patriarch. Prince Michael Tcherkdsky 
was let off, out of reverence for his advanced jears, 
and Tikhon Strdshnef out of the honour due to one 
who had been guardian to the Tsaritsa. All the rest 
had to conform to the guise of foreign nations, and 
the razor eliminated the Sneient fashion.” Unfortu- 

’ y 
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aatelv We have no account of this Occnfrenoe froitt 
Bmssian sonrces. We do not know whether what Was 
aOtnally done was part of a preconceived des$g^ oSr 
the outburst of a sadden whim. ♦ . * * 

On September let, a iew days later, the Kew Year’s 
Day of the Bnsslan calendar, Shdin rave a magnificeBt 
banquet. There were present a large number of 
boyare, ofScials, and military officers, as well as a 
large number of sailors. With these last the Tear 
was on very familiar terms ; he caHled them brothers, 
and shared apples with them. There was a great deal 
of wine dronff, and at every toast there was a salute 
of artillery. At last Peter’s Court fool made his 
appearance with a large razor, and, with all sorts uf 
antics, shaved a number of those who were present. 
Any one who resisted was punished by a box on the 
ear. It is strange that, so far as we know, these 
extraordinaiy proceedings did not excite any active 
opposition. 

At a later })eriod decrees were issued that all 
Russians, except the clergy, were to shave, but that, 
if any one wished to keep his beard, he must pay a 
tax. This was fixed at a small sum for the peasantry, 
but varied from £12 a year to £42 a year for other 
classes, the merchants paying the highest sum. 
When they had paid this duty they received a bronze 
or silver token, which they were bound to wear always 
about the neck, and to renew every year. The earliest 
of these tokens preserved dates from 1699. 

Perry, in his “ State of Russia,” tells us ; “ About 
this time the Tsar came down to Yordnpzh, where 
I was then on service, and a great many of my men 
who had worn beards all their lives were now obliged 
to part with them, amongst whom one of the first 
that I met with, jnst coming from the hands of the 
barber, was an old Ross carpenter that had been 
with me at Camisbinka, who was« very good work- 
man with his hatchet, ^d whom 1 always had a 
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fifiendship fi>r. 1 jested with him a little ou this 
pceasioD, tellioff him that he was become a yoong 
matif aad asked wjiat he had done with his beatd. 
TJpen vdiich he pat his hand ia his bosom aad polled 
it oat and showed it to me ; farther telling me that 
when he come home he woold lay it up to have it 
in his coffin and baried along with him, that he 
.might be able to give an occonnt of it to St. Nicholas, 
when he came to the other world, aud that all his 
brothers (meaning his fellow workmen who had been 
shaved that dsjy) had taken the same cure.” 

The restrictious on the wearing of beards by the 
peasantry and the middle classes soon disappeared, 
bat all pnblic officials were obliged to 1)e shaved 
until the accessiou of Alexander 11. This gradaally 
b^me rdaxed in practice, but not until 1895 was 
a decree issued permitting the officers and soldiers 
(rf the army to wear their beards when on service ; 
and this was not extended to the Imperial guard, 
it i < certain that after Peter's return all beards dis- 
appeared in the higher circle of Uussian society, aud 
tW wigs began to bo worn. It counts for something 
in this matter that Peter himself had very little 
beard, and that even liis moustache, of which he made 
the most, was not very luxuriant. 

A similar reform was the introduction of European 
dresSj which now demands our attention. The old 
Kussian dress was mainly Orientaj in chartuster, and 
it is obvious that long, flowing ‘robes, with large 
sleeves, were not suited to the active work of the world. 
Acute observers have declared that one of the chief 
difficoltieB tlmt the Chinese would have in an im- 
portant war, in which their own existence might be 
at stake, would lie in their exaggerated admiration 
for deportment, and their reluctance to do anjiihing 
which might seem andignified. This feeling is in- 
consistent with tl^^e roagh and tumble of a fi^. At 
the same time, clothes am closely connected both with 
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personal digtiity uud with moral habits, and it is 
easy to see how the maintenance of a tradition of 
ceremonious attire might involve deeper qnesHons 
than mere conservative preindice. ^ • r 

A certain Servian, one of the ^iiest Pan-slavis^ 
who was eager for the extension of Slavonic jn- 
flnences, and for Bnssia placing herself at the head 
of the movement, writing some years before Peter’s, 
‘ reforms, speaks strongly about the necessity^ of a 
change in Bnssian clothing. He says that it is not 
l^ntifhl, that it allows no dignity or freedom of 
motion, and that it gives the impression of slavery, 
degradation, and cowardice. He thinks it folly thM 
the Bnssians should imitate the attire of the Tartars 
and Turks, rather than that of the Europeans. 
Bnssians, he says, not only look more like womsm 
than men, but, from the absence of pockets, they 
are obliged to put their knives in their boots, then* 
handkerchiefs in their caps, and their money in their 
mouths. The sleeves of the Bnssian dress aiu long 
and narrow, so as nearly to prevent all movement, and 
the trousers are equally uncomfortable, whether for 
walking or sitting still. A Bnssian on horseback looks 
like a piece of wood tieB on to a horse’s back. The 
writer also objects to the Oriental splendour, the pearls 
and silk, the embroidery and costly stuff. He comes 
to the conclusion that the Bussian dress must be 
changed, and that Bussian Ambassadors must not be 
sent to Europe in their national dress, or the nation 
will lb despised. Also he says that the movement 
.must come from the State, and that it had better 
begin with the soldiers. 

With Peter the beard-reform and the dress- 
reform were part of one and the same movement. 
On tiie day of the solemn entry of the Ambassadors 
into Moscow no one was allowed to appear except 
in German dress. We are told that jn Febrnaiy 1699^ 
when Peter was giving aa carnival entertainment, 
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noticipg that some penoDS appeared at the feast with 
rety long sleeves to tlieir coats, hC cot them off with 
fa^.own hands, and said that they were very mnch 
in fee 'vfey in every kind of work, that it was easy to 
^et anything with them and the arms got extre|uely 
mrty with food. 

About a 'year afterwards, on Jennnry 4th, 1700, a 
decree was issued ordering nil persons belonging to 
the Court, and its officials, both in Moscow and in the 
provinces, to wear foreign and indeed Hungarian 
attirP. Every one was to provide himself with dress 
of this kind before Bntterweok, that is, before the 
carnival. Ladies of the higher classes were also to 
adopt fee foreign dress, and Peter’s sisters set tlie 
example. As this decree was not obeyed with suffi- 
cient alacrity, it was repeated on March 20th and 
August 20fe ; the last version extending the order to 
the peasants. Men were to comply with the order 
before December Ist, 1701, and women before 
January 1st, 1701. 

The principal reason alleged was the improvement 
of the army. Patterns of the new dresses were ex- 
hibited at the gates of towns, and Ferry tells ns 
that all those vmo disobeyed were forced “ to kneel 
down at the gates of the city, and have their coats 
cut off just even with the ground, so much as it 
was longer than to touch the ground when they 
kneeled down, of which there weie many hundreds 
of coats that were cut accordingly ; and being done 
with a good humour, it occasioned mirth among the 
people, ai)d soon broke the custom of wearing Jong 
coats, especially in Moscow and those towns wherever 
the Tsar catne.^’ 

Peter’s severity to the Streltsi had made people 
understand that it was dangerous to disobey him. ^ A 
decree of 1701 went into minute details. Bussian 
boots, Bussian saddles, and Bussian knives were for- 
bidden, and offenders were to be punished with fines 
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and ,Witli the hnofit. I’eter (hrther showeil his 
sympathy vith Western ideas by eneonroginjc the use 
of toboeco. !Ihe nse of this plwt had hideed been a 
passion of the people for at Least a hnhdted y^rs^bnd 
we are told that the poorest be^ar wopld fire his hhjd' 
farthing for a pinch of snnff. But it '^S aisapprc^fim 
<]£ by the authority of the Government the Churchl 
Michael Romanoff forbad smoking and tboff-takh^, 
08 well as commerce in tobacco, nnder pain of dea^lt 
and Alexis inclndcd this prohibition in his boQ|k 
laws. Many who disobeyed were tortured and mnti<- 
lated. Even the dissidents declared tobacco to be 
“ a God-forsaken, devilish plant.” Petcrj by his own 
nse of tobacco, and by his tobacco-treaty with llogland, 
changed all this and gave the desires of the people 
full play. '• 

A more important matter was the reform of the 
calendar. Up to this lime the Russians had followed 
the Byzantine practice of dating the year from the 
Creation of the world. It was supposed tliat the 
world was created on Se]>tcmber 1st, 5508 B.c. Thus 
the year 1699 was written 7207. On December 20tfai 
1699 a decree was issued ordering that in ftatare 
the year should be reckoned from the birth of Christ, 
and' should begin on January 1st. Perry ii][|b{h},B 
ns that the opponents of the Tsar argued t)iat we 
world must have been created, not in winter, mit in 
autumn, when corn and all other fruits of the Cnlih 
were ripe, but that Peter replied by taking a i^lobe 
and showing them that all nations were nojli like 
Russians, and that in some countries the first ^f J wuary 
mig&t be the beginning of autumn ; ondolsOtnat by the 
neglect of leap-year the date of the seasons had been 
gradnolly changed. In support of hu project Peter 
was able to show that New Tear’s Day was January Ist 
in many countries which belonged ,to the Orthodox 
Church, Wf^bia, Moldavia, Bemia^' Dalmatia and, 
Bulgaria, not‘ to mention *Uie little Russians and 
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the Greeks. A speoM festival was prepared for the 
occasion. Besides thj^ ttsdal ehtti^ service, people 
were ordered to decorate their houses with brancaes 

i >f Irees^to greet ea^ other with a New Yearns greet- 
Og on Jant|arx 1st, and to celebrate the day with 
^tuninatians, fireworks, and the firing of mnskcts 
hbd cannon. 

, The minutest details of these festivities were pre> 
scribed by Government order. We are told that the 
firing of rang and the other rejoicings lasted a whole 
week, till the Epiphany, on which day took place the 
solemn blessing of the river Moskvd. Here also was 
an innovation. Peter, instead of sitting on the same 
throne as the Patriarch, appeared at the head of his 
regiment, which was furnished, as were the other 
troops, with new nniforms and new arms, clad in dark 
green close-fitted coats, with gold bnttons, presenting 
‘ a very respectable appearance. 

The new century began for Bnssia a new era. As 
the lirench dated from the epoch of liberty, the 
Hnssians might date from the epoch of progress or of 
secularisation. Peter changed the centre of gravity 
oi the Oovemment from the Church to the army. Up 
to this time the Muscovite government had been in 
a certain sense a thoocrnc} . The Tsars were priests 
as well as kings. Peter in later years protested 
figeinst the evil effect of Byzantine influences, and 
declared that there were better examples to imitate 
t^n the mediaeval Greeks. Perhaps it was this dis- 
like- to the continuance of Byzantine tradition which 
made him less eager to conquer Constantinople. It 
is a pity that, whust altering the calendar, be did not 
adopt the iNew Style, which was already largely in use. 
But haying been the invention of a Pope, it vraa 
intimately connected in people’s minds with the in- 
flnence m the Boman Catholic Ghnrch, and probab^ 
for that Tei|son was not introdneed into England tiu 
1768, Yoltifire 'remark* that Peter would probably 
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have taken this important step if England had, at 
that time, shown the waj. 

Before passing on to political events which are earlier 
in Mint of time, it will be well to complete the re^ew 
of Peter’s reforms. The Patriarch Adrian, who, it will 
be remembered, was appointed against the will of the 
Tsar, died on October 16tb, 1700. There was great 
dijScnlty in finding n satisfactory^ snccessor. The 
Patriarchate had existed in Unssia since the year 
1689. It was not formally abolished till the end of 
Peter’s reign. Still, Peter had experienced enough 
of it to know that the Oh arch, represented by the 
Patriarch, was the most formidable opponent of his 
reforming plans. 

At one time the Patriarch had been more powerful 
than the Tsar. Michael, the first Tsar of the house pf 
BomanofT, was son of the Patriarch Philaret, and it 
was well known that during his reign the father 
possessed more influence than the son. Alexis had 
great difiScnlty in contending with the pretensions of 
the Patriarch Nikon. In Peter’s reign circumstances 
were but little changed. It was almost impossible to 
find a Patriarch who was a friend of progress. If 
such a one existed he would come from Kief in Little 
Russia, and his appointment would excite snspMons 
of leaning towards the Romish Church. 

Peter, therefore, being also at this time much 
occupied, determined to postpone the appointment for 
a time. He issued a decree on DecemW Ifith, 1700^ 

f 'ving the charge of the Russian Church to Stephen 
avoisky, the metropolitan of Riasin and Mtuorn, 
with the title of Exarch, and Administrator of the 
Patriarchal See. He also created a new department 
cs^ed tile Department of Monasteries, which should 
have chaige of that part of the Patriarch’s duties 
which was not strictlv ecclesiastical. This included the 
administration of Church property, all questions of 
wills and inheritance, mamage, adulfery, divorce, dis* 
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jmteB between hnsbandB i^d wives, children and 
pareifts, questions of legithnacj and adoption, suits of 
civilians against ecclesiaBtics, and of ecclesiastics 
against eivilians. At the head of this department was 
placed the Boydr Iv&n Alexdievitch, MMn-Fdshkin, 
an enlightened man, who knew Latin, was acquainted 
with philosophy and theology, and was a friend of 
foroigners and learned people. The importance of 
t^is step Was not seen at once, bnt it was the beginning 
of radical reforms in the Bnssian Church. 

Another step in the same direction was the abolition 
of servile etiquette. At the lime of Peter’s accession 
the Tsar was reverenced as a demi-god. No one dared 
to approach his palace without uncovering his head. 
Any one who went into his presence had to throw 
hjpiself upon the ground. Peter determined to put a 
stop to these extravagances. He ordered on December 
80tn, 1701, that no one presenting a petition was to 
use the diminutive of his name, or to fall on his knees 
before “the Tsar, or to uncover before his pdacc in 
the winter time. “ Wlicrc is the difference between 
Qod and the Tsar if like honour is given to both ? 
The honour that I wish for consists in this, that my 
snlgects^ should crawl before me less, and serve the 
state with zeal and fidelity more.” In opposition to 
those nobles who surrounded themselves with several 
hundred ^ retainers, Peter went about with only a 
small retinne. If he had not been successfully resisted 
by the wealthy members of hie Court he would pro- 
bably have gone so far as to abolish serfdom. 

lie collection of Itnssian edicts is full of orders 
dating firom this period which had a similar end in 
view. In order to reduce the nnmber of begging 
friars, he_ onlered all his subjects to do some work. 
He diminished the crowd of officials who thronged the 
public offices, and exacted greater punctuality and 
more work fipih f^ose who remained. He introduced 
into Rnssia the’ practice (Jf using stomped paper, and 

• 
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reeomiaettded the Ibrmatioa of oomjnercial compaoiofl, 
He-fbihade, under the strictest penalties, his sdldiers 
to tttaloe nse of loud cries and ehouts in battle, 
characteristics of a barbarous people. In imitation of 
foreign Courts he founded the Order of St. Andrew. 
He employed foreign priests to inahe extracts 
French, English, and Scotch law, and i^pointed a 
commission for the codification of laws. . 

He also made an attempt at munioipid reform, in 
imitation of what he had seen in for^m countries. 
At this time the towns weie governed By voievodes, 
who levied exactions of all kinds, and were much 
amenable to briber}'. Peter found that in some parts 
of Little Bussia there existed certain elective institu* 
tions of local government. These he deternrined to 
extend to the whole Empire. The merchants w^e 
permitted to choose men in whom they had confidence 
to form a council which should have the general 
charge of municipal afiairt>. Each of these councillors 
was to act in turn as president for a month. The new 
municipalities were placed under the charge of a new 
department, distinct from the other ministries, and 
in direct communication with the Tsar. It was ^led 
by two names, both of foreign origin, the Biiixmista 
(Bnrgomoster) department, or the Ratnska (Bath- 
nans). In return for these privileges the merchaHts 
had to pay double taxes. 

We are told that Peter had the design of rehnil^g 
the palace of the Kremlin in the st^le of YetsaUIes, 
which we may he glad that he did not ctory ont. 
To some purpose he introduced printing presses, en> 
conraged the translation of foreign works into Bussian, 
and laid the foundation of a general system of educa- 
tion. Perry tells ns that in Bussia at this time there 
were not twentv men who conld dp a decent sum. To 
establish sehoois with English teachers, a^ a School 
of Havigation with a foreigner at.its head, was an 
important step in advance? He determined also to 
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raeate & Univenitr and to stimiuon the best pro- 
fesftora he could mA from fore^ eonutries. He 
also had a design to introduce toreign play-actors, 
an<f he ^gau to bqjld a school for the mncation of 
yodflg nobles and to find teachers for them. 

Another important change was the reform of the 
ooioage. At tnis time the only coins actually existing 
in Russia were little silver kopdks, of the value of 
a penny, stamped with the figure of St. George on 
one side, and the name of the Tsar on the other. 
Other denominations of money, snch as the ruble, whic^ 
was a hundred kopeks, were not coined, but were 
merely monies of acoonnt. In order, therefore, to 
get small change it was necessary to cut the kopeks 
mto little pieces, or to use bits of stamped leather. 
Pwter. determined to coin copper koi>4ks, of the same 
yalne as the silver one, bat naturally of enormons 
adne ; also gold single and double dneats, and silver 
qj&irter, half, and entire mbies. This made com- 
metcitH transactions in Russia more easy, and indeed 
more possible. The new coinage was so far snccessfnl 
Idiat £3,700,000 worth of money was coined in the 
first three years. 

The year 1699, which witnessed many of these 
Changes, also saw the death of Peter’s two most 
tatl^tn friends, whom he dearly loved, and who in 
thefr several ways had a very important inflnence on 
hif'mfrror. Lefort died in Febrnary. He had been 
mite^ining the envoys of Denmark and Brandenburg, 
provibas to their departure for Voronezh, whither 
they Irero going to see the Tsar’s new fleet. The 
banq^i^,*as nsnal, was prolonged for many hours, 
and it'Wbs determined to adjourn the drinking to 
the opefa afr* Lefort caught a severe chill, which 
rosultm to a burning fever, and he died a week later 
to deliriuto. Peter hastened back«from Yordnezh, 
where he Kas anperintending the bnilding of his 
ships, to be present atttle frineral. When he heard 
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of Lefort’s death he bnret into passionate tears and said, 
“ Now I am left wi^oot one trasty man. He^alone 
was fhithfhl to me ; in whom can 1 confide hence- 
forward P ’* It is mnch to Lefort’s credit that With 
so mnch money at his command he died almost 
penniless. Peter took care of his son and nephew, and 
felt the loss severely for many years afterwards. 

Towards the end of the year, November 29th, 1699, 
General Gorrlon also died. He was ill only for a 
short time, bnt Peter visited him five times, and was 
with him twice on the Inst night of his life. He 
closed his dying eyes with lus own hand. Tlie last 
entry in Gordon’s diary is written on the last day 
of December 1608. He says, as if in anticipation 
of his approaching end, ‘‘ lii this year I have felt a 
sensible failing of my health and strength — ^bnt Tby 
will be done, 0 my graeions Godl” 



CHAPTER XVI. 

I'HB rSACB OF CABLOWITZ. 

W E have now reached the important moment 
wlien Peter changed the whole coarse of his 
foreign policy, by making peace with Turkey and 
turning his arms a^iust Sweden. It was natural, 
foa many reasons, that the Itussiaus should 'bo the 
bitter enemies of the Turks, and that they should not 
rest until they had planted the flag of St. Andrew 
on &e waters of the Bosphorus. The Russians are 
an iutAisely religious peoj)le, however mncli their 
religion may be tainted with sux)erstition, and their 
enthusiasm would be strongly stirred by the hope 
of restoring the mosque of Santa Sophia to Christian 
worship. Also apart from the natural desire to have 
command over the Black Sea, and to seek a mssage 
into the Mediterranean through the Dardanelles, the 
Riusians cannot but regard themselves as the heirs 
of the Eastern Empire, and be moved by a 2>owerfal 
impulse to possess the city in which that Empire 
had its centre. We therefore And, from the days 
of Philip II., in the middle of the sixteenth century, 
that those Western potentates, who looked fbrwanl 
to the driving of the Turks out of Europe, expected 
valuable aid from Russia as an interested Power. 

The only difficidty in the^ way was the semi- 
barbaric character of the Kussians ai!A.the Cossacks, 
and the difficulty <if making arrangements with them. 
This stood in the way of Tienry IV., and fifty years 

Ml 
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later preveitted the advice of Faolo Sarpi froh 
taken hy the senate of Venice. Under Peter, half a 
centory later still, all this vras dupiged. His name 
was well known in Venice, and the Senate cc^Id Aow, 
not only express a wish that he m^ht be roler in 
Constantinople, but even ^ offer to help him. Also 
at the memorable snpper at Eoppenbr(^;ge, when the 
Tsar was entertained by the two Mectresses of Hanover 
and Brandenbnrg, one of them expressed the wish 
that Peter might drive the Tartars ont of Constanti- 
nople. A similar pions prayer, we may remember, was 
uttered by the Jesuit Wolf at Vicuna, and tlie great 
Leibnitz composed a Latiu distich to the following 
effect : — 

“ May Saxou, Pule, the Emperor and the Tsar^ » 
With Europe dnve the Modem forth and for.” 

Whilst Peter was on his travels he was possessed 
with the idea of energetic action against Turkey. 
He was delighted at every success gained by the 
Allies. The news of the battle of Zenta filled him 
with enthusiasm. He wrote to the Patriarch A^iian 
that he intended to fight against the unbelievers 
his last gasp. Peter\ idea was to make Azof 
basis of operations against Turkey. For this poipoee 
it was necessary to have a powerfiil fleet. It was 
constructed, as we have shown above, by associat^as 
of individuals, taxed to supply ships according' to 
the amount of their property, an arrangement oorre- 
tponding to the nancraries of the Greeks. , Peter 
thought himself at liberty to be absent whilst these 
preparations were goin^ on. He hoped to have a 
fleet of ninety ships of war and large galleys, and 
aWt two hundred smaller vessels. He also desired 
to make a eaiud between the Volga and the Don, and 
employed thirty>five thonsand workmen for this puiv 
jpose, nndm the orders of aVoreigner, Breckell. These 
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were, as might have beea e:^^i%(e!ted, aol 
vari^ ont. Some acute obsrervets, esj^ially the 
Venetian Aml^eador, ^oahted whether the Sultan 
wofdd j|l!N>ve eoiaaqy* a |>rey as the BnssiaQs imagined, 
-and said that tike itossmas^ conld make themselves 
masters of the Black Sea, it was as mneh as they 
•could expect to|do. 

Peter’s aittibiition received what was perhaps an 
unexpected 8nj[)port from Sweden. Charles XL, 
hearing i^at the Tsar had ordered the founding of 
six hundred ^n cannon in Sweden, hy moans of 
the Swedish /ambassador Knipercrona, made him a 
present of tl^e hnudred. Perhaps he was not sorry 
that Peter i hoold be engaged in the South rather 
than in the North. But he had less success in en- 
gaging the uisistance of England and Holland, the 
two Sea Pot ors, as they were thou called. 

, The polic ^ of these two countries was directed by 
william III., and his leading principle was the 
ahueuient lof the power of Louis XI V. For this 
jlturpose he (was extremely anxions to prevent everj-- 
thing whicU might distract the attention of Europe 
add tnm iit into other channels. To this end he 
t^ow did bin best to bring about a peace between the 
iSinp^r imd the Sultan, as on a later occasion he 
act&Uy smt a fleet into the Baltic in order to prevent 
a war betfween the Kings of Sweden and Denmark. 
He (M not object to Kussia lighting single-handed 
agsdnst the Turk, but he was relnclaut that any other 
Power swuld give help. Peter was aware that he 
cOidd Qw accomplish his object without the help 
of thb i^mperor. He energetically opposed the 
schemefof m&ing peace on the basis of ** uti poaaidetu ” 
— 4hatM, of (tach party keeping their conquests. He 
himsen was especially in need of Kertch, flrst as a 
fortress in l^e Crimea, and next^ a protection 
l%r^r •invasioM. Leopold acknowledged 
the importatice of the pltMie to Peter’s interests, bat 
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advised iiiai it should be acquired by diplomacy 
rather than % force. 

The plans of Peter against Turkey were naturally 
regarded with pleaenre by the vassal states^ of *the 
Porte, who were groaning under the Moslem yoke. 
Whilst Peter was in Holland he received a message 
from the HosjKKlar.of Wallachia, saying that the sub- 
I’ect populations in that province were more inclined to 
look to llussia as their liberator than to Austria< 
Similar assurances came from the Hospodar of Mob 
davia. Stress was laid on the importance of acquiring 
Otchakdf, a town to which the Turks had retired after 
being driven from Azof. Azof would serve as a basis 
of operations against Kertch, Otchakof against other 
parts of the Crimea and the Danubian provinces. 
Otchakdf afterwards played an important part 'in 
Uie relations between England and Enssih, in tne time 
•of the younger Pitt. ... I 

In the meantime negotiations for p^ce were in 
progress. The Congress of Carlowitz men in October 
169d, with England and Holland as m^iators, and 
peace was concluded in January 1609. Russia found 
itself left out in the cold. It is not tne first time 
that the destruction of the Turkish Empine has been 
liostponed to other considerations of iuternationd 
policy. By the treaty signed at Carlowuz, Austria 
recovered Transylvania, the Bauat, andl Hungary 
north-west of the Theiss ; Venice kept Daunatia and 
the Morea. Poland received Kamenetz aim Podolia, 
while all tributes paid by these Powers toithe Porte 
were done away with. It was a serious blow to Tmkey, 
and indeed the beginning of the end; butV with a 
little more energy the cud itself might ha^ been 
reached, to the great advantage of mankind. \ 

Voznitsyn, Peter’s envoy, appeared at Camowitz, 
but was not 1(bie to effect anything. He » first 
treated the Turks with roughness and contemn, and 
would not demean himseirby asking England^ and 
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BioUand to act as mediators between Russia and the 
Rorte.* He conld not persuade Aostria to ask for 
B^ertcL When this proved impossible he approached 
the 4ar^ themselves. He told them, throngh their 
agent Mavrocordato, that it was contrary to their 
interests to make an immediate peace with Austria, 
that a war about the Spanish Succession was certain to 
break out, and that they conld then hope to gain 
more favourable terms. Yozultsyn, in reporting these 
matters to the Tsar, advised him strongly to continne 
his armaments, and assured him that if a Rnssian 
army should only appear on the Danube, thousands 
and thousands of Slavs, of the same language and the 
same religion, would rise in rebellion. At length 
Voznitsyn signed a truce with the Porte for two years, 
tw 9 days before the signatnre of the Peace of 
Carlowitz. 

In the autumn of lOOS, after the execution of the 
Streltsi, Peter went to Voronezh and found matters in 
a hetvC.*8tate of preparation than he had expected. He 
wrote to Vinius to express his pleasure, but said that 
he felt like a man who plants dates and will never 
eat their fruit. He put into use the knowledge which 
he had acquired in his travels, by building a new ship 
to be called the Predestination. It was to be of 
large size, and only workmen from Amsterdam and 
Deptford were to be employed on it. It was intended 
to be the Tsar’s masterpiece,” as the Germans tay, 
his diploma work, to show to the world that he 
was now an ^accomplished ship-builder. It was to 
contain idl the latest improvements. Peter found that 
the shtps^ provided by the Associations were more 
conspicuous jfor quantity than quality, and that they 
needed a good deal of bettering. However, he 
was, generals speaking, in good spirits, and wrote to 
Vinius : We are waiting for the chaarful morning, 

that the daricness pf our doubt may disappear.” 

Voznitsyn, from Carlowitz, kept him well informed 
•. 10 
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about the af&ire of the £!aet. He said^that t!» , 
Porte desired oeace rather than war. The>^ Totlm 
urere not at all nkely to begin the attack ; they ' 
undertake nothing for the sake <A Aeof. !|^ey«were' 
qnite unfit to conduct ah qffen'sive campaignu 
Voznftayn advised his master to send an ^bassadqr 
to Constantinople who should, by his j^rsonal 
character and the splendour of h&i equipment, 
produce an effect upon the Turks. Peter took tiiis 
advice and despatched Emelian Ukritutse:^ a 
diplomat of great experience, and brothe^-in-law of 
Yinins. Peter determined that he should proceed 
to Constantinople in a ship of war, and anohor under 
the walls of the Seraglio, at the very mohths of the 
Turkish cannon. Peter was to escort him fbr a con- 
siderable distance along the Black Sea. The world 
would thus be made aware that Russia possessed a fihet, 
and had no reluctance to entrust it t^ stOrmy waters. 
Up to this time, although the Turkisj! ministers WU^a 
acqnaiuted with the fact that many shaps were bntMUnw, 
they had a firm belief that they cotm not attem]^ to ^ 
enter the Black Sea without being |}st on the 
banks at the month of the Don. ’ ' ’’ 

in the spring of 1G99 a fleet Was ready ^ 
Voronezh, consisting of eighty-six vessels, of iripoh 
eighteen were ships of war. Lefort was now dm, 
so the command was taken by Golovin.'^J Peter 
hoisted his flag on the Apostle Peter, am was 
really the director of the expedition, as all ordkM were 
written by his own hand. The fleet ^ix^eighed anchor 
on April 27th, and reached Azof on Ifltb. Here, 
as at TaganrOg, the Tsar inspected tha new ]forrifi<Sap \ 
tions, and expressed his approval. In ihe ihiddle of 
Jape the whole fleet had made its way' iuto iUie Sea 
of Azof, having passed over the difitenltlialtad^uuiks at' 
the mouth of^e Don without loss. P^c^ otic/brarfied 
this victory over nature by sakwes of It 

twk another month to get the flebt absolutely ready 
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ior servifie. All day ▼as hard a^ Vork v^th ship* 

j^fiUdere’ tools, ins^fieni^ and lie]]i^ the workman. 

Ifoan -of tho id!gld\ wsta s^nt in drawing up 
instgictions fbr ^ ttki^cs^ tpe , njost 'important 
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of the Eossiaoa j&on im tribute doe to the Tartars, 
an obliga^OA ^roic^ still existed as a monument of 
previons sittydstion. 

At Tagpn ^ h sham fight was held of great 
Adendonr. I^en the fieet arrived at Eertch, the 
!nmMsh Adiniial refused to allow the ship on which 
the Ambassador was carried to pass the straits into 
the Bla^ Sea. The bhip was called the Fortre»8t 
and was opmmanded by a Dutch captain, Peter Van 
Pambo]^. Qoloviu declared that unless permission 
were given the whole squadron would convor the 
Ambassador to Constantinople. Negotiations lasted 
for ten days. Vice-Admiral Grays, to whose diary we 
owe onr minnte knowledge of these events, paid a visit 
to 'Hassau Pasha in Kertch. He expressed himself 
mqon shrprised to find that Englishmen and Dqlichmen, 
whmn he had hitherto regarded as the friends of 
Torkey, should have taken service with the Tsar of 
fHussovy. The Turks represented the exceedingly 
dfuag^ns character of the Black Sea : “Ton do not 
kodW our sea. Not without reason is it called Black. 
In ihne of danger men’s hearts grow black upon it.” 

replied that there were many experienced 
seaipen in the Tsar’s fleet, who were not now crossing 
the seafbr the first time, and that Che Russians would 


more easily find the way from Eertch to Oonstauti- 
nople|^th|m the Turks from Constantinople to Eertch. 
Peter ,l^ed the opportunity pf this delay to sound 
the ehahhcd of the Straits of Eertch, and to take 
carei^ ikiote of the fortifications. Before matters 
7 were Oolovin also paid a visit to Hassan 

Pasha'} sM ^ his suite was Peter, ‘^attciating as the 

quarteoeaster of the A^iral’s ^g, in the di^s 
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of a Zaaodam ghip’S'Carpentei'. When everythioff 
teemed to have been arranged, Peter returned te AaoF, 
and at the end of September vas back again in 
Moscow. % * 

Sven now the Turks did all they oonld to prevent 
TJkrdintsefs departure. Tfiey represented that the 
wind was unfavourable, and that he would be sailiag 
to certain death. They warned him of concealed re^ 
in the channel, which Patnbnrg showed by soundin m^ 
to have no existence. At last the Turks gave in, on 
the understanding that a small Turkish squadron 
should accompany the vessel. Once in the open sea, 
Pambnrg spread his sails and soon outstripped the 
Turks. He mistook the proper course iO the Bos* , 
phorus and found himself on the coast of Asia Minor, ' 
near Heracloa. Setting forth again, he reached the 
Boinhoms on September 2nd, and was soon after- 
words anchored in the waters of Oonstantinoplc. 

Nil^itig could exceed the coubternation of the Turks 
at thenightof a Russian ship anchored off the Seraglio. 
All conecivahle questions were asked with respect to 
the size and strength of the fleet of which it was a 
mrt. The Dutch embassy was informed that (iiQ 
Turks were not pleased at the services which theiy 
countrymen had doue to their natural enemies. Still, 
the Sultan himself condesceuderl to appear on ^ard 
the ship, and convinced himself of its sea-worthiness. 
To curiosity succeeded fear. A report was spread that 
the Rnshian fleet was arriving in the Black Sea, and 
was threatening Trebizond and Sinope. On Septemloer 
28rd Pambnrg gave a maraifleent feast on board his 
vessel to his French and Dutch friends, afld at mid- 
night fired a salute from all his guns. This caused 
great alarm, and it Was believed to he a signal for 
uie Russian fleet, which! was waiting in the n^hbonr-. 
hood, to atta^iihe Turnsh capital The Snltte called 
on Ukriiintsef to punish Pambufgy but the Am- 
bassador ab.>»olately relbsM. The Sultan then sent 
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tituee Imndred soldterii to arreot Pamlnirg ; but be 
deelar^ that if they veoinred oa board be woold 
> blow.them all into tbe air. 

Pambt^g entered into iHendly relations with the 
' i)tttcb and French Ambapadors, but the English Am- 
btMsador re^ed to rec<^e him. On October 19tb 
Ukr&intsef held a solemn audience of the Saltan. The 
negotiations for peace began in November, and lasted 
e^t months. The delays were endless. Ukriintsef 
believed, whether with good ground or not, that the 
other Powers were intrigning against him, especially 
the chief maritime Powers, England, Holland, and 
Venice. The Porte was at lust persuaded to surrender 
Azof, and to allow some new fortifications to be 
ercct^ in its neighbourhood. 

Beter followed the negotiations with the deepest 
interest. By this time he had come to desire peace 
with the Porte, in order to undertake a war against 
Sweden. At the same time, he was not in a mood 
to make’concessions. On one occasion, on receiving a 
despatch from Ukraintsef, he tore it in two, and said 
that he was prepared for immediate war. At last he 
sent instructions to Constantinople, urging the neces- 
sity of peace, and authorising some concessions. It 
was impossible to obtain any permission from the 
Porte with regard to the navigation of the Black 
Sea. When Uardintsef pressed this point the Turks 
answered, — 

“The Black Sea and all its coasts are ruled 
by the Snltan alone. They have never been in the 

E ossession.of any other Power, and since the Turks 
ave gained sovereignty over this sea, from time 
immemorial, no foreign ship has ever sailed its 
waters, por ever will sail them. More than once, 
and even now, have the French, Dutch, English, and 
Venetians, begged the Porte to alldW'^eir trading 
ships on the SMk*Sei^ bat,Ahe Porte always refnsea 
them, and always wu refuse them, becanse the 
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iQTttF^aty of the Seaf bdcngs to no one dst thiui 
the SnKen. The Ottoman Porte j:tiwde the Blao.* 8e%^ 
l!iw a pare and nndefiled vir$tni 'whidi no one daMte 
to tonch) and the Snltan wilLsOoner permit ooteidefs'' 
to enter his harem, than (Wsent to sailing « 
foreign vessels on the Black Sea. This can only ne'’ 
done when the Turkish Empire shall have heOn tamed 
npside down.’* > 

The treaty was at last signed on Janaary 26th, 

It was, according to cnstom, not permanent but only for 
thirty years. It was agreed that Kasikerman and the 
other fortresses on the Dnieper should be raaed, and 
the places given back to the Turks. Azof and the new ' 
fortresses erected in its neighbonrhood were to remain 
with the Bobsians. The tnbnte paid by the Bnssians 
to the Tartars was to come to an end. A belt of 
waste and uninhabited country was to separato the 
whole of the Orimea from the Bussian dominions. 
Besides this, Bubsian pilgrims were to be allowed to 
visit Jerusalem without being taxed, and Bnssian 
ecclesiabtics living in Turkish dominions were to be 
protected from oppression and insult. Also the 
Besident of the Tsar in Constantinople was to be 
allowed the same rights and privileges as tb^ 
enjoyed by the representatives of other Cfliristian 
Powers. 

This peace put an end to the militsiy and diplomatic 
straggles, which were connected with the Eastern 
Question, for many years. It may be tbon^ttbat the 
lUsnlt was much smaller than might at one time have 
been ^ expected. But a dehnite end was reached. 
Buseia had its foot firmly fixed on the Sea of Azof. 
She was seenred from future attacks on the part of 
the Tartars. The path of futnro advance had b^ 
marked ont.^ P'^er’s mind was now oocn^d with 
other matters. The Eastern Queftimi was for the 
moment closed. The Baltic Qnestion was to be 
opened. o 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

TBB BKClIBKINU OF TUB BOUTHBltH WAU. 

• 

I T is not easy to niulerstnnd wbat indnced Peter to 
tarn bis arms so snddonly from the Sontli to the 
North, from Turkey to Sweden. It may be said that 
at ope time certain jMrtiuns of the Baltic coast had 
bcK)Dged to the Muscovites ; that the Tsar Ivan IV, 
had attempted to make conquests on the coast of 
Pinland and Livonia; that, during the reign of 
Theodore Ivanovitch, Boris Golitsyn had aimed at tlie 
npssebbion of Narva ; that Alexis had appeared with a 
large army under the walls of Riga. It may be alleged 
that the Russians had suffered miich at the hands of 
the Swedes ; that Swedish arms had wasted Russian 
territory ; and that the Tsar Micliaol had to accept as 
a favour of Providence a treaty which excluded the 
Russians ftrom the sea. IStill, it is quite certain that 
when Peter undertook his foreign tour he had no such 
object in view. His treatment by Dal berg in Riga 
could not be seriously considered as a ccusus belli. 
Peter declined the suggestion of the Elector of 
Branden];mrg, that he should join him in an offensive 
alliance against Sweden. 

Lefort wrote in friendly terms to the Swedish 
minister, and there was talk of a fresh allian^ 
between the two countries, to be concluded by his 
means. These offers yfese accepi^ hr Sweden in 
a friendly spirit. • The tw(^ emWssies ol’ Sweden wd 
Russia stood at The Hague on a very amicable footing. 
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Peter accepted from Charles XI. the present of three 
hundred cannon. Blomberg certalnljr tells us that 
in 1697 Peter had expressed the intention of earo^stly 
endeavonring to gain a town on the Baltic ; hnt at 
that time he had not secured his footing in the Black 
Sea. He is also reported to have said that he wished to 
break open a window into Europe ; but that did . not 
necessarily imply a war with Sweden. 

Something perhaps is due to the changed attitude 
of Poland with respect to Bnssia. Poland and 
Itnssia had been enemies daring the whole of the 
seventeenth century. Their interests naturally clashed 
in Little Russia. The Polish government was not at 
all delighted at Peter’s success over the Turks. It 
was said in 1696 that the Poles seriously thought 
of allying themselves with the Tartars against 
the llnssians, and that the Hetman Mazeppa was 
jdaying a treacherous part. This long antagonism 
bronglit into greater prominence the change efFeoted 
by the last election of a king. Peter had taken the 
greatest interest in the contest, and he was probably 
more pleased that a French candidate was rejected 
than that his own favourite gained the crown. 
Angnstus mot Peter half way, and from the beginning 
of his reign did his best to appease tlie deep>Beated 
rivalry between Pole and Russ. 

The strongest effect, however, was undoubtedly 
produced by the interview between the Tsar and the 
Elector which took place at Riga, and lasted from 
July 31st to August 3rd, 1698. We have an account 
of this from Peter’s own hand. He tells us that 
Angnstus definitely asked him to assist in case the 
Poles should act in a hostile manner towards their 
king, which it was very likely they would do. In 
return the Elector promised to help him to avenge the 
insult of Rig& Words alone passed, and nothing was 
written down.’ We know, however, .that the person- 
ality of Augustus made if* deep impression on the 
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THtf . This never fitded from his mind, and was the 
foonjation of a strong affection. 

m must, on the whole, ascribe the change of plan 
to a snihlen impulse. We have seen that Peter was 
anable to obtain allies against Tnrkey. He was aente 
enongh to perceive that the great Enropean Powers 
Were averse to any drastic settlement of the Eastern 
gnestion at this moment. Peter therefore turned from 
the impossible to tbe possible. If he coiild not sail his 
ships in the Euxine he would sail them in the 
Baltic. When he formed this resolution he was 
•probably not aware how far it would lead liim. 

No doubt in the genesis of the Northern war John 
Beiiihold Patkul has a great deal to answer for. 
He was a Livonian patriot, who formed a plan for 
niytlng all the neighbouring states in a coalition 
against Sweden. Livonia hail first belonged to the 
Teutonic knights of whom Brandenburg was tbe 
legitimate successor. It had then passed to Poland 
ns part of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania, and had 
partly been conquered by Gustavns Adolphus, and 
confirmed to Sweden by the Treaty of Oliva. 

It might be assumed, tbcrelbrc, that both Branden- 
burg and Poland had wrongs to avenge, i^atkul had 
grievances of his own. The Swedish kings, in their 
desire to limit the jwwer of the Livonian nobility, 
had confiscated a large portion of their estates. 
Captain Patkul had been sent to Stockholm to plead 
their cause. He imiwessud the king by his eloquence, 
who said to him, “ You have spoken like an honest 
inau for your fatherland. I thank jou.” However, 
shortly Afterwards he was arrested and condemned 
to deatli for high-treason. lie contrived to escape, 
and spent several years in wandering over Europe, 
watching an opportunity for revenge. He probably 
wished to restore Livonia to iudypestdeuce, but he 
believed also th%t if his^conntry were to bo sub- 
ject to Poland rather than to Sweden, the nobles, 
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whose oaose he sappori»iiy would have a better chaoce 
of keraing their privileges. A special opporti^oity 
seemea ip present itself by the secession of a hoy^ 
to throne of Sweden, who was not koQwn^ tiuit 
time to be endowed with a genins and en ener^^ 
scarcely inferior to that of Peter himself. 

Fatknl now approached Angostns and, proposed 
to him a coalition of Poland, Brand^btw, Den- 
mark and Rnssia, against Sweden. He laid metto* 
rials before the King of Poland which argned 
that Livonia had formerly belonged to Poland,^ that 
Braiidcnbnrg had a natnnd claim to Swedish territory, 
that Denmark was tbe avowed enemy of Sweden, and 
that at this moment tbe Dnke of Holstein-Qottorp, 
who laid claim to the dnehies of Schleswig And 
Holstein, in opposition to tbe King of Denmark, was 
actnally the brother-in-law of Charles XU., and 
was therefore sure to receive bis support. Bossla 
he thought might be tempted, partly by tbc,enteiw 
prising and adventnrons character of its sovereign 
and partly by the hope of recovering Ingria wd 
Carclia. These memorials were laid before King 
Angnstus in the latter half of 1698 and the fitst hau 
of 1699. The result was that Angnstus sent General 
Carlowitz, who was previously known to Peter* to 
Moscow, and that he entered into a secret agreement 
with the Livonian nobles that they shonld recognise 
the sovereignty of him and his successors. 

Carlowitz found a Swedish embassy already in 
Moscow. It hod arrived in the antnmn of 1099, with 
the object of confirming the Treaty of Caidis which 
was itself a confirmation of the peace of Stdlbovo. 
This, it will be remembered, had excluded Russia from 
the sea-boa^ of the Baltic. It had been despatched, 
in the ordinary course of things, on the accession of 
the new kingf^ Tne Tsar replied by sending an envoy 
to Stockholm, bnt the negiotiationB* never lost their 
ofiiciid cbhracter, or assumed the nature of private 
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They desired iheti^the Tsar should take 
ah nth npoa the gois^ele tbat^he rroatd observe the 
' Trnty^of Cardis. Fete« STtceeeded ih eloding this 
* Incest, an^ the ^hansadors we&t awa^ with a letter 
/irom Peter to Charles XII., containing a solemn 
ratification the treaties. Nine days before, on 
November 11th, 1699, he had signed a treaty with 
Angastns, engaging himself to make war against 
Sweden. Thik treaty had been secretly negotiated 
at Freobrazhdnsk, and only a few people were priv}- 
to it. It was not to take effect nntil after the con> 
clnsion/bf peace with Turkey, but, in any case, not 
later Ihkn April 1700. 

There can he no donbt that in these matters Peter 
W|k8 gtdlty of great duplicity. As early ns March 1700 
reports wort current that the Tsar, although he had 
confirmed the treaties with Sweden, intended to 
atbaok both Beval and Narva. Two mouths later, 
der Hnlst, the Dnteh envoy, writes that some^* 
thing is in the wind, bnt that only Golovin, Monshikdf 
and one other were in the secret. In August Golovin 
told Van der Hulst that be did not believe that 
Peter was contemplating a brcoi-h with Sweden, and 
that in any case he would do nothing without, an 
open declaration of war. 

It was of course most imjiorlant to deceive the 
Swedish Hesident. Knipercrona writes to Charles XII., 
on May 1 6th, 1701), that Peter had paid him a visit 
on his return from Von’mezh, and reported that 
he had fouQd his daughter there in great distress 
becausp* she had heard that the Tsar intended to 
make war against her country. “ Yonr daughter,” 
he said, ‘'burst out into snch a flood of tears that 
1 great difficulty in comforting her. ‘ Yon stupid 
child,’ I said, ' how can yon beliggf that 1 can begin 
on uiyust war and break an everlasting^eace?’” 

l^ereupou Pfetet wa^deeply moved, embraced^ 
Knipercrona, and assured him that, if the King of 
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Poland , were toconqtier Higa,lie would not suffer it 
to renUdo Ills fatmde. It can scarcely be sap^sed 
that he would. Notwitiistanding this, when Plgier 
received, on Angnst 8th, the news that peace with ^e 
Porte was signed at Constantinople, he wrote to King 
Augustus on the following day that he ’would at 
uuce declare war, would immediately inarch into 
Swedish territory, and make himself mast^ of some 
Swedish fortresses. 

A more unfortunate time for action could not have 
been found. Charles had just succeeded in repelling 
the attack of the conspirators who first entered the 
lists against him, and was ready to meet Peter witff 
the confidence inspired by success. The King 
Denmark had begun the war by invading Holstein 
and laying siege to Tunning. The siege proved «n, 
failure, but Charles XII., who was devotedly attached 
to his brother-in-law, replied by crossing the Sound 
and encamping in the close neighbourhood of Copen- 
hagen. If the war had continued, the Danes 'would 
|)robBbly have suffered a severe defeat. But by the 
mfluence of William III, an Anglo-Dntch sqimron 
.was sent into the Sound, England and Holland being 
guarantors of the treaty which secured tbe Elbe 
Duchies to the house of Holstcin-Gottorp. 

By the efforts of Sir George Booke the wait was 
prevented from spreading any further and the peace 
of Travendal between Denmark and Sweden was 
signed on August The object of William III. 
was to prevent, so far as he could, the. rise of any 
European complication which might interfere with 
his great design ibr the humiliation of France. At 
the same time a force of Poles and Sasons, marched 
ag^nst Riga, and in July Augustus directed the attack 
himsdf.: He sent urgent messages to- Peter to' send 
him assistancs^ndruspecially to make a diversion in 
Ingria ; but Tsar replie^that he. could do nothing 
until peaee>wa8 coucludra 'with the.’^rks. This enters 
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prise was a complete £iilQTei ai^ in November King 
Anastas was compellc^^goominio^y to retire. 

m has been seen tWt. the' peace 'of Travendal was 
■signed *00 the yeiy. dejj^ on which Peter - received 
the news of the condnsioh of peace at Constantinople. 
There is little donbt that if he had' been aware of 
its existence he would not have made war against 
Sweden. J3nt news travelled slowly in those days. 
A month later Golovin, the liussian Minister Ibr 
Foreign Affisirs, said that he knew nothing abont snch 
a treaty) and hoped that it did not exist. Definite 
confin^ion of it did not arrive till a few days later, 
from Hambnrg. At the same time diplomacy was 
not idle. Prince Hilkof was sent to Stockholm in 
June 1700 to assure the Swedes of Peter’s attachment 
tt^fieace, and Prince Trid)^tskoi was despatched, at 
the same time, to Berlin, to inform the Elector of 
Peter’s intention of attacking Sweden immediately, 
and to ask for assistance, with the promise of recogni's* 
log th». Elector as King. 

Peter’s troops were now on the march. Hilkof had 
been ordered to inspect the fortress of Narva on the 
road to Stockholm, and had repoited to the Tsar that 
it was only garrisoned by three hundred men, all old 
and weak. On the very same day tliat the Russian 
troo^ began their march, Hilkof was received in 
audience by Charles Xll. in his camp at Tibbemp, 
on Dahish soil. He was received with afiability and 
friendship. Hilkof, who had crossed dver from Lands- 
cronatosee the King, now returned to Stockholm, and 
was very properly jnit into prison on September 20th, 
In the.lneantime Peter bad written to Hilkof on 
August 21st, ordering him to make a formal declaration 
of war, alleging as reasons the many breaches of faith 
of which Sweden had been guilty, and the insults 
to whi<d) Peter had been subjectndi^ Ri§a in 1697 — 
the last reason bring, as ^Cbr well knew, absolutely 
groundless and absurds (' 
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NAKVA. 

S EVERAL monthft before the outbreak the war 
Peter bad planned the conquest of NftfTa and of 
Or4sbek, now called Schlusselburg, the l^ter of 
which had previously belonged to Russia. On 
March 2nd, 1700, he wrote to Golovin to send a young 
engineer Kortchmiu, to Narva, to buy some cannon 
which he heard were for sale, and at the sune time 
to pay particular attention to the defences and forti- 
fications of the town. Kortchmln was also, if possible, 
to penetrate as far as Or^shek, “ and if that bo 
impossible, at least alongside of it. That position is 
very necessary. It is the outlet from Lake lAdoga 
to the sea — ^look at the map— and very necessary to 
keep bock the reinforcements. The boy, I think, in 
not stupid, and can keep a secret. It is very neocssar>’ 
tibat Knipercrona, who knows that he has been well 
taught, should not find out about it.” 

Narva, which had been built by the Danea in the 
thirteenth century, lay on the right bank of river 
Nardva, eight miles from its mouth. It was a p]aoe 
(^considerable commerce, ruling the trade wbich came 
from Ndvgorod and Pskof. It was snrrottoded by 
a strong wall of six bastions on the land sid^ and 
/>f three bastions on the river side. The fortress was 
well armed, but Jbe garrison, under the command of 
Rndolf Howwas Wdl^Mn8isting of tbirteen hundred 
in&ntry, two hundred cSValiy, a^d abont fto hundred 
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armed citizens. Peter’s allies were extremely un- 
willing that he shdald attaolt Narva. Patknlt who 
hadiiccompanied Caadowitz in his ittission to Moscow, 
writes to the Saxon diplomatist Langen that be had 
done everything to dissuade the Tsar from this enter* 
prise; tliairt(n^r no oircnmstances should he he allowed 
to jieuetrate into the heart of Livonia. Narva once 
conquered, beOould attack Revai, Dorpat, and Pernan, 
before ai^hlng was heard of it ahWarsaw ; .then he 
might oecnpy Riga, and snbdne the whole of Livonia. 
It was neCesBary to be on one’s guard against a 
Frince'of sQch strength and energy ; at the same time 
he mdst not be irritated by opposition : the best 
plan wonld be to oifer liim conquests in lugria and 
Oarelia. 

Patkol had instructed Peter, “out of history and 
go'ography,” that he had no claim upon Narva, as if 
he was likely to be influenced by these considerations. 
Langen replied that he had also done his best to 
^stuade Peter from attacking Narva, but that he was 
90 set upon it that nothing conld be done. “ We mnst 
hope,’’ he said, “ that the town will eventually become 
the property of King Augustus.” 

P^er accompanied the army, in the position of a 
captain. On the march, in the town of Tver he 
receiv^ the news that (Iharlcs XII. was expected to 
land in Pernan, and wonld make his appearance in 
Livonia with an army of eighteen thousand men. 
The Ti^ wrote to Golovin that he doubted the truth 
^ thR" report, but that if it were really so, he must 
infer that the Danes hod been conquered. However, 
the onlp thing was to go on uwl to do what God 
permltiM. ' It was a great misfortune for Peter that 
he no longer conld count on the assistance of Gordon 
and Lt^brt. Their place was imperfectly supplied by 
Duke Charles Engine de Crov. who had entered the 
Russian Service in 1698. " ’ 

The Rassisn &rmy reached Narva in September. 
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laid sie^e to the town nnder the command of 
Oroj and a Saxon engineer Hallart, who had»been 
sent by King Augnstus. It was soon seen thaa^the 
Rnssian forces were insnfficient for their purpose. 
They were deficient in munitions of war. In conse- 
quence of the bad roads, and the want of carriages, it 
had not been possible to concentrate more than from 
thirty-five to forty thousand men at Narva, while that 
town was defended by twelve hundred infantry, two 
hundred cavalry, and four hundred armed citizens. 
Peter excited the admiration of every one by his 
extraordinaiy and many-sided activity. The lK)m- 
bardment began on October 2(ltli. Peter ex])'i*' . 
that the garrison would surrender witliout in i 
resistance ; they, as ho tdd flallart, would be h Jpinu' 
King Augnstus to conquer Riga. 

This expectation was far from being fulfilh'd. ws 
arrived that the King had retired fioiu Riga. Afie'- 
a fortnight’s liombardinent it was found that rlie 
Russian cannon and powder were not iq) to thr mark. 
Hummert, an Esthoniau by birth, desertel to tin* 
enemy, and thus eans(*d great consternation in th 
Russian army. He did not, Jiowever, g i raucli by 
his motion, because while Peter hung him m ettigy, 
under the window?, of liis own house at Moscow, tlie 
Swedes hung him in reality. Sherem^tief marched 
out to intercept the Swedes, who were coming to 
relieve the town, but he retreated without having 
gained any substantial advantage. The winter was 
coming on, and the Iln.ssian troops were attacked by 
sickness. Meanwhile, Charles XII. was approaching, 
and just at this critical moment Peter left tm army. 

It is difficult to explain this extraordinary step. 
Of course it was attributed by the Swedes to cowardice ; 
bat that feeling had no place in Peter’s nature. It 
is more rea^naUo tiQ: suppose that he was conscions 
of bis being no 8oldier^'‘8i4 entirely pseless in a battle, 
whereas he might have a considerable effect in 
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Hmrjriug up sitwlies from Pskof and Ndvgorod. It 
was [dso probacle that h^e tho^ht the siege wo^d 
be stul goiog oa wheja .he, retdrnea. Hallart iilfbrias 
ns, 'as an eje«wiWtie) ;that at ^ a<m. oa Norember 
18th, Peter oame to the Bake of Croy in ^at con- 
sternation, and, after drinking a glass m brandy, 
begged him io. the command ; and that he left 
him some instmdtions which were of no nse whatever. 
Peter's owii accotint of this transaction gives as his 
reason the desire to hasten the march of certain re^ 
inforcements on Narva, and the wish to have an 
iiiteryiew with King Augnstns. The instmetions to 
’■ roy' which are extant, do not justify Hallart’s stric- 
It is reported tha< I'cter said two years 
f ards that he should have avoided tlie defeat 
• va if lie had iudnistol Oroy with the command 
night ctrlici. It is ijaite possible that he now 
fljie danger of a doable command, which had been 
'■o I'atal at Azof, and there is no doubt that he took 
•M'lovii^ with him t'l Novgorod, leaving Croy by 
hims 

Charles, XIL, wh<; had shown extraordinary energy 
in pushing on into Livonia, just after he had defeated 
the Danof, :.n their own soil, now had the courage to 
attack with eight thousand men an army at least three 
times as numerous. The battle began at midday on 
November 20th, 1 700, and btifore evening the Swedes 
liad gained a complete victory. Charles exposed his 
person with reckless daring. The Swedes were massed 
in a tolerably compact body, whereas the Russian line 
was thin and extended. The Swedes were also assisted 
by a h^vy snowstorm, which drifted right into the 
faces of the Russians, and prevented them from seeing 
twenty yards before them. Among the Rnssians there 
was little or no discipline, and they hated and despised 
their ofSceirs. The Russian comn^pders showed bnt 
little coni^Bge, and were too Kfnifw give np eveiy'thing 
for lost. Hnllarf said that^Peter’s .generals had no 

• 11 . 
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smaks of the Bossian soldiers as sheep ^th- 
oat a shepherd. Sheremdtief was onto of the Arst to 
rqo. He led his cavalry to the Biver Bardva, aad 
SQOceeded in getting across ; bnt many of his men 
were lost in the rapids. The bulk of the army retreated 
by the Kamperholm bridge, which broke down noder 
them, and many were lost Peter’s two original regi« 
ments, the Preobrash^nsky and the Semtoo&ky, held 
their ground. The foreigners, being afraid their own 
soldiers, went over to the Swedes, and were well 
received by Charles. The Russian generals then sur- 
rendered, and were allowed to retreat with standards and 
arms, bnt with only six guns. Yet a Swede who was 
present wrote at the time, “ If ho had had the courage 
to attack ns he would have infallibly beaten us, for we 
were extremely tired, having scarcely eaten or slept 
.for several days ; and besides this, all our men were 
drunk with the brandy that they had found in.the 
Muscovite tents, so that it was impossible for the few 
ofScers that remained to keep them in order.” iHie 
Bussians lost about live thousand seven hundred men. 
Seventy-nine officers, including nine guards, were 
iaken prisoners. The Swedes also captured a hundred 
and forty-nine cannon and twenty-three morton, many 
of the guns being those which had been given to Peter 
by Charles XI. before the war, and a hundnsd'and 
forty-six standards. The Swedes lost, in IdUed said 
wounded, less than two thousand men. 

Peter’s own account of what happened is as follows t 
« Our army was defeated by the Swedes, that is ihcMA- 
testable. But it must be remembered that l^e tegi’- 
mwt Lefort was the only seasoned one. Tto two 
regiments of Guards hod only been j^sent at flhs two 
attacks on Asof, they had never assisted ip a latched 
ibattle, especially againB%’'^gnlar troops. ' H^e other 
mgisieuts consiried, with the ezc^tiMi of some 
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oolonelfl, of newly recndied tioops, both officers and 
meft. Their we mnet tato into aoconht the ereat want 
of (food, arising firom ihe ffici that the roa^ 'were so 
muddy in the ajatomn Of the year that the snpply of 
cS provisions entirely beased. In one word, it was like 
a children’s |ame. One cannot be sarprised that 
tiiese inexpmenced novices came off badly when 
oi^iosed to so old, well-drained, and well-fonnd an army. 
The def^ was indeed sad and painfnl to us. it 
seemed deprive ns of all hojie for the fntnre, and 
to sprinji from a donble portion of Divine wrath. But 
uow>, thmking it over carefully, we must ascribe it 
rather to goodness of God than to His anger. 
For if we had conquered here, when we knew so little 
about war or about affairs of State, this piece of good 
furtnne might have had the most disastrous conse- 
quences. This fate, indeed, did befall the Swedes, 
who were well known in Europe as well instmeted, 
practised, and experienced men of war, and the French 
oalled^them the scourge of Germany. Just as we 
wire aepressed by the defeat of Narva, so were thej 
by the defeat of Poltdva, where they saw their 
great designs completely annihilated. But we, when 
we had experienced this ill fortune, or rather this 

^ « -tv *3 J • 


attittide after the victory of PoUtlva than it was 
immediately after the catastrophe of Narva. He did 
his best, not only to conceal tlic truth, bnt even to 
teU lie/ abont it. He ordered Matv6icf, tlie Bussian 
AjnbMsador at Holland to spread the rejiort that the 
Sweden were in the greatest difficulties during the 
battle y that they thrice begged for a truce, and when 
it wah granted fell treacherojial^ upon ttic Bussians. 
There Mb be no doubt th^^lf^at had happened was 
a severe" How to BtfSsian prestige. From Vienna 


E ;ooa lortnue, were maue i>y necessity energetic, 
aborions, and experienced, as the sequel of this 
history will show.” 

It was easier for Peter to assume a philosophical 
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Golftoyn teported that the Rnssians were despised aud 
laoghM at. Kapnitz woald n<^ speak to him. Bven 
Peter’s beloved Dutch broke oat into joy over tbe 
victory of Sweden, and accused the Tear of 
cowardice. Poland began to agitate fw tbe restoration 
of Kief. A report was current in 'Vienna that Peter 
had suffered a second defeat at Pskof, that he had 
esci^d with a small number of followers, and that 
Sophia had been liberated from her convoit and 
placed on the throne. 

As Peter was derided so was Charles deified. The 
boy-king — forhewasonlj just eighteen — ^had triumphed 
over all his foes. Medals were struck to give per- 
manence to both sentiments. Some of them repre- 
sented Charles riding over his enemies, victonous 
over three antagonists at once. On another Fetrr 
was seen standing by a furnace for the heating of 
shot with tbe legend, “But Peter stood with them 
and warmed himself,” and on the reverse a crowd Of 
flying Russians, Peter at their head with his 'bword 
thrown away and his heail uncovered, holdmg a 
handkerchief to his eyes with tbe legend, And Peter 
went out and woi)t bitterly.” 

Peter was never greater than after a defeat. Just 
as at Azof, he now redoubled his efforts to secure 
success. The news reached him when he was only 
a little distance from Narva. He met Prince NiMto 
Rdpnin, who was marching towards Narva after having 
collected his division in the country of the Yo^a. 
He at once sent aim back to Ndvgorod, with orders 
to re-form the regiments which were retreating from 
the field of battle in confusion. He set to work to 
repair the fortifications of Novgorod and Pskofi He 
even laboured with his own hands at the first efn- 
trenchments. He felt that the Swedes might at any 
time invade ^e coUbts;^ After spending a fortnight 
* at Hdvgorod, in this necSiftory work; he returned to 
Moscow. 
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Charles condncted himself with less wisdom. It 
seedied even as if his boyish head was a little tamed 
by success. He is rqmrted to have said to, Sparre, 
‘‘Thene is no pleasure in fighting with the Bnssians, 
for they will not stand like other men, bat ran away 
at once. If i^e Hordva had been frozen, we shonld 
hardly have kiUed one of them. The best joke was 
when the Bnssians got npon tlie bridge and it broke 
down nnder them. It was just like Pharaoh in Hie 
Bed Sea. Everywhere yon conld see men’s and horses’ 
hoods and legs sticking np ont of the water, and onr 
soldiers shot at them like wild dneks.” 

He at first determined to pnrsne the Bnssians 
into their own country, and if possible to march to 
Moscow. Bnt on second thonghts he resolved to turn 
his arms against King Angnstns. He was naturally 
reluctant to leave him in his rear, while he was 
engaged in a difiicult winter expedition in a desolate 
conntry. His generals, also, had no mind to undergo 
Snth privations without necessity. Charles, therefore, 
contented himself with sending only a small force to 
Lake I.4dogaaud the Neva and took np his own winter 
(quarters in the Castle of Lais, close to Dorpat. Here 
he amused himself with supiiers, mastiuerodes, and 
spectacles, and even a great sham fight with snow 
castles and snow-balls. But all this time he was 
busying himself with plans of war. Nine years were 
to ©lapse before the defeat of Narva was avenged. 



('HAPTER XIX. 

THE WASTING OF LIVONIA. 

/ 

T he great object of the jralicy of Peter the Great, 
and the great end whu li he achieved, was to make 
Btissia a member of the Enropeau familv of nations. 
This was accomplished by <'ouflict ; and the struggles 
in which his life was spent took two directions, tAe 
one internal and the other external. Some historians 
have treated these two departments separately, bnt 
we propose, as far as possible, to deal with^them 
together. At the same time, onr attention must now 
be directed to the successes which followed the 
faster of Narva ; and it wiU be usc^, as an itttro* 
dnetion, to take a general survey of Peter’s policy 
towards the nations which surrounded him. 

When the BomanAfs first ascended the throne of 
Muscovy, they were forced to adopt a defensive attitfide 
towards their powerful neighbours, especially Si^eden 
and Poland. Not until the middle of the seventeenth 
century did they assume the aggressive. But 
first attack upon Sweden failed. Livonia was not 
conquered, and no point of vantage was gained unou l^e 
Baltic. The wrestle with Poland was more succWful ; 
and the conquest of Little Russia with El^ was a*aolid 
advantage to the growing State. Nexi CfiuitiM a 
stru^le with Turkey ; but the first attempts to ^midue 
H the (himaa'^ere futfiK;; The miterpiise waa’talmn 
up again hy Peter, in thefirsf flush bf ,his ^herant 
ydpth. We know the sacxlflees he made/’mid the 

iss ’ 
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labours be underwent. Bat Azof was conquered, and 
a Eassiau fleet made its appearance in the sea of that 
name. The Eorte now knew that it had to deal with 
an antagonist of diffisrent metal, and with an adversary 
who would not l%htly abandon a task which he had 
set himself to perform. 

It was fortunate for the young Tsar that he found 
his chief rivals in a condition of weakness. Sweden 
was no longer, as in the days of Gnstavus Adolphus, 
mistress' of the North. Livonia was no longer a 
willing subject, and the rebellions diplomacy of Patknl 
was Only a prelude to those internal dissensions which 
would have reduced Sweden to the condition of Poland 
if the process of disintegration had not been arrested 
by the genius of Gnstavus 111. The state of Poland 
wa*8 still worse. Its constitution, as a nominal republic 
under an elected monarch, was merely a screen for 
the rivalries of powerful nations who were preparing 
to eat it up, and a large share of the spoil was 
certaiB to fall to the lot of Russia. The Porte had 
reached its highest point of energy in the siege of 
Tienna in 1683, and the loss of Azof was but a step 
in idle downward path of rnin. We hear much of the 
partitions of Poland, but the partitions of Sweden and 
of Turkey belong to the same category of facts. Nor 
VW. the growing influence of Russia observable in 
’^ar tdone. The diplomatic representatives of Muscovy 
^ S[tockholm, Warsaw, and Gonstantinople, were able 
to.^hibit a Md front to the ambassadors of other 
Pewere. What a change from the flrst half of the 
‘ when it seemed as if Muscovy herself would 

be ^t^suUect of a partition ! 

Although Peter was pursuing the traditional policy 
of 1^ ho^Be and country, still the vigour of hw 
prolpi^ Wm doe to his personal qualities ; and no* 
whete, Cfm ’we see more clearly tne oeincidence of 
the twii by which 'the course of history is 

d0te)6qi|;$9dHrthe inevitable operatioh of secular finces, 
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and tbo imptdse given to events by the commanding 
personality of an individual. Great men are* the 
creatures of their age, bnt they are also the creators 
of another. None bnt snch as he conld hafe con- 
qtiei^ the inmost recesses of the Gnlf of Finland, 
and have established the Bnssum flag on it’s northern 
and BOnthern coasts : none bnt he ooud have reduced 
to snbservience the ruler of Poland and Saxony, 
Augnstns, more ))hysically than morally strong. 

Still, even Peter conld not deal sncccssfully with all 
these questions at once. He had to mahe a choice. 
The foundation of St. Petersburg was paid for by 
dieasters upon the Pruth, and the loss of Azoi. 
Some compensation was fonnd in the attacks npou 
Central Asia and Persia, which have ever since ..re- 
mained a })riucipal object of Rnssian ambition. 
Undoubtedly Peter owed his first prominence in 
Europe to the fact that he was regarded as the 
principal European bulwark against the Turk^s, and 
as the leader of the vanguard of the Cross against the 
dangerous barbarism of the (descent. It may be 
questioned whether it would not liave been better 
to have sustained this part with more tenacity, and 
to have sought au outlook into Europe rather tbrough 
the Black Sea and the Mediterranean than thresh 
the Baltic and the North Sea. Fate, and perh^ 
accident, determined that he should act otherwise. 
Once involved in the struggle with a young monarch, 
08 energetic and as gifted as himself, It was 'HOt 
until after the crowning victory of Poltava that he 
coold resume the execution of his other otgectijn Then 
followed the disaster of the Pmth in 1711, wfieu the 
safety of the Russian army and of the Tsar himself 
could only be bought by gold. Peter sp^t his re- 
tnafning years in consolidating tbe position of Russia 
ae a Fmrth^ Powgr.>.<vPeterBb'org took thejdbice of 
Mbficow, the Tsaf of Mnscovv beeatne thd 
^ all the BossiaB, and the «^ttvhi3r df^Btuisia towterde 
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the East was set on foot. Peter left no testament to 
his Buccessors ; nor did he need to leave any beyond 
his example. Many genejmtioutt must pass, and many 
scions of the house of Bomandf be '*rowned in the 
Kremlin, before Bnssia can carry ont wna^ her great 
hero imagined and began, and wonld have execnted 
if the execa^n had been possible within the limitw, 
of a single iKe. 

It might have seemed, after the battle of Narva, 
that everything lay open to Charles XII., and the 
dream, of Leibnitz might be fulfilled that Sweden 
should zei;^ in Moscow and on the Amon. We can, 
however, siwoely be astonished if a boy of eighteen, 
however ^Kfced, failed to fulfil this destiny. It is 
not pertain what were the jdans of ('*harles after his 
viofibry. Some say that he was advised to mahe 
peace with Angustns, and to turn his arms against 
Peter, bnt that ho was prevented by his personal 
antipathy to the Elector, whom he despised. Others 
report -iiat Charles hud himself planned a campaign 
against Russia, bnt bad been diverted by the advice 

his generals, who wished him first to finish with 
the King of Poland. It is also said that Peter was 
not ill-disposed to make peace with (Miarles, and that 
he had requested the intervention of the Elector of 
Brandenburg for this purpose. 

One European potentate, at least, wonld have been 
glad lo make large sacrifices to avert a Northern war. 
V^iaXQ III. had during the whole Of his life looked 
forWaifd to a final and decisive struggle against the 
preponderance of Lonis XIY. Long before Lonis had 
accepted the heritage of Spain, William bad foreseen 
that to obtain his ends he must 'be in a position to 
unite tdi Europe against the common foe. A conflict 
in the Ebrth, aronsing passions as intense as those 
which ZM|Cd around uie Spanuu Erapiif, but with 
totallj jBEttept * objects in view,, would prevent 
iuuH»a)l||y *of ariaon. Wjlliam would lose some of 
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his strongest sapporfers in this enterprise of his life, 
which he parsnedwith the nntiring passion of a personal 
muJetta, ^ It was therefore his object to crash all 
seeds of disnuion in the Korth vMw mightdnterfere 
with the ereontion of his plans. With this object he 
had despatched Admiral Hoke into the Baltic to 
SftitS Charles from the attacks of Denmark ; and with 
^this view he now offered to Peter the mediation of 
England and Holland, which Peter was not unwilling 
to accept. 

Bnt whatever may have been Peter’s readiness for 
peace, he continued to prei>arc for war. ’ The Danish 
ambassador in Moscow was not slow in adding fuel 
to the flame, itepnin was ordered toll re-organise 
the troops which had been scattered at Narva. , The 
fortifications of Pskof were strengthened, Peter himself 
leading a hand to the work. Yinins was directed 
to re-form the artillery, and Peter, in a co^tant 
correspondence, gave advice about every detail. A 
hundred cannon were cast at Oldnetz, and a thousand 
twelve-ponnd shot for each gnu, the metfd being 
irovided from church bells. Yinius could boost that 
le had delivered three hundred cannon, fully equipped, 
:n a single year. To provide for these exj^nses, new 
taxes were imposed, and the property of monasteries 
confiscated. In December Sberemkief had tenders 
to proceed, the frontier-fortresses of Pskof, Ndvgorod, 
Petch^rsky and Isborsk having been provided with 
garrisons. 

First, however, it was necessary to come to t^ims 
with Augustus. At the end of the year he had 
written to Peter, asking him to meet him at ^bnahurg 
at the beginning of March. The Tsar set out once, 
bat on coming at the place of meeting fooiid that 
the King was at Biize, eighty miles fartlfte.^. A 
sledge wai^at the d«c(L ready tcsconvey Axlptetas to 
Dfinilbttrg. The negotiations lasted ten ds|«. Peter 
soggested that the P<fies should join tlm Bnssihns 
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and Saxons, and tear Livonia from the Swodes. 
Scznka, the Polish chancellor, TOpUed that this 
alliance could only be seeded V snrrender of 
some fortresses norr ocenpioa hy Etusia, sneh as Kief. 
This was of conrsO impossible, and no terms were 
made with Polands Bnt a treaty was concluded with 
Augostos, as SleotOT, which bonnd both parties to 
contmne the war with all their force, and not to 
make peace but with mntnal consent. Peter was 
to assist Anisins with fifteen or twenty thonsand 
well-arpied infantry, to send a hundred thonsand 
Xwnnds Of gunpowder to Vitebsk, to pay certain 
expenses, and to provide a subvention of a hundred 
thonsand rubles in three years. Angnstus was to 
attack ^e Swedes in Livonia and Esthonia, so as 
to folow Peter a free hand in lugria and Karelia. 
Livonia and Esthonia were, if conquered, to belong 
to Pohuid, without any claim on the part of Russia. 
Twenty thousand more rubles were promised to bribe 
the Poll* h magnates to adoiitthe views of the alliance, 
It was not, however, without difficulty that Peter was 
able to raise the sums which he had engaged to pay. 

Before the conclusion of this treaty, in December 
1700, Sherem4tief attacked Marienburg in Livonia, 
twenty miles from the Russian frontier. He whs 
rmMilsed* and in revenge 8chh])penbach, a Swedish 
oolonel, invaded Rnssia and laid siege to the monastery 
of Pdteh^rsky, but also withont resnlt. However, 
Chades attacked the Saxons in ’ the DUna on 
July 20th, 1701, and defeated them. This success 
diverted Charles from his Russian foes, so that 
Shersnl^fief was again able to attack Schlippenhach. 
After some small successes, a decisive action took place 
at Eretfi^ on January 9th, 1702, in which the Swedes 
lost hlatwy. Peter was beside himself with joy. 
Shmemdnw received the title of Field-MSrshal, the 
order of 6^ Andrew, and the Tsar’s likeness. Officers 
and solffiktn were riddy rewarded. There were great 
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festivities ^t Moscow, with Te Deum^ the fi|uig of 
cannon, and the ringing of hells. A banqnet was 

f iven hy Peter in a building erected in the Bed 
qnare, the palace having been bnmed down. This 
had happened on July 10th, in the previous year. 
A fire, which began on the other ride of the river, 
crossed the slream and destroyed nearly all the 
buildings in the Kremlin, ministers’ public offices, 
with all tlieir archives, monasteries, houses, and stores 
of provisions and ammunition. The palace was 
destroyed, the prisoners escaiiing with difficulty. 
The bells of the Cathedral fell down, notably the great 
bell of the Ivan lower, which weighed two hundred 
and twenty-eight thousand pounds, and was broken 
to pieces. Two thousand houses were destroyed, and 
the stone bridge over the Moskvtl was only saved by 
the personal exertions of the Tsar. 

About eighteen mouths later, on July 18th, 1703, 
Schlippenbacli suficred a still more serious defeat at 
Hummelshof. Tlie Swedes had only about five 
thousand men engaged, and of these at least two 
thousand five hundred were killed and wounded. 
They lost also all their artillery, standards, and drums. 
On the other hand, the loss of the llnssians was only 
four hundred killed and about the same number 
wounded. The Swedish infantry almost ceased to exist, 
and Schlippeubuch retreated to Pernan with the cavalry. 
After this battle Livonia lay defenceless before the 
invaders. The large garrisons in Biga, Feman, and 
Dorpat, did not venture to leave tlie walls. Frofiring by 
this, Peter gave orders to lay the country waste, orders 
which the General thoroughly carried out, destroying 
towns, villages, and farms, and sending the captives 
to the south of Bussia as prisoners. 

A despatch of Shcrem4tief s nms as follows : 1 send 
Cossacks ^d Kolmuks to different estates for the 
confusion of the enemy. But whdt am 1 to ^ with 
the people I have capturpd? The prisons are fall 
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of them, besides all those that the officers have. There 
is dander, because these people a]re so sullen and so 
angry.” It is said that a Bwedish hov or girl of 
fifbeen coqld be bought at Ftkof for twelve grohehan, 
or a little more than a shilling. Pcrliaps the most 
important town taken was Maricnbnrg, because in 
tl^ was captured Catherine, who then formed part 
of the household of the Provost Glack ; she was 
destined some day to become Peter’s wife and to 
mount the throne of Eussia as Empress. 



CHAPTER XX. 

THK tol KUA’llON Or bT. petbusbiisg. 



E mast now turn onr attention to tbo North. 
It was understood that the Swedes were 


likely to attack the port of Archangel, and Peter had 

f iven orders to have it strengthened in conseqiionce. 
n the summer of 1701 the imminence of anexpeditiou 
against Archangel under Charles XXL himself became 
known. Everything was done to becure the safety of 
this important town. Forlitications were erected, and 
munitions of war prepared. Peter determined to go 
himself to the bj)ot, and set out in April 170@, taking 
with him Alexis, then a boy of twelve years of age. 
There was no serious attack on the part of the Swedes, 
but in a skirmish Peter succeeded in captttri^ a 
frigate and a yacht, with which success he was hi^ly 
elated. 


The war, which made the Baltic and the Gulf of 
Finland unsafe, naturally filled the roadstead of Arch- 
angel. There were thirty-five English and fiftiy-two 
Dntdi ships in the port, with a convoy of thieo bhips 
of war. it caused no small terror in Moscoiv to hear 
that a strong French fleet was expected at Aieha^el 
with an army-corps of twenty thousand men. 
fortificationson the bank of the Dvfiia werestrcihlH^Vened, 
and the^lmildi^ of ships was vigorooSjly V jp^ssed 
forward. On Trinity Snnday Poter lane^itld two 
frigates, the i/o/y Sjnrit and the Courier, 'and laid 

tii 
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the keel *of al vess^* He also paid a second 
viffit ft) thp Sol^ydtsk.; and it was here 

Sat he h^rf 'te news of the victory of Hommelshof. 

PeterVorew “®!® longer necessary at Arch- 

ttnwl li^mAwbed 'raptdiy to the hanks of the Neva. 
He sailed tbtwlf^ Oo^ga and down the River 
Svir and airidv3“ end of September at the town of 
Old V-^ fln gn. Art the River Volkhof, near Lake L^oga; 
Here he yherem<^tief, who had sailed down thc' 
Volkhof fiomT J?ldvgorod ; here also he lonnd the 
artillery wjucki Minins had collected for him. Peter 
laid great streP® conquest of Ingria, because 

through that oonntry lay the water-way Irorn the 
Gulf of iPinlai^*^ interior of Russia. These- 

ierritoriOs had wrested from Russia by Gustavus 
Adolf ihqS|, and soenred to Sweden by the treaty of 

StdlbovO- in, 16 . » , , 

The most im IJOitnnt object ot attack was the lortresa 
's0f Noteburg. about four hundred 

yeal^ before' b^ ^ the peojde of Novgorod, on an island 
fii the .River N at the iK»int where it leaves 

t^l^n ; iiddoga. island was called in Russian 

Qrfehek from 'ts similarity iu shape to a ha:»cl nut ; 
fcKc Rnrwli sh name couvcys the same idea. The 
consisi tour hundred and hfty men, with 
a and forty-two cannon, nuder the command 

of Schliiipenbs"^* the brother of the general in 
fivo^:' VHete ^ novauced to tlie attack with au army 
of twtilve^thous hundred men, under the orders 

of Pk^firHiursl^t Sheremetief. With this difference 
of pfw^rs, tl^ event could not long be doubtful. After 
.>^0 tort, thc Russiaus opened fire on 
eleven days later the place was 
•st o^nd: " capitulation .was granted on honourable 
to wyiil ^lipM^e garrison were allowed to depart to the 
ne?S Peter gave his new colT^nest the 

>; i mtm^ ^l^S p IfflteBelbarg. or the key-fqftress, as being 
th^^key Neva. The capture of the Maud 
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was oelsbmted an aannal festival, V^ich\he Tsar 
always attended in person. * 

It must not be snpposed that this ^vantage was 
won without sacrifice. The Bussians 1®^ “2^® 
the whole Swedish garrison— more thai^ five^^nndred 
killed, besides nine hundred wounded^ 
the command of this new possession to jjtenshikOT, who 
now began to have an iinjwrtant infiaen«^® ? 

life. Peter wrote to Viimis: “ The nntj'’'^^ 
it is happily cracked. Our artillery did f dnty well. 
On December 13 th Peter made a trnO“*P““ ^try 
into the capital. Triumphal arches wfe**® erected m 
three places. As Peter went under o*^® * 

crown of laurel was let down upon ^ head, a 
compliment which he si«5cially enjoyed * 

After a sliort sojourn in the capit^, 1 "^eter deprrte<l 
for Voronezh, in order to take charge o. f “® tnobilisa- 
tion of the fleet. He was afraid that tl Tartars, and 
possibly the Turks, might seize the (ppportunity ot 
recovering their lost ground. On his w W he .founded 
a new city, which he called Oranienbnr iS> intends as 
a present to Menshikof. It is now uam Baneuburg, 
and contains seven thousand inhabitant ®; ^cter sent 
Meushikof a sketch of the new town, wl jich repMseirts 
it as a pentagon, with five bastions na 'med aftw the 
five senses. It has three gates, Moscow, Voronezh, and 
Schlusselburg. In the letter which ac( Jornpamed the 
sketch, the Tsar says to his favourite, “ f” ® ^® 

town with the blessing of the Metropoliti ^*®* 

bulwarks and gates. At the blessing . f 

first bastion brandy, at the second sackv^^’t the third 
Bhine wine, at the fourth beer, at the fifu» iJVPad, and 
at the gates Rhine wine.” 

Peter only stayed a montji at Vordnez i “ 

left for SchhlBselburg, scarcely stopping i 
His design was to capture the Sw^lu^ 
Nyenskanz, or new earth-works, sitmted 4n. 
bank ofthe Neva* lower down than ^ 
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mouth of the river Okhtft. We muRt imagine it to ho 
a little place in a deoert country, offering a shelter for 
ships, and deriving its prosMiity from saw-mills. The 
new ea^th-works, ftom which tlie fort derived its name, 
had not been completed, and Herved the puTi) 080 B of 
the besiegers, The bombardment began on May 1 1th, 
and on we following day the garrison capitulated. 
Peter Called his new conquest 81o(bnrg, and it became 
the nnelens of the city of St. Petersburg. In returning 
thanks to the Almighty for his victory, Peter dwelt 
with uepeoial fervour on the fact that he hud gained 
the seaport be had so long desired. 

Imme^ately after this conquest a Swedish sqiuvlron 
appeared at the mouth of the Neva, not knowing that 
thc'r fort hod fallen into llnssian hands. Their signal 
WHf returned, in order to lead them into a trap. Peter 
and Menshikdf went down the river in boats and 
attacked two Swedish vessels whiuli had sailed up 
the river on May IRth The shi])s wore captured 
after their crows had been killed almost to a man. 
This was the first Russian naval victory. Its im- 
portance was of course greatly exaggerated, and the 
heroes of the daj, Peter and his friend Menshikdf, 
Were decorated with tlie outer of St. Andrew. The 
olgect of Peter iu acijuiring these territories was not 
so much to recover a lost iHissession of Russia as 
to open np a road of commerce to Ktockhulm and 
other places. He sent news of his success to Holland 
and otner maritime countries, promising a reward of 
several hundred ducats to the first skipper wlio should 
sail into his harbour. On May 27th, 1703, Peter 
began Abe building of St. Petersburg. His object 
was now attained, and the possession of this outlook 
into Europe was the most memorable result of the 
Noitl^^m war. 

We borrow from Schuyler, who was so well ‘etc- 
QWdnted both 'vith the site and with its destinies, 
the stbry the building of the cajpital. He tells os 

• 12 
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that1^« Biver Neva, neat its moatb, takes* a sharp 
turn and dirides into three or four branches, fofming 
a number of islands, large and small. These islands, 
overgrown with forests and thickets, and [iable to 
^ covered with water during westerly winds, were 
inhabited by a few Finnish fishermen, >vho wem 
accustomed to ahandun their mud huts at the ap- 
proach of a flood, and to seek refuge on the higher 

f round. On the first of these islands, called by the 
'inns, Yanni-Saari, or Hare Island, where the river 
is still broad and deep, Peter laid the fohnd^ions of 
a fortress and a city which he named St. Petersburg, 
after his patron saint. The fortress consisted of six' 
bastions, first constructed of wood and, three years 
afterwards, of stone. At the same time a church was 
built in the fortress and dedicated to St. Peter \ and 
St. Paul. It contained u chime of bells tuned to play 
an air. This was replaced, in the year 1714, by the 
present cathedral, built by the Italian architect Tressini. 

Just outside the fortress Peter built for himself, a 
small hut, made of logs and roofed with shingles, 
which he called his palace. It was about fifoy-five 
feet long by twenty wide, and contained three rooms, 
lighted by little windows set in leaden frames'. It 
resembled tlie cottage in which he lived at Zaand^, 
and, like that, received an outer covering to preserve it. 
It is an object of pilgrimage to admirers of the Tsar. 
His bedroom is now a chapel, in which prayers ore 
said before the miraculous picture which he carried 
through his campaigns, and had witli him at the battle 
of Poltdva. For Menshikdf, who was made Governor 
of the city, a large house was constructed, in oid^r 
that he might receive foreign envoys and give raiw- 
toinments. Close to the bridge le^ing to de fo^s^s 
was a tavern, called the Osteria, and aftefwat^ :^e 
Tfiamphal»Osteria of the Four .Frigates, .w^iera 
beer, tobacco, and cards, were sold. , , 

About eighteeh miles from thd mouth m thb Neva' 
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lay |Q island, which 'called Retn-Saari bv the 
Finns, and Kotliu by the Russians. North of this 
island the water of the 'river wsm shallow; bnt to 
protect dt on the southern sijje the construction of a 
new fort was necessary. The foundations had to be 
laid in the salt water, but by December it was com- 
pleted, and' received the name of Kronslot. The 
island is now the site of the city and the fort of 
Cronstadt 

The fir8t“8hip arrived in the Neva in 1703. Peter 
went to ’meet it at the bar, and piloted it into port. 
It contained a cargo of salt and wine, and had been 
freighted by Cornelins Calf of Zaandam, Peter’s old 
friend, ihe skipper, Auke Wybes, received a reword 
of five hundred ducats, and each sailor thirty thalers. 
Th< ship was re-named St. Feterslturff, and was 
exempted for ever from tolls and dues. 

We must not suppose tliat Peter was allowed to 
enioy hia new acquisition in security. Dnring the 
whole *of the summer of 1703 a Swedish squadron 
guarded the month of the Neva. Peter was not strong 
enongh to attack it, and conld only remain on the 
defensive. The new capital was also threatened by 
Itmd. General Krouhjort appeared on the bunks of 
the Sestra in the immediate neighbourhood of the new 
town.' In July 1703 the Russians were defeated here 
and were compelled to retire to Wyborg. To repel 
these attacks, the building of the dockyard on the 
River Svir was pushed on with vigour. Soon a number 
of the Russian fleet appeared at Kronslot, coming 
from Oldnetz, where the seat of the Admiralty then 
wm; Peter repelled a Swedish attack under Baron 
Maidel in the neighbourhood of the fort of Peter and 
Paul. Another attack on Kronslot in Jnne 1 704 
proved a failure, as did a second attempt of Maidel to 
sutptu^ KoUin by marching over the ice. * 

succeeding year witnessed a ipore serious enter- 
prise. The Swedes prepared a fleet in Karlscrona 
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AdOHi^ AQol^ijema advanced with twent^r-two 
ships^ ;'{rai^orted by. Maidel with Beyeral thdasand 
land troops. The Eoissian fixed s^hes ip. the channel 
between Kronslot and Kotlin, and tHa^ffpde^iinstooh 
them for the masts of ships. ' They kept iat a res^tfhl 
distance, and the bombardment was unshccessfol. 
After this failure the Swedes left the. Neya ..idon& for 
three years. ... 

The Swedes did not look upon these et^ts with 
indifference, but they did their best to mipimise the 
probable results of Peter’s action. Charles, XII. said, 
“ Let the Tsar tire himself out with fpunding, new 
towns ; we will keep for ourselves the hoimnr of 
taking them later on.” St. Petersburg, whs the 
apple of Peter’s eye, his “ paradise ” as he frequently 
calls it. He would never surrender it, even for^the 
most favourable offers of peace. Still, the idea of 
making it the capital of his empire apparently, only 
came to him gradually. The Senate was removed 
to it from Moscow in 1714, but it was not lilOl fdto 
years later that it became the seat of government. ; It 
is curious that in tlie first-named year an edict dvas 
issued forbidding any more stone houses to be built 
in Moscow, and shortly afterwards this prohibitioa^was 
extended to the whole empire. After many choAges 
of plan, Peter determined to bnUd, on an island caui^ 
the Vasily Ostrof, a town laid out in the Dutch fa^lhioh, 
with canals through tbe streets. Here he compelled 
the nobles to construct palaces proportionate tp' the 
size of their estates. This island still renpiaiha, ihe 
centre of commerce, and although the cahak,,.have 
been filled up, their course can still be trac^i.‘. ’. - 

There is little left now of the Petersburg ^ its 
founder’s time, except a part of the Univ^ity,l!md 
the palace, of Menshikdf, which is now a for 

cadets. Peter disliked lar^e and loftyjgQdmi.Cl^'^^ 
apartments which he inhabited in tiie Win^' il^aee 
were furnished with doable ceilings, uo‘ aa ,iiO reduce 
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their height His constmctioaB had but little taste. 
The Vobuity naturally detested Petersburg. They 
had to live in new houses, built at an extravagant 
cost in ,a place where the living was dear and the 
climate unhealthy. The neighbouring country was 
neither fruitful nor safe. Little fruit could he grown, 
and no vegetables, excepting cabbages and turnips, 
and in 1714 two soldiers on guard were killed by 
wolves, and a woman was torn to pieces in the middle 
of the day in front of Menshikof s palace. In order 
to economise fuel, no one was allowed to heat his bath- 
house more than once a week. Yet such was the 
effect of Peter’s will that in 1714 the city contained 
tliirty-^nr thousand five hundred buildings, and in 
1718 forty thousand. It was popularly stated that 
tw(^ hundred thousand workmen lost their lives in 
building the city. This is i>ro1>ably an exaggeration ; 
but even now it is, as Schuyler tells ns, one of the 
few cities in the world in which the death-rate exceeds 
the birth-rate, and where the population is maintained 
by immigration. 

Thirty years ago there was much talk of the unsoit- 
abieuess of Petersburg for a caj)ital, and the desirability 
of removing the seat of government ; jet such a 
change seems now farther off than ever. But during 
that mtervul the centre of gravity of the Kussian empire 
has moved farther and farther away from the artificial 
capital. Perhaps, if ever ('oubtaiitinojile 'diould come 
into Russian hands, and if a Tsar bhonld arise with 
something of Peter’s determination, a new Russia 
might take its rise, with Moscow for its capital and 
the Bosphorus for its port, which would give ilnssian 
policy a fresh direction iii Europe, and lead to economical 
and political changes which appear as yet indefinitely 
distant. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

DIPLOMACY. PATKUL. 

F ortune smiled iij)on peter in Livonia as well 
as in Ingria. In the spring of 1704 he ordered 
Sheremdtief to undertake the siege of Dorpafc, which 
was strongly fortified, and had a considerable g^rison. 
Peter promised his assistance. Sheremdtief hast&ied 
to the banks of the River Grnbacli, and a Swedish 
flotilla of thirteen ships fell into his hands. Peter 
made the most of this success at Moscow, but com- 
plained to Sherem^tief that he was very slmif. The 
General, on the other hand, threw the blame on the 
Tsar and Menshikdf for not coming to his assistance. 
The fact was that Sherem^tief was quite unable to 
undertake a business of this kind. 

'At last Peter appeared in person. In a letter to 
Menshikdf he points out the mistakes which have 
been made, and shows that a large amount of ammuni- 
tion has been wasted to no purpose. A new energy 
was now thrown into the operations. After a hard and 
costly struggle the town and fortress surrendered on 
July 24th, 1704. Peter wrote to his friends : ** With 
the help of God we have recovered this ^famous 
possession of our country.” Dorpat was undoubtedly 
a ttussian town, and had been founded by the RusMan 
Grand Duke Yaroslav in 1029, under the na^ie of 
I# had belonged to Russia at yaiious ifmes 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, now 
came finally into fier possession. 
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In^ tlic meantime the siege of Narva had been re* 
snmed by Field-Marshall Ogilvy, whom Fatknl had 
induced to enter the linssian service. Peter went 
there a^er the fall of Dorpat. The Russians adopted 
the device o^ dressing a number of their troops in 
Swedish uniforms, to make the besieged believe that 
Sclippenbach was hastening to their assistance. By 
this stratagem iJso he was enabled to make a number 
of Swedes prisoners. Ogilvy, on liis arrival, changed 
the point of Attack, and erected batteries on the eastern 
side of the Nardva. The bombardment began on 
Sunday, August 10th. The besiegers were ten times 
as numerous as their enemies. An enormous number 
of bombs were thrown into the town, breaches were 
made in the bastions, and Horn, the commandant of 
thfliplace, was urged to surrender ; but he stubbornly re- 
fused. On August 20th the idaoe was carried by storm. 
Horn then offered to capittilate, when the time was 
past. The soldiers, in their fury, spared neither age 
nor 8<5s. Two-thirds of the Swedisli garrison were 
killed. After the slaughter had lasted for two hours, 
Peter tried to stop it, but in vain ; althougli he killed 
a soldier, with his own hands, who refused to obey 
orders. When he had done tliis he peuetraled into 
the council-chamber, where the governors of the town 
were assembled, and, tlirowing ids sword on the table, 
sj^id, “Do not be afraid. This is not Swedish, but 
linssian blood.” Horn, after his wife had been killed 
in the assault, was taken prisoner, and kept a prisoner 
in Bnseia for fifteen years. His children were educated 
at the Tear’s expense. 

The fortress of Ivaugorod, which lies on the opposite 
bank of the Narova, was starved into surrender a week 
later. Peter wrote to Ilamodandfsky : “ Where we had 
8U(dl grief four years ago, we are now joyous victors ; 
for by 'the scaling ladder and the swoid we fi8ve 
taken this famous fortress in thrcc-finartcrs of an 
hour.” Ramodandfsky replied : “ The whole nation is 
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deUjU^I^, praise of this yictory will ras^aod, 

not Europe, bnt throughout the whole of Asia, 

esnsiug {error and distress to all the followers of IsUm.” 

We must oot snpime that these successes of Peter 
were received with unanimous joy throiwhout the rest 
of Europe, or that Russia was, at fim, cordidly 
welcomed into the family by her more fortunate 
sisters. As early as the summer of 1702 Maty^ief had 
reported from Holland that people were beginning to 
be afraid that if the Unssians conquered Livonia, it 
might lead to tho subjugation of Poland and Litituania 
and cause danger to Prussia. Holland, indeed, had 
sevei’al reasons for feeling annoyance. She was not 
only jealous of the rise of a new maritime power, but, 
sharing the diplomatic policy of England, she did not 
desire that any complications shonld interfere with 
the great Euroiie.'m crusade against France. We know 
that oven before the outbreak of tho war, pains were 
taken to separate Russia from the triple alliance 
against ( ’Jiarles XII. These feelings were strengthened 
by Peter’s attack on Narva, by the building of vessels 

Archangel, and by the acquisition of a port in the 
Gulf of Finland. It was said that if Rnssia possessed 
an entrance to the Baltic, she might, through this open 
door, go wherever she pleased, and womd perlli^s 
become as formidable as France herself. The Dtdoh 
had also large snjiplios of corn stored up in bond in 
tbe Livonian towns, and they were naturally afraid 
lest these shoidd fall a prey to warlike opeit^ms. 
Witsen strongly urged that the Russians smtuld not 
meddle with these stores. The defeat of the Russian 
arms at Narva was tliercfore a very grateful eircam-' 
stance, and Matveief liad to undergo a good d^.of 
sarcasm. Tho Hwodcs spread the report in Holkmd 
that Peter hud lost his senses. The Dutch 
hoT^vor, somewhat comforted by the considcratjon 
that the war would tend to developi- theilr trade in 
small arms. * 
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Wiiten William III. arrived Ih HoUilQd matten^Were 
not mnch better, and if it had not been fbr the in- 
fluence of Witeco, the Dutch would have had few friends. 
Marlborengh wae hot more favonrably disposed than 
William. It -wAs, indeed, of the utmost importance 
to these stallmen that Charles XII. shoula not be 
driven to join the side of the French in the great 
struggle which was proceeding. Matviief, with clumsy 
canning, attempted to bribe toe Dntcli statesmen, but 
be was pmcompromisingly repulsed. Like Louis XIV., 
he seems to have considereil that Marlborough could 
be easily bribed ; but he does not ai)i)ear to have made 
the attempt, and he little understood the magnani- 
mons and commanding character of that great English- 
man. 

The appearance of a French ambassador in Moscow 
was naturally distasteful to the friends of the Grand 
Allimice. The Dutch were also afraid that P'rench 
merchai.t'' might receive sjiecial privileges in Russia. 
Friendly relations between France and Russia had, 
indeed, existed at an earlier j>eriod. rotemkiu hocl 
been sent as ambassador to Paris in the reign of 
Alexis, and Dolgori'iky had held the same office, 
although with little success, during the regency of 
Smffiia. If Peter had puiiwsely avoided France during 
his European journey, it w'as because his mind was 
then set on the humiliation of Turkey, .which was not 
an object of French diplomacy. He had now changed 
his views, and the door was open for communication 
with Louis XIV. 

BiUoze at first acted with great caution and secrecy, 
and it was not till Febraary 1704, nearly a year after 
bis arrival, that the object of the negotiations became 
known. Overtures were made for the education of 
.^exis, the Tsarevitch, in Paris, and Peter was ja- 
vi^''ito pay, a visit to the French Court. Bbth these 
offers were dioclined, and Balnze coqjd not congratu- 
late himself on the success of his embassy. It was 
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als(r fe|t that Loais felt more disposed to cajptam the 
sympathies of Charles XII. than those of his lUmsco* 
vite rival. 

Postnikof, who represented Bnssia in. Frange, with- 
out any definite diplomatic character, wrote for fall 
information about Peter’s internal reforms, which, he 
declared, were exciting great interest in the minds of 
the French. Russia, indeed, appeared to Frenchmen 
of that day in mnch the same light as Persia, China, 
or Japan, would fifty years ago liave appeared to our- 
selves. When Postnikof atttunptcd to engage French 
surgeons and barbers for the Russian service, he found 
that Moscow was believed to lie on the frcHitiers of 
India. He wril,e.s, “ Only the devil knows what these 
people think of Moscow ; they believe it to be at the 
end of the world.” In fact, Jlnssia was at this time 
only of interest to the Court of Versailles so far -as 
it might affect her relations with Poland or with the 
Grand Turk. 

In 170.5 Matveief went to Paris, but with(Snt any 
formal diplomatic character. He had an interview 
with Louis XIV., which was nothing but an empty 
ceremonial. The French were much disappointed 
that the mission of Balnze had been so entirely with- 
out result. The Ministers complained of the rough 
and barbaric character of previous Russian envoys. 
They had also heard that Peter had a special dislike 
to everything French. For instance, he had tasted 
champagne and found it mnch to his taste, but had 
spat it out of hi.s mouth wJieu he heard that it was a 
French wine. It was obvious that the sympathies of 
the French were entirely on the side of Sweden. ' So 
in October ITUO Matveief returned to Holland without 
having been able to conclude a commercial treaty with 
Rjusia, or, indeed, to produce any other useful result. 

u becalhe obvious to Peter, as it had been' to his 
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barrjers*of Oriental cnstom vblch 6q>arated her from 
her neighbonrs, bat that he most attract fi)reignerB 
into his service who would represent Rossia to the 
onter ^orld, and make her real situation generally 
known. Much had been done by the employment of 
foreigners in the army and navy. What would Russia 
have been- without Gordon and Lcfort, Grays and 
Perry, Croj'^ and Ogilvy ? A similar course must be 

? ar8aed with regard to statesmanship and diplomacy. 

his e:$plaios the invitations given to Fatkul, to 
Hnyssen and to Urbicli. If llnssia were represented 
at the Court of Vienna by a ])erson who was in no 
way inferior to the ministers of other nations in 
political knowledge, diplomatic exj)erience, and readi- 
ness in speech and langnage, the shame of the defeat 
of Slarva might be more easily forgotten, 

Johann Reinhold Patknl was undoubtedly the most 
distinguished of these men. His name has been 
vilified and his career misunderstood, and wc are not 
ret in ttie possession of knowledge which may set his 
talents ana activities in their irne light. We liave 
already heard (page 1.53) how in his early years he 
defended the privileges of the Livonian nobility against 
the encroachments of Charles XI. — how he was con- 
demned to death, but escaped from prison in Stockholm, 
and wandered over Europe, devoting himself to study, 
and itranslated into French the work of .Puffendorf on 
the duties of a man and a citizen. Despairing of 
pardon, he determined on revenge, and on the accossion 
of Charles XII. — a mere boy, whose great (lUalities 
were not suspected — ^he was the 'soul of the quadruple 
coalition against Sweden of Poland, Denmark, Branden- 
burg, and Russia. He accompanied General Carlowitz 
in his mission to Moscow just before the outbreak of 
the war, rad Peter may have then had an opportuQjty 
of recognising his enormous powers of work, his^ re- 
markable l^iRs, hjs many-sided culijpre, and his iron 
tenacity of purpose. Patkul hod for some time acted 
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w of King Angastns/and' 

. al^a w-Ksproa^t to th(^ sovereign tbe time character 
of )Peter*8 genina, and of his refon^s and J^as^ whi^ 
be undoubtedly completely nnderstaoid. 
aware how dnngerons the designs of t|et$^.;|n the ‘Golf 
of Finland might he, both to Poland and Invb&ia; bht 
he cherished the hope that in using him a^ an instm> 
meht he might prevent him from becoming a typmnical 
master. . 

Fatknl was a Livonian above everj'thing else. His 
one object was the indejtendcuce and the prosperity 
o.f his country. A little land, subject to tna,|ealpns 
cupidity of much stronger Powers, Sweden, Pidand, 
and Russia, he hoped that lie would be de:9:tbr0Ua 
enough to make it subserve the interest of all 
without becoming the prey of any. Probably neiidrer 
Augustus nor Peter knew that Patkul, while abettiis^' 
their larger enterprises, was deeply intent bn his 
own municipal aims. He jdayed for high aiud, 
patriotic stakes, but he suffered the fate of those who 
embark on enterprises too great for them, with ac- 
complices who are always ready to sacrihee narrower 
for wider interests. He was betrayed by Augustus 
and murdered by Charles XII. 

Patkul had played an important part in negotiating 
the treaty of Brise. On this occasion he had obi^ed 
a deeper knowledge of Peter’s remarkable (juaJt^s, 
while notliing conld increase his contempt .for. ]the 
morals and character of King Augustus and of ihbse 
by whom he was surrounded. He preached.. ..the 
doctnne of war-to-the-knife with Sweden, but, illwl 
upon the tame and unwilling ears of men wbo;^ld 
follow no other cause than that of ennuiug duppeity 
and half-hearted compromise. ^ He could not. pui his 
o\m fiery spirit in the hearts of those whQ.wbi;|i bfiost 
profit by Dm advice. ^ . 

Qn July 30th, :(702, Charles defeated tbf',Foles at 
.Ollssow, and tbe city of Cracow opeped its 4!^ to the 
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coriqneror. While Peter, half annofi^d, was ;BU>wly 
laying the foandati(^ of his new empire, Angustos 
was retreahthg,step by Step in that humiliating retro* 
gressiott 1)^ by the conseanences of inevitable 
logic, to the .sUamefhl treaty of Aliranstadt. 

In tW^'mi^ntime Patknl entered the service of 
Russia, ahd' became for certain purposes Peter’s right- 
hand mb;' ' He was his principal adviser in the 
acquisition of generals, oificers, artists, and other 
instruments of civilisation. He re[)resented the 
interests of Russia at Polish Court. He was one of 
the chief advisers of the edict of toleration, published 
on April 87th, 1702, which invited foreigners to settle 
in Russia. On that very day Peter gave him a salary 
of a thousand thalers a mouth, presented him with an 
estdte of four hundred families of serfs, and with his 
pottrmt set in diamonds, valued at three thousand 
rubles. Patlcul was created General Commissary for 
all Peter’s business in Germany. We find him 
actively employed in Poland, in Silesia, in Vienna, 
and in Paris. “He was ever on the alert,” says 
Schuyler, “ ever active, ever ready with word and pen 
wherever there seemed to him a point to be gained or 
an opportunity to be used. He advised and criticised 
Matv6ief at The Hague; lie disputed with Dolgoniky 
at Warsaw ; he directed Ilnyssen in his literary 
ctunpalgn to infiueiice jmhlic opinion throughout 
; he carefully watched the m&immvres of the 
CotiH of Berlin; and he gave personnl counsels to King 
Augustus:” At the same time, by his pce.uliar tempera- 
ment, and by the defects of his great qualities, he made 
himhrnPmore enemies than friends. 

Ptdimd was, indeed, at this time an unequal 
Bttta^Uni^ to. Charles XII. Angnstns had no money 
for sefi(^ dbjects. He spent everj’thing he couliis>n'“ 
his ihistreiSiiies, his operas and his plays. Ime Swedes 
had n in the country, and Swedish money 

was used virith great efffec|. The leading Poles cared 
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for th^ conntry; each one songht onlf his 
own advantage. The Saxons were not much better ; 
they had strong sympathies with Swedf^^.and looked 
to Charles as their patron rather than to Aaignstns.. 
£ven Dolgorilky saw that Poland codd not long 
preserve her independence or even her existence. He 
also reported that the Poles were entirely nnprepared 
for war, and conld do nothing “ unless Qod 'sent His 
Holy Spirit to bring them to reason.” The deposition 
of Angnstns was close at hand, and Charles began to 
look toward Stanislaus Leczinski as his successor. 
He was eventnally proclaimed in July 1704. 

Peter was delighted to see (Jharles “ np to his neck 
in a morass.” While he was sticking fast in Poland, 
Peter could pursue his conquests in Ingria and Livonia. 
Patknl, anxious for the independence of his confitry, 
did all he conld to divert Petet from his conquests and 
tarn bis attention to the campaign in Poland. He 
pi'omised him, in this event, the assistance of the 
Elector of Brandenburg. But Peter was not to be 
diverted from his purpose. He founded St. Peters- 
burg and captured Dorpat and Narva. Ten days after 
the storming of Narva, on August 30th, 1704,' an 
offensive and defensive allianee against Sweden was 
concluded between Bnssia and Poland. Both Powers 
were to carry on the war in partnership, and to make 
DO separate treaties. Peter promised to compel , the 
Cossack Pal6i to restore to Poland the towns, he' had 
taken in the Ukraine, and to surrender to the same 
Power all the towns he Lad taken in Livonia. He wfts 
also to furnish a contingent of twelve thousand' men, 
and to furnish a subsidy of two hundred {faonsand 
■rubles. 

As the result of this, Patkul was sent to tmdertake 
sieg^ of Posen ; bat after waiting a long .Ume for 
reinforcements, he was ordered to raise the siege on 
the very day fixed for stor^g the and to 

retire into Saxony, The contingent of Peter was like 
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Bhee)» without a shepherd. After varioas adventniies, 
which it is sot neoessaiw to relate, they came to the 
conclusion that they conid not stay where they were, 

. nor retnrn to Russia through Poland, and that there- 
fore they had better enter the service of the Emperor 
for one year. A convention to this effect was concluded 
at Dresden. 

The relations between Russia and Austria were not 
at this time of a veiy cordial charnctcr. After the 
disaster at Narva, there was some idea at Moscow of 
employing the mediation of the Emperor for concluding 
a peace with Sweden. But the ways of the Imperial 
Conrt were slow, and Golitsyn was not a very fortunate 
di^oroatist. 

There appeared at this time a work of Kort’s on 
Roitbia, wliich represented the country and people 
as (mlv half civilised; and Golitsyn found himself 
treated with very little respect. He declared that 
the Austrian statesmen were corrupt— that Swedish 
gold whs making many friends for Charles. There 
was, indeed, a talk of (nlucating the young Alexis at 
Vienna, or of marrying a Russian princess, one of the 
daughters of Ivdn, to an Austrian archduke. But 
neither of these propositions came to anything. 

At the end of 17012 Patkul arrived at Vienna and 
did his best to persuade the Court that the interests of 
Rus^ ^d Austria were identical in their opposition 
to ; Charles XII. Kauuitz would, however, have 
nothing to do with these snggestions. Patknl found, 
what he might have known woidd be the case, that 
the , ambassadors of the Sea Powers, England and 
HoRand*, were bitterly opposed to any such alliance. 
Far greater than their fear of the aggrandisement of 
Rnssia was their anxiety lest the Imperial Court 
shoul^be diverted by any other interest from puraiii»g^ 
the nain otjects of the Grand Alliance. Those who 
have studied the war of the Spanish* Succession from 
the English side know that it required all Marlborough’s 
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adroitnesB, and his unequalled power of persnas^o, to , 
Iteep that motley crew of allies firm in the persistent 
realisation of a common pn^se. 

Patknl had to depart withont having effected his 

S se. Golitsyn remained behind in Vieuna, and 
constant coraplaiuis about the a^ariCe of Kannitz 
and the difficult position in which he found himself. 
Patknl, among other things, bad promised Eannitz 
an annuity of five thousand dneats if he would work 
in the interests of Itassia. Kannitz, less sernpnlons 
than Marlborongh, accepted the offer, and was per* 
petually dunning for the money. Dolgorfiky, however, 
declined to pay it, because it had not been earned 1^ 
any services. His judgment upon the Austrian 
Cabinet is: “With their lips are they sweet, but in 
their hearts bitter.” <> 



CHAPTER XXII. 

. ' MEKSHIKdr AND CATHUIITNE. 

T^will have been seen from our previous narrative 
JL that llll^ccess of Peter depended largely on the 
fu^ds ^hom^^ had to help him. The story of his 
early, career is iffieparable from the names of Gordon 
and Lefort. In his later career we find others who 
take their places ; and none are more prominent than 
his favourite Menshikdf and his second wife Catherine. 
The parentage of Alexander Danilovitch Menshikdf is 
obscure. His father served in the guard and was 
buried at Preobrazhdnsk, but we do not know what 
iwsition he held in life. It was generally admitted 
that he was descended from a Lithuanian stock, and 
some of his relations held possessions in the neigh- 
bourhood of Minsk. He was born in November 
1673^ and was therefore a year and a half younger 
than Peter. It is not impossible that he at one time 
sold cakes in the streets of Moscow. 

It is stated in the “ Memories of Bruce ” that Men- 
shikdPs iHendship with Peter began by his saving his 
life whei^he was in danger of being poisoned. Peter 
was ^nmg in the house of a boyar, and Menshikdf was 
waiting behind his chair. At the moment when he 
was handing a certain dish to the Tsar, he whispered 
somet^g into his ear. In fact, he had discovered, ' 
shoiily before, that, the Tsar was to be poisoned The 
food was rejected and given to a dog,*who died of it; 

i»a» 13 
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was anested with hk aecomplioes, aqd tbs 
Ysmiidi becatniS'the favourite of hjs sovereign. 

)it iS) however, certafn that he was attached to 
!t*^r*s service from his earliest hojphood, th^t he was 
nponabered amongst his play-soldiers, and that be was 
one of the first to serve in the regiment of Preohnz- 
hensk. He was one of the persons atta<died to the 
[Tsar’s personal service as denstchik^ or Otdmly, and it 
was his duty to be with Peter day and nigh^ sleeping, 
according to his turn, in the adjoining room or 
at the foot of his master’s bed. He was indeed his 
volet, or what a valet would be to a man of ordinaijc 
rank. He was extremely handsome, ready and ver- 
satile, and distiugnished in bodily exercises. He pos- 
sessed also serious qnalith^s of high merit. Be bad 
an astnte judgment in aifuirs ; he was brilliant in 
conversation; possessed an intimate knowledge of 
mankind, and great personal courage. During Peter^S 
European travels he was usefnl to him in m^y 
ways, and rivalled him in the acquirement of teobnical 
skill. He accompanied Peter to the siege of Azof, 
helped him to pot down the rebellion of the Strd.tsi, 
ana boasted that he had cut off twenty of their heads 
with his own hand. He allowed his beard to he cut 
ofiF by Peter himself, and in return cr.t off the beards 
of the municipality of Moscow. Still, it was not till 
after the siege of Koteburg that he seems to Imve 
been admitted to the full confidence of his sover^n, 
and took the place of Lefort as his confidant and 
adviser. 

Many letters of Peter to him have been preserved. 
He addresses him as *‘My heart” or ^My heart’s 
child,” ♦‘My dearest comrade,” “My dearest fitiend,” 
“ My iSest of friends,” or “ My brother,” all in Gkrman. 

^He li^ed to coll him % the familiar name of Alex&shka. 

'^AfTeteivbegan to extend his territories towards the 
Baltic, rewards were heaped upon the fitvonrite. He 
was the first Gbvemor of Sfinlbsselbnig, and* after- 
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wards of Nyemtkaiis wd St. Petersburg, add at a 
later time of Ingrla, S^uella, and Esthonia. We 
bare already r^ed how he was made a Kuight of 
St. AadreW) ti^her with the Tsar, and how the 
town of OromenboTg was founded in his honour. The 
Emi>eror, at Peter’s request, first made liim a Count 
of Hungary, and then a Prince of the Holy Uomaii 
Empire. As a hiatter of course he was one of the 
first to he decorated with the titles of the new nobility 
which Peter formed around him. 

These exaggerated honours produced their natural 
result. Meushihdf assumed the airs, not so much of 
a Turkish Pasha as of an Oriental Orand Vizier. Ho 
was ambitions and avaricious. Disliked and feared 
at the Court, he was detested by the common people. 
Wherever he held command he became conspicuous 
fur his greed and extortion. Peter could not pass 
over these serious faults. The letters of afiection were 
interrupted by outbursts of anger ; but Peter always 
relented after an apology. It is certain that Peter 
loved Menshikof with an unusual afiection, but it is 
also the case that his talents and energy made him 
indispensable to Peter's (lesigns; therefore, up to his 
death the l^iar committed the most importaut matters 
to ..his care, entrusted him with tlic most rcsi^nsible 
duties, and heaped wealth and honours upon him. 
He BUW in him the prop of the throne which he songht 
for in vain in his son AJexis. Better,” he once said, 
a capable stranger than a good-lbr-iiothing of your 
own blood.” Indeed, for two ycar.«) after Peter’s death 
he was practically Emperor of Rnssia. At the same 
time, Peter once said to Catherine, who was never 
of taking his part, Menshikdf was conceived in 
iniquity, born in sin, and will end his life os a rascal 
and A cheat, and if he does not reform will lose hi« 
he^.” He possessed, indeed, the initiative, tne uu- 
tiring energy, and the wealth of new ideas which 
conm not be fbnnd elsewhere, except in Peter himself. 
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The institTition of maidBof-honoar— girls who wjpre 
broneht tip in the palace as companions to the fhmale 
memWs of the royal family — seems always to hare 
existed at the Bassiaii CWt. Natalia, Peter’s sister, 
lived at Freobrazh^nsk wit!) a small (jonit. Among 
her attendants were three bisters — Ddria, Barb^, 
and Axinia Ars^nief. It was natural that Menshikdi 
shonld be admitted to their society* on an intim^ 
footing ; and a close attachment sprang up between him 
and D&ria Ars^nief. When Heushikdf returned to 
Moscow in 17U3 he took two of the Ars^niefs to live 
with him in the hoiibc which he shared with his two 
sisters and his aniit. When one of liis sisters married 
Alexib Golovin, her ]>lacc was lillcd by Catherine 
Skavrdubky, who eventually became the Empress 
Catherine 1. ^ 

Her family, of hiuuble rank, were of lithnanian 
origin, but had settled in Livonia. Being left an 
orphan at an early age, she was, out of charity, taken 
into the household of Pabtor (Stuck, of Maneeburg, 
where she looked alter the children and made herself 

S enerally usetul. She was to have married a Swedish 
ragoon, but he was suddenly called away to h^ 
regiment, and was killed in 1705. On the capture of 
Marienbnrg by Sheremetief, Pastor Gluck and his 
family were sent to Moscow ; but little Catherine, or 
Martha, as she was then called, remained behind with 
the Field-Marshal. IShe was seventeen years of age, 
and very pretty. She could neither read nor write, 
but Pastor Gluck bad taught her many things, (mdshe 
possessed (j[nick intelligence and a merry humour! She 
was soon transferred to Menshikdfs house at Mpscow, 
and it was here that Peter made her acqnaiutimee, 
about the beginning of 1704. Their relations became 
..jgei'v intimate, and during the yea/ a child was ^m, 
wloT§6eived the name of his father. Peter, wh^os 
absent from Moscow, wrote to the twp Ar84nie& : I 
un really merry here. 0 mothers ! do not abandon 
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mj' little PetrAelika. Hrve some clothes made for 
him soon, and go as yon will ; bnt order that he shall 
have enough to eat and lirink, and give my regards, 
ladies*, to Alexandei Dan'i.ovitoh.” fwo danghters 
followed — Anne and E!iz:!.hetli. 

(/atherine had been originally a (Catholic, bnt when 
she was converted to the (ireolc ('ihnrch the Tsarevitch 
Alexis stood sponsor ir her, so that she received the 
nam*' of (Catherine Aloxeievna. Peter generally ad- 
dressed her pa “ Mother,” ‘‘ Miitlca,” or “ ''nder.” In 
1T07 (Jatherine was privately married i,o Peter at 
tSt. Peterslmrg, but it. was not till 1TP2 that she 
became his solemn and lawful wife. On Angnst 29th, 
’7 n, Menshikdf had married Dilrin Arsenief. 

(Jatherine was a great contrast to Endo.xia. Not- 
vrithstanding her hnmble birth, she showed extra- 
c.dJkiary ability in comprehending the sitnatiou in 
which she was placed, and in fitting herself to perform 
he- d^aty in it. Husband and wife were devoted to each 
other. Her natural amiability and the intelligence with 
wliieh she entered into his plans, gave lier a certain 
influence over his impetnous nature. Like Lefort, she 
was a!)le to calm him in his moments of passion, and 
to soothe the violence of his nervons outbreaks. She 
was his faithfnl friend and his constant companion. 
She shared his Jabours and bis anxieties. She accon)- 
pauied him into the field, and bore with him the 
dangers of the campaign on the Prnt.h, and of the 
Turkish War, as wo shall afterwards relate. 

A large ^rtion of the correspondence between Peter 
and Catherine has been preserved, and is very amusing 
in tofie. They chat at their ease alwnt all kinds of 
things, trivial and important. They make feach other 
little presents, and prepare for each other little snr- 
prig.&. The letters are full of natural, unres^raiasd - 
KtChmur^ and if sometimes wanting in dignity, not the 
less valnabl iif showing the change which had come 
over the Bnssian Court. ^ Peter’s predecessor had lived 
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the life of a sainted reclnse, half god, half idol, hat 
veiy little of a man. Peter lived to enter into every 
form of life, and to regard it, as for as possible, from 
the amnsing side. His energy, activity, atid occitsional 
cruel severity, dictated generally by a strict bnt mis- 
taken sense of dnty, found its natural counterpart in 
the ecaggeration of buoyant spirits. It was well for 
him that on this side of his nature he had a companion 
who would meet him more than half-way. .At the 
same time, he gave her the first news of all his victories 
and initiated her into his political plans. ' 

Tliere is no evidence to show that Catherine took an 
active part in the ernsade of I’eter against his son 
Alexis, olthongh there is no doubt that his disinheri- 
tance was an apparent advantage to her own child. 
The voice of scandal may say much against Catherine, 
both during her life and after her death. Bnt it is a 
safe mle, in judging the oharacterh of historical person^ 
ages, to make sure that we have realised their good 
({nalities before we set onrselves to unveil their malts. 
Similarly, it is more reasonable to attribute an import- 
ant action of a great man rather to a rational than an 
irrational motive. Tried by this standard, it will seCm 
to have lieeu a blessing to Russia that Peter shoidd’ 
have been succeeded by Catherine, whether it wat his 
desire that she shonld sncceed him or not. 

The law of inheritance to the crown, whi(di g^ve 
Peter the right of apjxiinting his successor, dates from 
Pebrnary 10th, 1722. It was undoubtedly directed 
against the sou of Alexis. A little later, when Peter 
assumed the title of Emperor, his wife received that 
of Empress. Towards the end of 1 723 Peter aimottnced 
his intention of solemnly crowning Catherine, and the 
ceremony took place on May 18th, 1724. Th<f reason 
for it was the part which Cotherfed had 
played in several campaigns, and especially Her con- 
duct on file Pmth, where she asserted lierself, not as a 
weak woman, bnt with the courage of a man. All this 
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maj^linve portended the desire of Peter to leave the 
throne to CatheHtte> hut there is no reason to believe 
that he antieipsted im^ early deaths pr that he thonght 
that het woidfl not have plenty of time in which to 
settle the ijnestion of the snocession. No one ounld 
have supposed that he wonld have snrvived the corona- 
tion of his wife only by a few months. The coronation 
of the Tsardvitch was quite contrary to precedent, and 
indeed^ had only been practised once before when 
Haria Ufnshok wa.s married to the false Demetrius. 

"Whatever may have been tlie designs of Peter, it 
was undoubtedly' a piece of good fortune that Catherine 
aad.lk{eashik<5f, the two who stood nearest to Peter in 
hui life, yrhom lie was wont to call tlie children of his 
^ heart, should assume the government after his deatli. 
I Tins was the best means of seenriug continuity in the 
Mdoiinistratiou of the country. Many believed that 
W 10 somewhat artificial gov(‘rniuent of linssia, fashioned 
w the will of its founder, would break to pieces after 
w d^arture. By the succession of Catherine this 
w^er was prevented. After her decease and the 
\i8hment of Menshikdf, there were many men in 
I via, penetrated with Peter’s ideas, who could rule 
\ * govern in accordance with them. But if the 

6v;e^tire of the empire liad fuller., at first, into different 
handSj much time migiit have been lost and much 
mischief might Rave been caused, 



CHAPTER XXin. 

AH’l.MTlS AT PEACE. 

W HILST tlie whole force of Peter’s energies wete 
directed, at this time, to forming a Bassian 
Empire of a modern tjpe, and Charles Xll. was 
straining the resonrces of his genins to extricate him- 
self from the toils of his enemies and to place his 
country in the position which she had before occupied, 
the most civilised i>arts of Europe were occupied with 
the struggle between Louis XIV. and the Grand 
Alliance, and in 1705 had not recovered fixAn the 
overwhelming shock of Blenheim. Anne and Louis 
would gladly liave secnre<l the assistance of either 
Peter or Charles, and, if that were impossible, would 
have mediated for pence between them. In 1700 the 
English diplomatist Whitworth appeared at Moscow, 
with the view of securing ndvantages for English 
merchants in Russia. Ho stated thht his sovereign 
would be glad to exercise her friendly ofiOkses in the 
interests of peace but that from what he had heard on 
his journey, Charles XII. would not hear of anything 
of the kind. 

However, as a farther step, Matv^ief was sent from 
Holland to England in the following year, with the 
view of negotiating the adhesion of Russia to the 
Grand Alliance. Peter was prepared to furnhih troops 
for tS^Wal against Fmnce, to supply a la^ifi^iity 
of timber for the^ building of ships, ai;m asfcOd in 
return that the possessions which he had eonquered in 

800 ‘ 
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the of Fuland might be seonred lo him. 
Matveief was instracted to Mint ontth^t the occnpation 
of a port in the Baltic by Bnssia cotild not be other- 
wise than advantagoons to England, becanse it wonld 
be mnch more commodious for the export of English 
goods than the road by Archangel, which was now 
flowed. By parity of reasoning Bnssian goods would 
reach Ei^land by a shorter road and could be sold 
mnch cheaper. The Tsar was willing to limit the 
number of ships* which he wonld maintain in the 
Baltic, bnt he instmeted his ambassador not to he too 
explieit on this point, or to mention any particnlar 
number. Matvi^ief was instructed, as a last rosoni ce, to 
endeavour to exert personal pressure over Marlborough 
and Godulphiu, and to oiler them large presents ; bnt in 
the draft, which was probabl} composed by Menshikdf, 
Peter added with his own hand : “ I do not think that 
Marlborough can be inllnenceil in this manner, because 
he IS enormously rich ; bnt you may ])romise a few 
hundred thousand or so, and more.” Every one, at this 
time, believed that he could bnbe Marlborough, but 
no one succeeded in doing so. 

MatviSief arrived in London in May 17(J7, and found, 
what any one might have expected from the existing 
ministry, fwr wows and no promises. Matvdief learnt 
for ^st time, as Talley rand learnt at the end of 
thd century, the difference bet wee a Whigs and Tories, 
and the partisans of the House of Stuart and the House 
of Hanover ; but he had great difficulty in exydaiiiing 
their djflsrenees to the Rnssian Government. The 
merchants and the moneyed classes were too mnch 
devoted* to Godolphin to take an independent Ime. 
Matvdief jourpeyeu to Windsor, bnt with no result. 
Finally, Qneen Anne gave him an andienee in i$c]>tem- 
ber, and said that she was ready to make ai^ njk''iiec 
witlHiie Tsar ; and Harley talked over the terms of it 
in the honeyed pln-ases which we know so well. 

Of course the consent gf Holland was necessary, 
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and MaillKnoiigh promised to obtain bnt Vrbdb be 
tetnrned fiom tiiat country in ^iTov'embier, be confessed 
that be bad not been able to do auylbu^. No one 
wonders that Matvdief should write borne: ** Tbe minis- 
try here is more subtle even than tbe bbiencb inf>nease 
nnd intrigue, their smooth and empty words beiw 
nothing but loss of time.” Bnt the explanatioa n 
very simple. Charles was now at the height oi bis 
2 )Ower, and the allies were terribly afbaid that he 
would Join the French. A close alliaQOo m the 
Maritime I’owers with Hnssia might have thrown biw . 
into the arms of Lonis, and have given a totwy 
ditferent charact(‘r to the war. It was the poi^ Of-' 
England not to estmn^e Veter, but it wo^ have 
been madness to have bought his friendship at 
price of the hostility of Chailes. • 

Marlborongh, with his nsnal directness, hit off the 
situation in a letter to Godol])lnu, written even befinre i 
Matvdief had left Holland fur England. He s^s, from ' 
The Hague, April 20tb, 1707; “The Ambassador of 
Muscovy has been with me, and made many esproa' 
sions of tbe great esteem winch his master baSi |nr 
her Majesty; that he would do evcrjthmgto merit her 
friendship ; and as a mark of it he had resolved to‘ 
send his only son into England ; bnt he desired, that 
nobody bnt the Queen might know jt, as he mttSt pass 
ineoffmto through several countries. He is a)so yery 
desirous of the honour, as he calls it, of the Qtieea . 
appointing him a house. it can be of no precedent 
to any country but their own, and as the expense is so 
very mconsiderable, I hope her Majesty will do it; for 
it is certain that yon will not be able to giatiiy him in 
any part of his negotiations.” • , 

Huyssen, a secret agent of Peter’s, reported^ probably 
on vary ^ght foundation, that Marlboronj^ , While be 
refnsed money, had declared that he w<ii>m eo^jieTate 
■. with Peter’s interests if he were givenalhdncipality 
in Unssia. The answer ^dneed mm in reply to say 
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ihat ifWrlboroii|^‘ ttesic^ a BQ88la&'Friaoipalit||r, ha 
might have e^tlufr Vladiti^ii', or Siberia. You 
can promise him also wat if he ctm persuade tlie 
Queen to make a good peace for us with the Swedes, ho 
shall receive as the revenues of his Princi^ity, ^y 
thouswd ducats :for every year of his life, in addition 
to die<iirder oi St Andrew, and a ruby os large as any 
in fihvNipe.** Nothing came of this, and the whole 
storjr appears apoory;^al. 

Slmuanoffers were made to Marlborough's illnstrions 
frhmd and comrade in arms. Prince Eugene of Savoy. 
AB^ conolnsion of the pence of Altranstudt, the 
mWn Poland was vacant, and Peter was not in> 
clioOd to accept Stonislans Leczinski, who was a mere 
instrumeuyt of Charles XII. lie therefore instrncted 
HuysKen to approach Engene on the subject. Eugene, 
• thf^ at Milan, wrote to decline the honour. When 
Mior^s*'!) paid a personal visit to' Engene to press his 
viOtrtt, the Prince rejdicd that the neeision would lie 
with me Emperor. In .June 1707 Hnyssen reported 
that both the Prince and the Em])eror were willing to 
ctmsidcr the question, but tliat uotliiiig definite conld 
be done till the conclnsiou of the war. We must re- 
member that both Meushikdf and the Tsarc^viteh 
Alexis Were possible candidates for the Polish tlirone. 

The p^Me of ^Itraustadt had evidently placed 
Peter in great difficult}', and he was afraid that Charles, 
now free firam liis Western pre-oecnpatiou, might rain 
his plans. He songht the mediation of Prussia and 
the dtHmeration of Denmark, x)roniising the latter the 
towns of Doipat and Narva, as a price of their alliance ; 
bat wtth ho effect. The hand of the Grand Alliance 
was heavy on them. At last Peter was driven to take 
a bolder ; he songht the mediation of Lonis XIV. 
himself; promised to snpply troops to th^Esanch/ 
king,*tO Use ‘mmctly as he pleased, if he would only 
bring about an acSeptable peace. Peter then learnt 
that Charies absolutely refpsed to make peace nntil 
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Pdter would sarrender hia conqa^s oncondittoaolly, 
and alao pay the expnaes of war. He wotifd 
rather sacrifice the last subject he poasessed than that 
Petersburg should remain in the hands of R>ter. 

All these things show the little consideration in 
which Knssia was held at this period ; and tlothiiw 
exhibits it more clearly than the arrest of Paj^l. 
Patkul was now at Du'sden as the minister of Peter. 
He had, in some degree, lost the confidence of Ilia 
master, but he was still his accredited servant It had 
been one of the conditions of the treaty of Altranstfidt 
that Pathnl should be delivered up to the vengaanee 
of Charles. The unfortunate man had just becdmo 
engagisl to a rich widow, and had bought an esttte 
in Switzerland, where he intended to pass the rest of 
his days in petu'e. He was arrested, at night, <a hjs 
own house, on the return from his betrothed, and 
was carried off to the castle of Sonnenstein, in the 
neighbourhood of Pirna. His letters and p^ers were 
seized, and he was prevented from communicating 
with any one. 

This fiagraut breach of international law, in the arrest 
of a foreign minister in the discharge of his fonctions, 
fell like a thunderbolt on the chanceries of Europe, 
Envoys^ withdrew, Peter protested ; but ^1 in vain. 
The prisoner was transferred to the closer custody of 
Konigsteiu. At the last moment Angnstns attempted 
to evade the necessity of Patknl’s surrender, and it 
is said gave him on opjiortnnity of escape. However 
that may he, Patkul was delivered to General Meyer- 
feld on April ISth, 1707, and was executed at Kasi- 
merz, not far from Posen, on October 10th.* £te was 
broken on the wheel. The exeentiones gave him four- 
teen or fifteen blows on the back, dnring which he 
scraamfid &ud groaned greatly, and called oa* 0^ and 
Christ. After receiving two blows on the hrChst he 
was more qniet,cand merely mnrmnled, “ Take my head 
off,” and then crawled alqng the scaffold and laid bis 
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head djwn'tbe blook. The head was only severed at 
the fourth blow. Sk> |>eriBh the weaker vessels who 
meddle with designs too great for them. He failed iu 
all his pr^'ects. 1^ beloved Livonia went to Hnssia. 
fJtill^ his memory draerves to be kept ^en. 

Kbthing remained for Peter bat to nght it out with 
Charles. To obtain admission into tlie family of 
Eurojpean nations, Peter mnst nerve himself to that 
snpreme conflict which ended in the decisive victory 
of Poltdra. The new establishment on the banl's 
of the Heva, the re-oganisatiou of Tlns&ia, the con/ 
solidution of the Rnssian Empire as a first-class ]>owcr, 
coold only be secured by the absolute subjection of 
the Swedish king. The mighty duel was now at hand, 
by the results of which the fntm-e of Europe was to be 
deterqiin^, even more thau by the Western war, wliich 
attracted so much more prominently the attention and 
the anideties of statesmen. 



CllArXEK XXIV. 

TUB INVASION OF BUB6U. 

U P to tlie jear ITO.') the attcntiou of Peter bad 
bcun mainly directed to secaring a firm footing 
in the Paltic. So he had kc'pt the operatioatl oa ike 
Kevu, betbre Dorpat and ^arva, under his owh at^r> 
vision, and had left the campaign in Poland ^p^t&o 
care of others. The time had now come when 
thought it more necessary to pay attention to What WM 
going on in Poland, and therefore, in April 17&5, hO 
made his appearance in Poldtsk, where ha* found a 
Bussian army of eighty thousand strong awaiting his 
arrival. He divided the army into two parte, and 
gave the command of it to Sherem4‘tief and Ogilvy, 
who both held the rank of field-marshal. As had 
before been the case, there was not complete harmony 
between the Bussian and the Scot ; and after fiherc- 
rndtiePs departure to another sceneof action titere come 
a similar fend between Ogilvy and Menshibdf. Xt was 
hard for a general used to more civilised coodltii^ to 
pot op with the rou^pbcompleteuess of tho Btettian 
army — ^the bad equipment, the defects of theortes, the 
want of transport, the failure of money and pjoidi^us, 
and the inexperience of the Bussian officers. 

From Poldtbk Peter marched to Wilaa } bni pn the 
evening before his departure a scene ocontted which 
has tniisa made the most of by PetePs eaemies.'t^ It is 
diffieolt to ascertain the exact tenth^bot the stoty mns 
4bii8 Ont of dbiiosity he pud a visit, with some of 
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his |>ffioerB, to a monastery, a 'short distance llrom 
Poldtsk, which hslongod to the sort of the Uniatei^ or 
United QredkOiltrth, a sect which, priginaliT orthodox, 
and still keejdng ittany Bastem ntes, had been forced 

hy the Polisn kingsi who were Catholics, to submit to 
the jarisdiction of the Pope of Borne. Peter was, of 
ootirse, regarded by them as a heretic, and they objected 
to hb passing into the holy of holies, as in a Bnssian 
ehttroh he wonld have been allowed to do. Seeing a 
pictore more richly decorated than the others, he iu- 
(itdred what it was, and was told that it represented 
we idessod dosanhat Kuutscvitch, Bishop of Polotsk, 
who had been kiUed by a mob at Vitebak in 1623, and 
hi4 bceh beatified by Pope Urban YIII. in 1643. He 
was afterwards advanced to the dignity of a Saint by 
Pine IX. Peter then asked what was meant hy the 
axe* which he held in his hand, and the reply was, 
I "^Cha^ is the instrument with which the heretical 
Itassians murdered him.” 

Upon this Peter hit his iuformuui in the eye, and 
drdcred his suite to oi’rest all the j>rie3tB and monks 
‘ in the monastery, and to try them as traitors, which 
they probably were. The monks resisted, and the 
itnssians drew their swords. In the m Ue fonr monks 
were killed ; a fifth, who had been guilty of apostasy, 
was arrested, condemned to death, and hanged on toe 
following day. Peter regretted what had happened, 
ibr,.oii arriving at Wilna, he published an exempation 
of 'himsehf ; and it is probtible that, if all the circom- 
stimciss rtere known, his share in the matter would be 
fomtite have been exaggerated. 

P|rt(^ had expressly charged bis field-marshals not 
to rick nu action. But news shortly reached him that 
on July gdth Bheremetief had been completely defeated 
at 0einaaerthof, near Mitan, by Count Adam Lewen- 
hattpt, who went by the name of “ the Latin ^Mbnel,” 
from his fttency in speaking that language. Toe 
lltissian loss was heavy, and Petei' afterwards attri* 
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bated the cat^tnbhe to the bad disoqdiae o0 the 
llusBUiiD troops. He how wrote to ^hjsr^o^tief : “.])o 
not be too moich oast down aboat;.^oo|; misfortmie>; 
(yontinuons snccess has brought many to destractio):^. : 
Ho hot forget to encourage your soldiers.?* The Hussupi^ 
had^ indeed, fought bravely, and had cai^nred Ihe 
citadel of Mitau, so that Peter, coining ftom;;.'VSI^|i^, 
was able to complete his possessionof thetown^ and' 
in a few days was practically master of Cupaml^ 
Sherem6tief, however, had uot been able, to oat off 
Lewenhaupt from Riga, and Peter wrote to Qptovln : 
“We have here a great misfortune, for Lewenhaupt 
flies before us as Narcissus fled before Echo.”. . > , . 

Notwithstanding this success, Peter was bynomohha 
sure of victory. It had become necessary to send 
Sheremetief off to Circassia to pnt down a revolt, jmd; 
Ogilvy was left in command. Bnt he did not get oh ’ 
with Menshikdf, who alleged special knowledge of 
intentions of the Tsar. Charles XII. was at this tiipe .. 
at Warsaw, assisting at the coronation of Staoisla^ ^ 
Leezinski ; bnt he might at any moment move noithr- ' 
wards and attack the Russians. Therefore, instead, of 
taking Riga and confirming his possession of Cdrland, 
Peter went to Grodno, wuere he was joined by his 
army under Ogilvy. Here also he met King Augptus. 
to whom he committed the command of his .ti^ps, 
returning himself to Moscow. Duiing the winter, 
he^ng that Charles was likely to attack Grodi^ he 
gave strict orders not to risk a battle, and also that, in 
the event of a retreat, all the cannon were to be.thtowu 
into the river Nidman. 

In fact, Charles, advancing from Warsaw, arrived 
within sight of Grodno on January 24th, 170fi. He 
crostod the Ni^mon two miles below tlfe towoj and 
advanced to the very walls, bnt did not attei^ a 
storm. *^coancil of war was call^ bv King Augustos, 
to dedde yrhether they should ip«iico,.oi^ fmd atta<^ 
the. Hwedes, shoifld remain in Grodno > and stand a 
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sieg^ or Ihonld retreat. iftrongly in favonr 

of remaining, bat tiie majority of tbb conncil were in 
fivTonr of a retreat’ At^natns, however, left the deci- 
sion to jfche Ts4r, retiwng himself to Warsaw, and 
j^eomising Ogilvy that he would return in throe weeks 
w#h;t^ Saxon army, which, in the meantime, was going 
tO'^bOiilr l^hnsi^Sld; On receiving the news of Charles’ 
advhnoe, Peter set out for Smolensk, intending to pro- 
ceed to the scene of action. He was met by Menshikdf 
at Dnbrdvna, and assnred that farther advance was im- 

? >88i{ile; as Grodno was invested by the Swedes. 

eter wrote to Ogilvy, leaving the question of the 
retreat to his judgment, but bidding him spare the 
sddtete and not to mind the heavy guns. “What 
is best for safety and profit, that do with every caution.” 
Ogilvy replied that he could not retreat, because the 
rivers were frozen and the Swedes .;. 7 ould harass him 
with their cavalry ; that there were no hor.so*. ‘i drag 
away ih ) guns; and that the mounts of the dragoons 
had ho hors'cshoes. He had therefore determined to 
. stay till the summer, hoping that either the Swedes 
would go away, or that he would be joined by the 
Saxons. 

News now came that the Saxon army, so anxiously 
expected, had been entirely defeated by HehnskjOld 
or IVanstadt on the frontier of Silesia. On hearing 
of thiir, Peter gavtf Ogilvy the most stringent orders to 
retreat,' which he obeyed very unwillingly, and went 
off to St. Petersburg. The Russians began their 
march on April 4th, and reached Kief on May 19th. 
Charles had great hopes of catting them off, but he 
was delayed by the breaking up of the ice on the 
Nidmah, which Peter had foreseen. After attempt- 
ing in vaih to*come up with his enemies, he contented 
himsi^ with laying waste the district of Pinsj^t^d in 
the middle of'July returned to Altranstiidt. About 
the ifame tiiae-Peter arrived at Kief, jiaving been met 
at Smolensk by Menshikdf. He waited here for six 

* 14 
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wftdks, exMctiiuf that the Swedes would 'advaacet 
aad'llieQt his time in strengthening the fortidcations 
a£ the town. Ogilvy now jbressed, strongly to he 
'allowed to retire from the EnSsian service^ 
some discnssioD, permission was giveS) and his sahtry 
was paid in full. He entered the seirvhse ot 
Aujgnstns, and served in Saxony with the linK of 
fiem-marshal. Four years later he died at Danzig, 
and was bnried at Warsaw with distingoished hononrs. 

Charles XIJ. had long desired the ahdiOatiOn of 
Angnstns, bnt the allies in the great sttt^le of the 
Spanish Snccession were opposed to so serious « step, 
as it might have the eficet of deranging theirnomhin- 
ations. However, the news of the hattie of IwnilltieB 
decided him. A signal victory on the part Of the 
allies might secure the position of Angnstus and render 
that of Stanislaus Leezinshi more precarious. Chhrles 
therefore determined upon his memorable maihh ipto 
Saxony which has made the name of Altranstddtj.nhW^ 
scarcely known amongst its near neighbonrs* fa^US > 
in the history of Europe. Established in uU pldl 
oonntry honse, about three miles from the better ' 
known village of Markranstudt, Charles gave law 
to Saxony, to Poland, and, to a great extem, to Europe, 
To this unworthy spot, described by Stepney w the 
dirtiest place in Saxony, the cleanest part of l^lph is 
the conrt before the honse, where every one 8inK3,!n the 
mud np to his knees, Marlborongh and othur great 
diplomatists journeyed as upono pilgrimage, and toijrards 
it the eyes of the civilised world were duected,, Here 
the treaty of Altranstadt was signed on Octo'bi^/24th, 
1706, and the next day a tmee was declared, f(pr ten 
weeks. , ,• 

Charles had left General Marderfelt behind hiigi with 
aboutd^ghteen thousand men to keep order dufl^ his 
absence, while Menshikdf was estac^hed at l^Un. 
Here Augustus •became his gnest, being, at the time, 
^tdte aware of what was going on at 4hbniibt$dt. 
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He was, indeed, ii^ di^MiH}^. He knew that 

Henshikdf was flvdvancutg to crash Mardej^eit. He 
knew t^so tl^ peace was on the point of being si^ed. 
Acting ostei^l^ as the ally of Hnssia, and receiving 
a Bnssian enbeidy, he sent a letter of warning to 
Marderfeit which did not reach him in time, and 
eventnaHy a battle took place at Kalisz on October 29th, 
three days after the conclusion of the truce. The 
Swedes were badly beaten, lo.sing three thousand men, 
and 'the remainder surrendered the following day. 
Henshikdf praised in his reports the conduct of the 
Hussian army, and Peter celebrated his victory by 
eey^iral days of deep potations. The foreign envoys in 
Moscow were struck with amazement. Peter invited 
them to a banquet. The English and the Danish 
anxbassadiorB expressed the opinion that matters mi^ht 
now take a completely different turn, and the Prasmn 
envoy * exprassed his satisfaction with the Swedish 
defeat* Pleyer also reported to the Austrian court 
the glorious triumph and the magnificent victory of 
M^raikdf, and had much to relate of the rewards and 
honours bestowed upon the conquering army. 

What a terrible suiTirise must have been the news 
of tjie peace of Altranstadt I Augustus was heartily 
ashamed of it, and it was not communicated to the 
Bnsifiau Court • till the beginning of November. 
Do^ordky remonstrated with Augustus, received 
some stammering excuses in return, and promises to 
remain a faithful ally to Peter. Pleyer tells ns that 
in Moscow all was confusion; that the populace were so 
emb||l^red against the Germans that disturbances were 
feaiw; that there might be a general massacre; and 
that l^g Augustus was denounced as a traitor to 
Goa and man. There was a Russian army in Saxony, 
anti no one knew what would become of it'.'** It had, 
by Peter’s ntraussion, been lent to the Empress for a 
year, ,bnt its fhtnre destination had* to be determined, 
^ere was* also the disgraec of Patkul’s execution. 
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Knowing nothing of what had happened, Peter left 
St. Petersbnrg in December 1706, intending to keep 
his Christmas at Moscow. At Narva he received a 
Conner from Menshikdf, with the news of thh treaty 
of Altransttidt, and of the departure of Angostus for 
Saxony. He therefore went straight to Volhynia, 
where he fonnd his army in winter quarters, and 
passed more than four months at Zolkiew, near 
Lemberg. He was snrronnded by his chief advisers, 
Menshikdf, Sheremdtief, Repntn, Prince Gregory Dol- 
gordky, and Mozeppa, Heimau of the Cossacks. His 
son Alexis, then eighteen years of age, came on from 
Moscow and stayed till the middle of May, A diet of 
the Confederates of Sandomir was sitting at Lemberg, 
but was entirely without counsel. Peter wrote to 
Aprdxin : “ Everything here is like new wine, and* we 
do not yet know what it will he like.” It was vilhilst 
in this condition that Peter made the feverish overtures 
for peace related in the previous cha}>ter, and imagined 
varions possible candidates for the throne of Pmuld. 
Goldfkin was now foreign secretary in the place of 
Golovin, who was dead, and he remained with Peter to 
assist him in these negotiations. 

When these failed there was nothing left but to 
prepare for a mortal struggle. Peter gave orders to 
Aprdxin to take every means for defeioding the frontiers 
against attack. Although no definite news had arrived 
of the departure of Charles from Saxony, it was better 
to have everything in readiness. Orders were given 
that all provisions and cattle should be hidden when 
the Swedes made their appearance, that they might 
be induced to penetrate farther into the counlry and 
thus be more easily surrounded and attacked in the 
rear, Special instructions were sent to Mazeppa, the 
HetmalPmf the Cossacks. Earthworks were to^ be 
thrown up on the Dnieper, palisades^ erected at con- 
venient spots, the fortress of Kief placed in a poi^tion 
of defence. Peter himself undertook the doty or com- 
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plating* the army. New devices were iaveuted ibr 
raising taxes, and for pressing men into military ser- 
vice 1^0 had as yet contrived to esca^ the harden. 

Occupied with dmtomatio difdcnlties, chiefly with 
regard* to Austria, Charles gave the Tsar plenty of 
time for preparation. He did not leave Saxony till 
October 1707, but he left it at the head of a magnifi- 
cent army. It was composed of forty-four thousand 
men, in splendid condition, of whom twenty-four 
thousand were cavalry. He believed that at the head 
of this force he could dictate peace to Peter as he had 
already dictated it to Augnstns. He talked of de- 
posing the Tsar and placing Jacob Sobiesky on the 
throne of Muscovy. He also declared that he did not 
intend to waste time in besieging frontier fortresses, 
bnt to march straight to the capital. He calculated 
on being assisted % the Knssian opposition, and by 
the disatfection which had been caused by Peter’s 
reforms, ..he burdens and dangers of the war, and the 
manytdespotic acts of winch Peter had been guilty. 

The opinion of Europe was not so confident as 
Charles himself. The Court of Vienna held a more 
balanced judgment. Huyssen, who was Peter’s repre- 
sentative in Vienna, wrote in Beptember 1707 that 
the Swedes were marching unwillingly, and that they 
had become unaccustomed to war alter their long repose 
in Saxony. Heradded : Some even predict a Hnssian 
victory, while others say that there' would be less 
glory, but also far less danger, if the Tsar should 
withdraw his troops from Poland, and diminish the 
forces of the enemy by petty skirmishes and b> sudden 
attac!]^ of Cossacks, ac|)ending not so much upon 
valour as upon stratagem. 

Pe^r took counsel with his generals, and decided 
pot to resist the enemy in Poland, bnt to entice him 
into Bussia. They would begin by avoiding ja decisive 
battle, and eoq^nt themselves with holding, as &r as 
possible, the passages of the rivers hgaiust toe Bwedes. 
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The fltftkc Vas itic^od a bomns oae. Charles was 
eavei^ied in a halo of invUto^iiitj. Peter eonld no^ 
look ta^i^s the fotnre without de<ii|> emotion. This 
imodt^ed a bad effect npon his He became 

very irritable, and was less able than Ostml td com- 
mand his anger. We mnst remembei' thah besides 
the invasion of his kingdom by one who WM by some 
believed to be the greatest genertd of hian^, the 
rebellion in Astrakhan had not been altogether snp» 
pressed, and the mutiny on the Don was at its highest 
pitch. , 

Charles XU. lay encamped for four months at 
Slnpce, on the bank of the Yistnla. The reasons for 
this are not known, but one of his motives was 
probably that he mio:ht be able to cross the livei; 
when it was frozen. Ue certainly did pass on January 
0th, 1708, at the earliest moment that the ice wonid 
bear. His soldiers treated the Poles as enemies, and 
were bitterly hated by them. The remonstrances of 
King Stanislaus produced no effect. The Ffench 
Ambasbador, as ((uoted by Schuyler, wrote: ^'Ihe 
Swedes bold the Poles in contempt, and do not con- 
sider them worthy of attention ; even tho King is so 
angry over their weak and wretched behaviour that 
he has no compassion for them individually or igd- 
lectively.” He chose an unfrequented road uong! the 
frontiers of Prubsia, and had to undergo all kUw 
hardships. Tbe King and his soldiers were f^ced to 
bivouac in the snow without tents, and many lives 
, were lost through cold and fatigue. So manv horfos 
died from frost that a large portion of tbe oaggsge 
had to be abandoned. The wild popnlation hid i^ind 
trees and bnshes and shot down the Swedish ti^ps. 
Charles himself narrowly escaped death. >In order to 
put a stop to this, the King ordered a general msasaure 
m which «v^n women and children wbre not spdf^. 
This severity, of coarse, increased their hatrad of w 
invadars. 
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P^ter,* after 8pendia|; his Chtisianas in* Mosepw, 
anircd at Grodno on IVlIbilliaiv Ist. He took meastiteti 
for secoring the saUfil^ of Fskof and Horpat. A la«ge 
poriion of the inhaDitants of the latter city nreia 
removea to Vologda, ad the Bnslians conld not trnst 
their loya%i an act of high-handed tyranny which 
was not readily forgiven. Charles, hearing that Peter 
was in Gtodho, hastened thither with a small force, and, 
crossii^ ilss bridge, entered the town only two hours 
after Pwr had left it. Setting an e\ample, which 
was followod by his coniitrympii in 1812, Peter again 
assumed the defensive, gave orders for the retreat, 
dostgOjred his snpplies of provisions, and entrusted the 
comcdaiid of the rear guard to his most capable officers. 
Thie (ioadnet may not have been heroic, but it was 
saih,. Vhe fever from which he was suffering at this 
lime gave him an additional reason for avoiding a 
battle. In fact, at the end of March we find him at 
jSt,' Petersburg, which was always a place of comfort 
to him.* Be wrote from thence to Meushiktff that he 
was to be summoned to the seat of war whenever a 
battle should be imminent. He thought it not im- 
prob&blo that Charles would march upon Moscow. 

• He ordered the towns of Sdr])ukbuf, Mozhaisk, and Tver, 
to be strongly fortified. Martial law was proclaimed 
in the city itself. The inhabitants were placed under 
strict Surveillauee, especially the foreigners ; persons 
of aH ranks were set to work at the fortifications ; 
orders were issued that every one was to be ready, at 
any moment, either for fight or flight. 

It is UoHceable that the Tsarevitch Alexis took an 
import^t sl^re in these stringent measures. He 
sent to i*eter regular reports as to the progress of 
the defensive works, and of the proceedings of the 
Commiadou which conducted them. He possessed 
somatlhhig bf the feverish energy of his father. At 
the same he was by no means sanguine oS 
success. He advised his confessor *Igndtief to leave 
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on the ground that,' if; the Tear dbnld' not 
soeceed in et^ing the Swedislhjcing, little aseistaaoe 
he lo0]^iw for in the capital itself. 

. 1*1001 Grodno Charles proceeded to Jmorgoni, famous 
ashhe place at which Napoleon left his army in 1812, 
and then tamed in a south-easterly " ^Ureetihn to 
lUddshhovitchi, where he stayed till June.' tjdaying 
this place on Jane ITtb, he reached the Berezina on 
. June 29th. The Russians were prepared to dispute 
the passage at Borisof, the point where Napoleon hM 
crossed the river in 1812; but Charles,, majklng/ a 
feint in that direction with a few regiments, ^l^er 
Colonel Sparre, contrived to pass the stream in i^^y 
lower down. , 

Sheremetief and Menshikuf were determin^ to- 
oppose the passage of the Swedes at the River Bibifcch, 
and took up a strong position at the town of Goldfc- 
chin. Unfortunately, tlic left wing under Repnlu 
was posted in such a position that, owing to swamps 
and marshes, it could not be supported by the ^'rest of 
the army. Charles, making good use of his artillery, 
advanced under cover of its tire, and, attacking Bepnin 
with the bayonet, drove the Russians baw. . The 
main body of the army not being able to come up, 
the whole force retreated to the River Dnidper,. J^u- 
pying the towns of Mohildf, Sklof, ana jCopos. 
Although the Swedes had lost more than the Bn^ians 
in the engagement, Peter ordered a strict inquii^, and 
came to the conclusion that a jrnrt of his army had not 
done its duty. He was specially angry with .Bepnin. 

On reviewing the results of the battle, it was deter- 
mined to abandon Mohildf, and to concentrate nn the 
other bank of the Dnidper, thus defending the ;road to 
Smoldnsk and Moscow. Charles occupied Mohildf 
and awaited there the arrival of L6W!enhaupt,.Who was 
expeote<i^.frpm Livonia with a reinforoamjmt' of 
stxtem thousand men as well as artillery. V^i|ff0- 
Vlsions. He was, however, ||oo iipps^nt to long. 
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and mof ed forward to Ddbry, where he fongbt a battle 
with the Baseiaqs (a» S^tteihber 9thy‘at,:wbich Fetor 
was present in pinsoe. It conld bar^ be called 
& vict<vy for the Bossiaas, althongh they fooght 
bravely. It seems that they were able to drive back 
the.:<a^vance^ guard of the Swedes, but that when 
eSriudra cfune np they were compelled to retreat. 
Feter^ herwever, treated it as a victory. He gave 
GcBtoyh toe order of St. Andrew, and wrote to 
Aprd^ : “ I solemnly assure you that, since I began 
to serve, ! have never seen such fine or such orderly 
cdti^ot ba the part of our soldiers (God grant it so in 
fotoi^ as well !), and the Swedish king himself has not 
seen'' such an action in the corirse of the war. 0 (tod, 

; do hot takeaway Thy mercy from ns for the fixture ! ” 

The toils of fate were now gathering around Charles. 
‘His snccess depended n])on two events, his junction 
with Tjpwenhaupt, and the co-operation of Mazeppa, 
with twenty thousand (iossacks of the Ukraine. He 
apparetitly had not patience or tenacity enough to 
effect either. On September 2Gt]), when Lewenhaupt 
was only sixty miles distant, and might easily have 
been reached, he began bis march southward in the 
hope of meeting with Mazeppa. Lewenhaupt hod left 
Chafl,es in May, with instructions to get together all 
the fetoxos he conld muster. Ordered in June to join 
the King on the llerezina, he conld n6t start till July, 
and was then compelled to march so slowly that he 
only arrived at Sklof on the Dnieper on September 28th. 
Here hetreceived orders to cross the Dnieper and to 
march into the Ukraine. He did his best, but on 
October ^th was attacked by the Russians, who hod 
been hanging in his rear. 

The Jtottle of Fropoisk was not so decisive in its 
charu;^ ^ in its results. Fetor wrote in his diary: 
“ This^^victoi^y may be called our first, for we inid never, 
hadrsai^-a omvover regular troops. In truth it was 
toe <SneBe of all the subsequent good fortune of Russia, 
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for it was'tfae first proof of otjtr soldiers, aui it pnt 
liearte into oar men, and was tbe mother of the battle 
of Polt&va.'* Lewenlianpt finally sneceeded in joining 
Chwdes ; bnt he brought to him only six thonsemd men, 
instead of the eleven thonsand with which he stw^d 
itom Riga. 

Besides the loss of reinforcements, Mthieh were 
sorely wanted, Charles hod also to snffer fjcom^the 
deficiency of provisions, which Lewenhanpt wontd heve 
snpplied in large qnantitieb. Undoubtedly also the 
moral effect of the battle was very powerfiol do both 
sides, encouraging the Rnssiaub and depressing' the^ 
Swedes. Nor did mibfortnnes come to Charles 
He had hoped to make a powerful attack on CronstOidt 
and St. Petersburg, both by sea and land. But bo& i 
parts of this project failed. The fieet conld not^be '' 
equipped from want of money, and only a 'small 
portion, under Admiral Anckarstjerna took the sea. 
This was inferior to the Russian fleet, which thus 
remained master of the Gulf of Finland. Mcantlnie, 
the land army under Lybeoker committed eveiy sort 
of error and met witli every kind of disaster. Not 
only was the expedition, on which Charles laid so 
much btre&s, an entire failnrc, bnt the Swedes 'lost 
three thoubond men in attempting what they Were 
unable to perform. Jnst at this moment, when Peter 
had every confidence that he would triumph over his 
enemies, he received a deadly blow by the news of the 
treachery of Maseppa. ' 



CHAPTER XXV. 

MAZBPrA. 

woyd Cossack, or Kaziik, is of Tartar origin, 
>L ^ moaning first a free, homeless vagainind, and 
then jone of the partisans or Gin^nlla warriors formed 
OQt m SQch vagabonds. In this manner it may be 
connected with the klephtt- of the Greeks, and with 
some^of the South Italian bnganti, who, while orrasiou- 
ally plundering their neighbours, made themselves 
respenlidtde by devotion to a pohtieal ideal. “The 
Cossacksi” says Schuyler, “ were a characteristic mani- 
festation of the time — a national j)rotcst against the 
govemoiental forms which did not satisfy the Russian 
ideal.’* The ideal of the Cossacks w,is the fullest 
personal freedom, absolute })08sessu)n of the soil, an 
elective government, justice administered by themselves, 
entire equalitv between the members of the society, 
disregard of ail privileges of rank and birth. The only 
bond which united them was that of mutnal defence 
against external enemies. This bond was strengthened 
by the fact that they were surrounded by Tartars and 
other hostile tribes ; and the fact that their enemies 
were not Christians tended to deepen their love of the 
orthodox religion. 

We find the* Cossacks first arising as a class in the 
middle of the sixteenth century. They made their 
appeigoaM bo different localities, on the holders of 
Poland, oit tiic Don, in the South, and in the extreme 
East, They wefS composed of men 'who wished to 
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evade tbe necessity df compulsory work for tbe lord of 
tbe soil. They were the necessary prodnct of Uiose 
tendencies of tbe age which were nnfavonrable to 
personal liberty, and which strengthened thg hand of 
the landlord over tbe tenant. They were the backwater 
of tbe movement which created serfdom. !Qie deve^p- 
ment of Cossacks in the Ukraine, or terdefland, was 
doe to tbe efforts of certain governors in tbuad district, 
who formed them into a military class to re|>ld8e ^e 
invasions of the Tartars. 

The Za]K>rovian Cossacks, as they are called, haw a 
slightly different origin. Tlie poroghi, par exeeHence, 
arc the cataracts of the Dnieper, in tbe neighbooihood 
of Ale.\androv8k, and the Zaporovians are people who 
dwell behind the cataracts. In tbe tenth century 
persons began to settle below these dangerons cata^ts 
for the pnrpose of catching the fish and the wild 
animals wliicli are tliere in abniidance. The constant 
struggle with the Tartars gave them a military and a 
political orgnuisution. They built fortified refuges upon 
the islands which were called Sjcitschi, and toth^eouly 
unmarried men Averc admitted, and women were ex- 
dudod. They chose a chief by popular election as 
Ataman or Hetman, who was uscfnl for leading them in 
marauding expeditious against J’olaud. Ono of these 
was Taras Bulba, the hero of u jiocm by Gdgol. Since 
the Dnieper has ceased to be a frSatier streaU}, the 
Zaporovians have gnulually lost their indepoudence, 
and a part of them have been removed to the 
Giucasus. The lust Sjdtscha was surrendered in 
1775. 

In this war the (lossacks were divided ipto two 
branches, those of the towns in the Ukrame, who, 
living in settled habitations, were obliged to recognise 
the Polish authority ; and the ZaporotioQS, who, 
althongb they owed a kind of allegiance to tbe Hetman 
of Litde Bnssia, were practically in(]|peadent, siding 
sometimes with the Turks, sometimes with the Tartars, 



and sometimes viUi tSidr own oonntrymen. The 
Polish Government sa'tr the necessity of rcgnlating 
these ontlawB. Stephen Batdri, King of Poland, 
^vlded the CSossaclm into six regiments of a thonsand 
each, and pnt tiiem under the command of n Hetman. 
!ll%ese registered Cossacks had the freedom of their 
lands, am paid no taxes. But, as a matter of fact, the 
aetoaf Cossacks, recruited by those to whom a free life 
was an irresistible attraction, always exceeded the legal 
ndm^r. The lists were purified from time to time ; 
but those who were struck oif formed themselves into 
bap^ and chose their Hotmnn. The Cossacks, 
therefore, were not a separate race or nation, but a 
motley collection of outcasts from a more civilised 
society, drawn together by common interests, and united 
by common dangers. As snch, they are a most interest- 
ing phenomenon in ptditieal science. 

Meanwhile, other forces were at work to dissever 
the Oogsacks from Poland and to nnitc them with 
Bussia. ’’'he movement in Lithnania and Poland for 
the union between tlie Greek and Romish churches 
was confined to the landed ola'sses. The townspeople 
and the serfs only accepted it under coiupnlsion, while 
the Cossacks rejected it altogether. Their hatred of 
their lords confirmed them in their devotion to the 
religion which ^Jicir lords had renonneed. Thns 
rebellion sncceeded to rebellion, and they turned their 
eyes with increasing fervonr to Moscow as tlie citadel 
of orthodoxy. In icr)4, under tlioir IFetman Bogdan 
Khmelnltzky, they became de facto iudci)endeut of 
Poland, and placed themselves nnder the protection 
of the’ Tsar. 

Ivdn Step^QOvitch Mazeppa was born abont nine 
years before the event last mentioned. He was a 
W^Qme yonth, had been educated at a Jesnit 
school, and had been page in the Conrt of King Jau 
Casimir. HisAiarly lifo was fall <of storms. In a 
momentof impatience he ccypmitted the oflTcnceof <lraw- 
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iR|; liis sword in precincts of ^Conit, and for tbu 
was Mnisbed with the somewhat light penalty of exile. 
Whfle living with his mother in Volhynia, be engaged 
in an intrigue with the wife of a nei^hhonrfng noblo* 
man. The injured husband stripped him and lied him 
to his own horse, which was so terrified by whips 
pistols that it rushed furiously through WWfm|ii l|^ 
thickets, and brouglit its master homo so ,Uka. and 
bleeding os hardly to be recognised. This iS 
somewhat prosaic account of an adventure which has 
made the name of Mazc])pn known thronghont the 
civilised world, has ins])ired the genius of Byron and 
«f Berlioz, and the emulation of Astley’s Ciretts. 

This mishap was snflicient to drive MazCppa into 
the arms of toe ('ossacks. He was a well'^acated 
man and knew German and Latin as well as' Bn'ssiasi 
and Polish. Probably for this reason he was fregnently 
sent to Moscow on misbions, and Basil GnBtsyn, 
captivated by his manner and intelligenqe> made 
Mazcpjm Hetman in 1 6ts7. He had the art to win the 
confidence of Peter also, who refused to believe any 
accusations against him until he actually went over to 
the camp of the euemy. 

Bebellions among the (Jossacks of the Ukraine Were 
no new experience. 'When the Tsar Alexis attacked 
the Swedes and invaded Livonia in the middle the 
seventeenth century, the Hetman Vygofsky^rab^ the 
standard of revolt, but was reduced to sabrnh^on in 
the peace of Kardis. Dibcontent was life in these 
districts during the whole of Peter’s reign. A^bogh 
the Cossacks were incorpui-ated with BossiUj th^ were 
far from forming a united state. Their dwociwtic 
imirit, strongest amongst the Zaporoviamh Was in 
direct contnmiction with the official momunmy of the 
Tsars, which the Hetman, from the pecallMd^ ^ his 
positaon, was bound to support. Bussiau toU^ were 
nut reoeivied iu friendship by the inbahitmits of the 
towns. There were many\wbo ffivonied the cause of 



Poland, 'some who liaye tvijibed for an alliance 
arithtlteKWofOiW^tti^y* This led to a condition 
closely Tesemhljbg civil war, in wliich the anthorijty of 
the Hetman' could not naaho itself felt. It seemed 
often donhtfnl whether the possession of Little Russia 
• Wnld hp tf^taioed. 

j ThOi^ position of Mase])i)a was a very difficult one. 

' to the circumstances al)ove mentioned, the 

itnssians were very rrlnctiint to bear their share 
' of harden of the war. Besides, what would happen 
^ them if Charles XII. proved the conqueror ? It was 
xUo^ Important for the (Jossacks that they shoold not 
he (m the side of the vauqnUlicd. It was natural that 
Idaaeppa should place the interests of the Cossacks 
above all other interests, as Patknl had placed the 
interests of Livonia. In the clash of mighty forces he 
had to seek bis own salvation. He made a serious 
miscalonlation, but if events had turned out differently 
he'mi|;ht have been regarded as the saviour of his 
country. He was neither a hero nor a villain, bnt a 
man who had a part to ])lar heyoud his strength, and 
who played it badly. As before ment ioned, aceiisations 
against his hononr hod been nnmerons, bnt Peter re- 
jected them with characteristic magnanimity. There 
is no donbt that in the years 108b to 10b<2 he hod 
entered into secret relations with Poland, fur Polish 
emissaries were ‘active in Little Russia. Nor was he 
en|^]y free from blame with regard to the Khan of 
Crim-Tarti^. At the same time, he generally snp- 

g >rted the interests of the Tsar, and deuonuced anti- 
nsnan intrigues to the Court of Moscow, representing 
hims^f perhaps as more uniformly loyal than he really 
was., , 

Ih'tiiO year 1 705, when Mazeppa stood with his troo])s 
in the eamjp of Zamosc, he received a message from 
King Qtnnislans Leczinsld, making him all kinds of 
offers on thei;.art of Charles XIL He arrested the 
messenger, put him to thf torture, and sent the King’s 
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letter to Peter, saj^ that this /wae the fonrth titoe 
be hM Wish Botjeeted to similar itemptations. John 
BoMWkjr and the Khan of Crim-Tarta:^ had both 
prested him to renonnee his allegiance to Jdoscbw. 
The rebelliona aectarieB of the Dun had need simdar 
language, and he had now to listen to similar pTO> 
posidR from Charles and his phantom-Ijiiig. /'He 
dared that he would always remain faithral to Phtef!;; 
At the same time, he did not sever his connection 
the malcontents of Little Russia, and explained' td 
them that he would have been a fool to listen to the 
offers of Stanislaus. He corresponded in cipher idth . 
Princess Dolsha, who M'as intriguing against Busai^ 
and undonbtedly jdayed n double part. He Wod4 
have lost his influence with his countrymen had be been 
thonght to be a stalwart sn])i)orter of Rnssian domina* 
tion. In 17U6 he commnnicated these intrigues to bid 
master, and made new iwtestations of loyalty. But ' 
when the Princess played the trnnij) card of assuring 
him that Menshikdf was u tniitor, and wdis only 
scheming to lie Hctinau in his place, he lost his 
temper, and was in great difficulty as to how he 
ought to act. 

In the meantime the discontent in Little Russia 
against the government of the Tsar was daily iuoreiis- 
ing. The fortifluation of Kief, the constant demands 
of the recruiting officer, the growing ta.xes, imgreteions 
on the autonomy of the country, were hard to'l^r. 
His ears were filled witit complaints and mnrmnriags 
of discontent. Some of his colonels besought h^ to 
free the Cossacks from the Russians, as Khmelnitsky 
had before freed them from Poland. Maze^ ke^ 
these things to himself. He accompanied rete>' in 
the campaign and sat in the council of #ar ; bW the 
hardest thing he hod to endure was the oveiWaring 
preilominance of Menshiki^f. Thns when the Jtemt 
Galenski reached ^him with offers frqpi Charles and 
Stanislaus, that he should j[pia them i^mst Peter, he 
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did not,* an he had d<^)a> deliver up the 

messenger to Peteik hot detcrmiUBd to await events. 

On September 27tih, 176?, Mazepa received a letter 
frmn Princess ]^l8ka,eBolo8ing another from StanislauH 
LeozinsiLi. He was in great donbt what to do. Should 
he reveal everything to the Tsar, or should he accept 
th? ptoposit^m? The night was spent in the torture 
of uacertohii^i and in the effort to decide on his proper 
oontse. In the morning he took a solemn oath before 
Orlik. his devoted secretary, from wliom we derive our 
knowledge oS these events, sworn on a fragment of the 
true C 70 S 8 , that he would free Little itussia from 
Hoscovite domination. Orlik said : if the Swedes 
'Ore victorious, then wo shall all be happy ; but if the 
Tsar conquers, wo and all our people are lost.” 
Mareppa repliw : “ The egg wants to be cleverer than 
tbe*lK‘n ! Im you supjMJse that 1 should be such a fool 
as to revolt from the T.sar uniil 1 was certain that he 
would be unable to save, not only the Ukraine, bat his 
own empire, from the attack of thie Swedes ? ” Mazeppa 
wrote kO Stanislaus that he could not for the moment 
embark on any decisive line of couduet — ^that he was 
watched ; but ho promised to do nothing injurious to 
the interests of Sweden and Poland. 

Mazeppa was now nearly ruined by anotiier love 
intrigue. Kotschubey, the principal judge ir> Kief, had 
two omghters, .Asuia, who was the widow of Mazeppa’s 
nephew, and Matr(^‘ua, who was Mazeppa’s godchild. 
Mui^pa, now a widower, was anxious to marry 
Matr^na, who was despcmtcly in love with liira; but 
such a marriage was against the laws of the Ohuroh, 
which i^arded spiritual relationship as akin to natural 
relatioMhip. Matr4ua ke])t up a oorrcsiiondeiice with 
Mazeppa, who, knowing that the marriage was impossi- 
ble, advised her to take the veil in a convent. 
Ko^ltdhnbey, without reason, complained londly of 
Mazejqm’s conduct, who retidiated by bringing charges 
against him,4ud laying the blame of what had 

» 15 
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ha0mi m his Ko^nl^, enrftgeti, <l6tei>> 
iiuiie4 <Hi'lmeppa*B ‘ , 

j6(li’®ejiteiaber 1707 » tooftk appiai*^ at Pwobra- 
<8^^ wiio declared, on iho oniibom^ ^iCoi^ol^bef, 
»at Haaoppa was a traitor to tbc Xaeu^ yfhm tbta 

r idoced no eiToctyKotbchnbey sent anothotJttetsap^ar 
the bednning of 1708, in the jtne^m. of a.CbloS^dl 
taltra. He gave a circnmstantial aecooif^ hf hov,^ 
Hasiqipa desired citlior to kill the Tsar qr th delif08 ' 
him to his oncniicb, uud to join bis forces ww thOhO 
of Btaniblaus Locs/mski. Tito matter wot inquired 
into, and Kotsehnb(\v snp}K)r<cd his allegations in a 
len^by docnni<>nt Afterwards, when under torturc^^ 
he admitted that tiie aeeusal inns were false, and V^' 
dictated by bis desire lor private revenge, Pete* 
therefore sent Koibchube} and Iskra to Maaepi)^, to 
do os he pleased wil li them ; and on the morning of 
July JJbth, 17(t8, they were belioaded, in the presence 
of the whole arnij of (Visvaiks and Little Rnssians, 
while their projierty was lonfiscated. It na&y have 
been that the specific allegatioiib of Kotschnbey vrete 
false ; but there is iio doubt that at this very time 
Mazepim was engaged in treasonable oorret(pondence 
with the Swedes. 

What sealed the doom of Mazep^ia ww thetht this 
time, the late summer of 170s, Charles mode hie 
appearance in Little Hossia. tic thought that it would 
be easy to rouse this province in rebellion agi^^ the 
Tsar. General Leweuhanpt, then with Gharhis, iMlwd a 
proclamation, in which he called upon all the iii(haid» 
tante of the Ukraine to free themselves firomoailitmer- 
ahle yoke. Mazeppa was deeply moved tahha be 
heaM of the apjiroaeh of the Swedish army, ^Xhe 
devil brings them here,” lie exclaimed.* Hie 

Unssian army will in its tnni penetrate into the eentre 
of omr eonutry and our ruin will be complete.’' Peter 
sent exact instruqtions to Maac^po. fie was to allow 
no one to hold communic^on inth the enemy. He 
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was to M npoa tiba J!a|||^,tibiaj^lr0dca with, a bodjr of 
Cpsaacks^ wwi, if tahe command of thain 


Cosaacks^ aad, if take command of thain 

himaetf. l%Mpa e^onnod himaolfi on tlia ^roond that 
his mtir^lam him from riding. It is stdd that 
he limess, covered himhelf with plaster, and 

(imtit wh^ days in bed. Menshikdf now invited 
Mai»^ to ^4^ conference at head-ijnarters, hot bo 
iwplieo thot he was dangerously ill. It herame 
necessaiiy for him now to take one side or the other: 
the time for vadllatiou had passed. Maseppa iudoced 
Qrlik to write a letter iit Latin to Count Piiicr, the 
minister of Charles XII., to say that ho was 
delighted attho approach of the Swedes, that he trnsiod 
they would assist him to throw off the llussiau yoke ; 
at tne Mtmo time he jiromised to prejmre a ferry across 
thcf river Desna. This was m the autnnm of 1708. 


At the same time Ma/eppu si^ut his nephew to 
Henshikdf to say that he was ulmo'tt at the point of 
death, jnd was going from Luti'inu to Bor^inatu receive 
extreme t.uction from the hands of the Lishop of Kief. 
Kenshik^^, who apparently wai> in real distress at the 
Hetman’s illness, detei mined to set out to see him on 
his bed of sickness. Ala/ep])a was auMously expect- 
ing the Swedes, who had arranged to arrive at the 
beginning of November. Instead of that a message 
reached him ‘thatJUcnshikdt was at hand. Mazeppa 
hod no other resource but to escape to Bat firm. The 
nei^ ^ybe crossed the Desna and euf cfcd the Swedish 
camp< Here, together with those who accompanied 
him, hn took an oath that he accepted the Swedish 
piCWllpin, sot fur any private* advantage of his own, but 
tor the^p^ of his country and of the Cossack cause. 

hCffiUhikOf* heard of Mazepiia’s flight on the way 
to B(^ina» so he turned aside to Batdrin and was 
refhs^ admitimice. He was then told that tlic Iletmau 
had crossed the Desna, and lastly that he had gone over 
to the enemy. ^Petet received the news of Mazepra’s 
treachery on Novembm^ 7Uv He was greatly shocked, 
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for be bftd not exjiected a&^bkg of the kftid. He 
i8Bned{i]K>9l&niationstothe innftbHknts 9f liittle BaBsia, 
to ktep them in their all^^Qoe. Ho wrote to 
Apr&dn ; “ Mazeppa has tnmra out a new Jodas, for, 
anw being loyal to me for twenty-one years, now, 
when he is almost in his coffin, he has become a 
tmitOT and betrayer of his people.** He adds> hoWw 
ever, that he has few accomplices, and that the 
bnlk of the Cossacks are loyal. Maaeppa, on 
his side, appealed to the principal commanaers in 
the Ukraine, describing how the rights and privi- 
leges of the Little Itussians had been trodden 
under foot by the Miuscovite governments Ha 
praised Charles Xll. in their presence, urged them 
to attack the llussiau army and to prevent Batdrin 
from falling into their hands. e 

Mensiiikdf, however, acted with characteristio 
vigour. He invested Batdrin without delay, 
appearing before the town on November 11th, The 
garrison declared that they were faithfol’ to the 
Tsar, bat that they conld not admit his troops 
until they had elected a new Hetman. Whan 
MenshikOf found that negotiations were of no avail, 
he ordered the assault ; and in two hours the town was 
taken. No one was spared except the leaders, trho 
were reserved for pnnishmeut. The* whole' town 
was levelled to the gronnd, and the etoiwj} which 
the Swedes were auxionsly expecting were destsoyed. 
Batdrin, the ancient stronghold of the Cossacks, 
ceased to exist, and is now nothing but a tillage. 
This put a stop to any danger of a rising, and entirely 
baffled the plans of Mazeppa. He had nO other 
resource but to declare that he had entered the 
Swedish camp iu the hope of negotiating a peace 
between Charles and Peter. 

Peter acted with great decision and promptness: 
He met the Metropolitan of Eief<And the leaders 
Of the, Cossacks at G^dkhof, and, according to 
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establisAed nsage^ dboted Ool<»iel Skoropadsky as 
new Hetman. .stttne day, November 18th, 

Mazeppa was shlemni^ mmornmnnicated and cnrsed. 
When this oecemcmy was repeated shortly afterwards 
at Moscow, his name was added to those of the 
i^se Dimitri, SUnka Mzin, and others, which are 
nnited ' Ih tbe oomminatory service read in the 
Bnssian ehnn^es in the first week of Lent. 

Mazeppa’s treachery was not, however, at an end. 
In the last days of 1708 he made another attempt to 
join the Tsar, Daniel Apostal appeared in the 
Hnssian camp as an emissary of the former Hetman, 
promising to deliver Charles XU. and his principal 
genenris into Peter’s hands if the Tsar would promise 
him pardon and rest oration to his rank. Peter 
seemed at first inclined to listen to these propositions, 
and b^an to negotiate with Apostnl. Matters went 
so far that Gomfkin wrote to Mazeppa with his 
own hand, assuring him of the fullest pardon and 
the prospect of rich rewards. 13nt it happened that 
at the same time a correspondence was discovered 
between Mazeppa and Stanislaus Leezinski, which 
showed that he could not be trusted. Peter broke 
off the negotiations and published a number of 
doenments which proved that Mazeppa was prepared 
to snrrender th^ Ukraine into the hands ot’ the 
Poles. Beginning, perhaps, as u ]iatriot, he had 
learnt Hie grammar of treason, aud was now not 
only defeat^, but contemxitible. 



CHAPTER XXVI, 
toltAva. 

T he winter wJiich followed these evexits was ex- 
ceptionally severe. It is said that (m ttli<r plains ^ 
of the Ukraine birds died on the wing. Tba snpw lay 
on the gronnd from the beginning of OctObOf to tba 
banning of April. General Frost aii4 General 
£^ine fonght against Charles with irresisahio forcO. 
He had attained nothing from the desoti^dn of 
Mazeppa. Instead of twenty thonsand COMackB he 
brongnt only fifteen hnndred, which were afterwards 
joined by a small body of Zaporovians. The Swedes 
sncceeded in orosbing the Desna, and, by Hasej^’^ 
advice, marched towards R6mny in the south. , the 
Bnssians moved in a parallel direction. Chaises Wae 
iiPimtient to attack. Peter’s object at presiai|lb wwi'to 
avoid a battle. He now aimed a blow at the 
by a clever stratagem. He marched ugainst 
ooenpied by a detachment of Swedes, as iffio 
Charles broke op from R6mny, which was 
occupied by the Rnssians. ^ . 

Ou arriving at GadiAtch, Charles fotmd tliO ’town 
. doodxted, and indeed, half bnmt down, while h&!)antty 
had to encamp m the open fields, srithont shdih^ and 
without food. In this expedition th!ee ^Oesand 
Swedes were frozen to death. Oharlds avenged himself 
for this by the capture of Ytprih,butitwaseliaotede«ith 
the loss' ^ nearly its many men as wejre tideen prisoners 
in thO town. On the other hshd, liCtaBhi^f sailed 
' sSO 
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down the Bci^p^ ipd d(i|i!li^pd the ishknd sttong- 
holds of the O09BMks. Froi^ thio time 

their power nominal, until they were 

finally destroyed ‘by the Smpress Catherine 11. in 
1775. Dnmg the winter the strength of Charles was 
gradually waeting away under the foroes of natore 
which wore 'Oimaseid to him. 

Peter 'Wan afraid lest the Turks should seize the 
opporhmfty to invade Russia. He therefore hastened 
to ITordnezh to look after his fleet. He worked all 
the winter in shipbuilding, which kept him in good 
spirits. In April, when the ice broke up, he sailed 
down the Hon to Azof and Tagan-rdg, where he cele> 
hrated iHaster. The spring, on the other hand, 
only hroaght fresh troubles to Charles. The melting 
8no,w waSt if possible, more deadly than the frost. The 
arniy whidi, after being reinforced by Lewenhaupt, 
had readied the number of forty-one thousand, was 
now redhoed to twenty thousand, and of these two 
thousand were unserviceable. He had only thirty- 
ftmr canhon left, and the powder had been spoilt 
the damp. The Swedish array was confined to 
a small space between the Psiol, the Ydrskla, and 
the HniSper. 

Charles was nrged by his generals to rccross the 
and either return to Poland or wait for rein- 
fimj^meuts. Ttfe King, however, wonld not hear of 
thlS,^tod determined to besiege Poltdva, an important 
tWWii'Sitttated on the Tdrskla. Dnrftig the winter the 
Btissimis had been fortifying it, and bad increased its 
garrisdi to four thousand strong. Schuyler reports a 
omivewratitm on this sabject between Charles and his 
chief Gyllenbach, which is too long for onr 

pas^ The main point is that Gyllenbach objected, 
an^ Charles insisted. Charles despised the Russians, 
and*ihe>wary engineer urged every confaideration of 

r idSnc&witl^o result. C&rles styd to Piper: ** Even 
the good^od should send down an angel fi^m, 
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heayen, to tell me to give op Pc^t&yai I would etill 
reloain standiog here.” 

!l!he siege was began on Haj '12tb. Menshikdf 
hastened to tbe relief of the town. He wrote to his 
master that his presence was expected with impatience, 
and ihat ontil he arrived he was avoiding a geneml 
engagement. At the end of May the Tsar left Azoi^ 
and, after a hasty journey across the steppe, reached 
the scene of action on June 15th. Peter was now near 
the decisive moment which for years he had attempted 
to avoid. Nine years had passed since the battle of 
Narva. The Bnssians had learnt mnch; they had 
approached their goal step by step. The Tsar had 
matured, both in character and decision. His con>< 
ddence in battle had been gradually increasing since 
the battle of Narva. Peter was quite aware of 4he 
important interests that were at stake. 

But while the Russians were directed by the energy 
of a single will, the Swedish army was divided^by the 
desire for war felt by the King, and the longing of the 
army for peace. The career of the two kings bad been 
very different. Peter had devoted his best enet^^es to 
laying the foundations of his empire, whereas Charles 
had become a stranger in his own country. Chi^'les 
was undoubtedly a better general than Peter ; but here 
the superiority came to an end. A{i a statesmaa/as 
ruler, and a man of matured wisdom, Peter was much 
better than his rival. The Russians proceeded with 
great caution. They did their best to relieve Poltdva 
without risking a general engagement. They deter- 
mined to approach the place gr^ually, with a system 
of earthworks. They corresponded with tlm be- 
leaguered town by shooting unloaded bombs across the 
river, filled with letters. At last they heard that the 
ammunition of the besieged was failing, that the Swedes 
were pressing forward, and that the ^ of the forces 
was imminent Then, at last, it was determined in the 
Russian head-quarters to ri^k the result of a pitched 



battle. *The RosaiaDft exomed tb« riyer a few miles 
north of Foltfiy% and took a position in w]uoh they 
conld not be attacked nntil they had strongly 
entrenched themselyes. 

News now reached the Enssians that Charles was 
severely wonnded. He had consulted Lewenhaupt as 
to what he shoold do, and ho advised him to cross the 
Dnieper. Charles absolutely refused ; and in the early 
morning of his birthday, June 28th, 1709, while 
tiding (u<mg the banks of the V6rBkla, in full view of 
the Rnssians, Lewenhaupt’s horse was shot under him, 
and a trallet struck Charles's foot, piercing the whole 
length of the sole from heel to toe, and breaking some 
of the small bones. A fever followed, and it was fonnd 
that the leg would have to be amputated. The 
ItUisians made preparations for the battle and the 
Swedes proceeded to anticipate them. 

On the afternoon of July 7th, llehnskjUld, who had 
the ch^f eommand in the absence of the King, called 
the generals together and told them that the attack 
was fixed for the following daj ; and at day-hreak on 
Thursday, July 8th, they stood before the linssian 
lines* l^ey numbered only twelve thousand five 
himdred men, the Enssians being four times as nnmer- 
oos, The battle began by an attack of the Swedes on 
the EoSsian cavalry, and the capture of two Eussian 
redonhts. But *the Swedes were everywhere out- 
munbeted, and in two hours the fight was over. 
Charles, who was unable to walk or *ride, was carried 
about tin a litter. But the horses which bore the 
litter were shot down one by one, and the litter itself 
was bioken to pieces. His bodyguard then carried 
him about op crowned poles; but b^e could do nothing 
to restore the yictory. Peter was present in the battle 
on horseback, and was three times hit: one ballet 
pass^ through his hat. another through his saddle, 
and a third s^ck the cross which Jie wore round his 
neck. ' 
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^eprincijpal'Swedisli 
BeBntA^dt 3el)Ii^Milwcl|, «ad o&firs> 
*iiiNlf#^4ng tlie priumera, iffbio M many as 

7^0 '^TiBand eight hnadied It is apd there 

m no reason to donbt the fact, that P^jlKir received hia 
dLaHnlrniehed captives to dinner, paying ^^i^cial hontmit > 
to BehnskjSld. Doring the repi^ 
appearance. Finding the battle lost fliftd lhat thoM 
were no traces of the King, he had surrendered 
himself at Poltdra. The Tsar now ptopoied a toast ^ 
to his teachers in the military art. Behnsl^ asked ‘ 
who the teachers were, and the Ts4r replied, 

Yonrselves, messieurs les Su^dois.” 

After the loss of the battle, Charles had retnmed 
to the camp, in order to rally what remained of 
^e army. Bnt a part of it had been tak;on a . 
sortie from Poltdva, and Charles, having his horsa 
shot nnder him, was in great danger. He now 
consented to get into a carriage, and asked after 
hie friends Rehnskjbld, Piper, and the Prince of 
■Wnrtembnrg. Being told that they were prisoners 
with the Russians, he exclaimed, “ Better die with the 
Turks. Onward I ” Cnarles, with the remaiudar of 
his army, then marched down the Ydrskla, hopipg to he 
able to cross the Dnieper at its month. In the molding 
they began to feel the pursuit of the 
who had remained inactive in the fi!i8t excilemsi^^ m 
victory. 

It was not till the afternoon of Judy U^'that 
they reached the looked>for spot, and they thah Ibttttd 
that the ferry had been destroyed, ^hora Was 
nothing left fur Charles bnt to leave his army ahi^diid 
him and to take measures for his pemnU Itamty. 
Boats and rafts having been procured with ^Bloolty, 
Charles and Mazeppa crossed the Pn!4per with'idtont a ' 
thousand men, assisted by the Zaporovians. ^ In 
crossing the Bng l^lf his esoott was captured, and he 
escaped with difScnlty. Event<n% hie reached the 
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fortress •£ Ben4er m £i» Itaeeppa d4e4 at 

a Tillage near 171(17«)t4 tmmi 

buried at YiNtSained the gq^stKei^ 

Tnrlcey fw jifeynfW. ' < 

"Thns,”. P^r, “the Mfmy nrhieh, Trhilst 
it was' eqeaite^ in Saxony, had inspired all finrope 
with imifStJ PAI into the hands of the Rnssians at 
Palt&va'VJ^lM on the Dnieper, no loss than twelTe 
hnndxed ^omiers and seventeen thonsand common 
soldiers .Were, taken prisoners. It was one of the 
great esfilw^ns of the world, comparable with 
Sltt!Plto§;a &od Yorktown, with Firna and Sedan. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

rBTEB’s TRItIMPH. 

T he effect of the battle of Polt&va can 
soarcely be exaggemted. Peter annonnced 
the victory to his friends with exuberant joy. To 
Catherine : ‘‘ I declare to yon that the all-merciful 
Lord has deigned to grant us this day an 
indescribable victory over the enemy. To sum it 
in one word, the enemy’s whole force is ‘knocked 
on the head.’” To Raraodaudfsky : “Thus all the 
army of the enemy, by God’s help, remains ‘'in our 
hands, and we congratulate your Majesty^ on a 
victory such as has never been heard of in this 
world.” To Marlborough ; “ The whole of the Swedish 
army has had an end, like that of Phaeton.” To Apilixin ; 
^ “ Now at last is the foundation stone of PetersWg, 
' with Ghid’s help, securely laid.” Rewards wew dis- 
tributed with no sparing hand. Medshikdf was atode 
a field-marshal and presented with a lOagnifieent 
service of plate ; Sheremdtief received large estates ; 
Goldfkin was made Chancellor, and Shwrof Vica- 
^ancellor. Peter, to his great joy, was advwoed 
Arom the rank of colonel to that of Lientenant-Q^etal 
in the army, and Vice-Admiral in the Fleet, and wrote 
a warm letter of thanks to Ramodandisky on' the 
occasion. Pnblic tables were set up in the streets 
^ Moscow, with meat, wine, ana beer, like' the 
hetiatemii of the ^mans, the towfi was iUttmiiiated, 
and salates were fired, for a whole week, and during 
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tbe eam« period tkd bells were tong without intpiv 
mission. To kMp tlus up, women and girls were 
allowed to ting them^ wmoh was gener^y only 
permitted during Holy Week. 

In Europe, the disgri^ of Napa was wiped out, 
and Peter was the object of universal enthusiasm. 
Leibnitz, who had at one time expressed the wish 
that Charles XIL might reign in Moscow, and as 
far as the Amur, now wrote that the victory of 
Poltdva would be for ever memorable in history, and 
would ,give a lesson to succeeding generations. He 
said that he had heard from eye-witnesses that the 
Hnssian troops had done wonders, and that there were 
no better soldiers in Europe. He added his opinion 
that the Tsar would now enjoy universal consideration, 
draw Upon himself the attention of all men, and take 
a JTarge share in the politics of the world. It was 
indeed generally recognised that the supreme power of 
the North, having passed from the hands of Poland 
to thdtie of Sweden, had now been transferred to 
the Tsar of Muscovy. 

Aimther judgment of Leibnitz is worth quoting : 

“ It is the general remark that the Tsar will become 
a terror to the whole of Europe, and, as it were, 
a Turk of the North. But how are we to prevent 
him &om civilising his subjects, from educating 
them and making them lit for war? ‘He who 
acts within his own rights does wrong to no 
mam’ Por myself, as I have the advantages of the 
human race before my eyes, 1 am very glad tW • 
BO ^reat an empire enters upon the road of good 
servujp: and order, and 1 see in the Tsar a person 
whom God has destined for high things. I^ has 
cMrfarived tf) obtain good troops. I do not doubt that 
he Will obtain favourable conditions from his foes, and 
I should be delighted, to contribute in any way to his 
scheme for enoouragiag the sciences in his ^gdom. 

I am of thw opinion that he mi^t do more in this 
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ree]^ itum all otber ^itkees li^Ve ever y81 done.” 
LomdlHii also correspd&ded vitb l^&r’s agent in 
, Vienna, Bardn Urbic^ abotftthe medals' to be strnek 
in^eammemoration of Poltivoy andi> abont the 
inseriptions which were to be enured i^n them. 

Undoubtedly the victory of Poltdva ufiie it easier ' 
^ Peter to continue his internal refomu. John Perry, 
in his account of cotemporary Eussia, rooorded his 
opinion that if Charles XIL had been the conqueror 
instead of Peter, tlie hatred felt against Poten in many 
parts of his empire wonld have burst into a fiame, and 
that there would have been a general npiising, which 
would have been followed by n reaction. Voltaire, 
perhaps, had this idea in his mind when he said that 
the battle of Poltilva is the only one in the history of 
the world which has created and not destroyed, w.hich 
has advanced the well-being of humani^, and has 
opened to civilisation a large portion of the world 
which was previously closed to it. ^ 

Leibnitis had at this time a special interest in the 
fortunes Of the Tsar, because negotiations had been 
going on for some time with the house of Wolfcnbtlttel 
with respect to the marriage of the Tsarevitch Alexis, 
lu October 1707 Schleiuitz, the minister of Duke 
Anton Ulricli, of Brunswick, had objected to the Union 
of Peter’s heir with Princess Charlotte ot thut bouse, 
because Peter’s position in Eussia was not sectuh, and 
because he wonld have great difficulty in gaming 
consideration in Europe. He said that Sweden WOnld 
never consent to make peace until the newacqoisliiona 
of Enssia in the Gulf of Finland had been recohUneiM, . 
and that England and Holland, and evep Pobmd, 
would never allow Eussia to assume to^harsedf the 
rank of a Sea Power. Peter had now w<m for hfmiself 
sthat consideration which Schleinitz thought imposs^le. 
^is praises were nowhere more loudly sq)^ than in 
the Court of Wolfenbuttel, aadthenug^)tiatioiu for the 
martisge were resumed. li^e Pimoess gave her con- 
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sent, ilut draft of tibe mandage oontrad tnw )>ropaTcd, 
and Baron Uibkli 'itai aelifc to BtUtsia to oondode toe 
arrangemaijitB, ' -At toe same time toe Blector of 
llanove];, toe oonstant rival of bis consifi of Bnuls- 
wick, deolaiced his readiness to surrender the allianOe 
with Swe^ and to make approaches to Rnssia. We 
find also toa^ Pier’s envoys occupied a very different 
position in toe Courts of Europe to that which had 
previously been toe case. 

After leaving Poltava Veter went to Kief, and then 
ptoce^dod to Poland. Here he was met by Vitzthum, 
toe minister of king Angusi Uh IT., who presented his 
congratulations and invited him to a conference with 
his master at Thorn. Shortly afterwards he received an 
emissary from Frederick 1. King of Vriissia, who was 
als<) anmous to pay his court to the rising sun. 
Stojiping only for a day at AVarsaw, he received the 
homage of the Polisli magnates. They thanked him 
for having been tlie saviour of Poland, and accepted 
quietly*toe deposition of Stanislaus, and the restoration 
of Au^jtUS. Stanislaus joined Charles at Bender. 
More than twenty years afterwards he was made Duke 
of Lorraine, and died there at an advanced age. The 
treaty between the Tsar and the King was concluded 
on October 20to, 1709. It com-luded a new alliance 
between Polbnd and Russia, and confined Sweden to 
her n4tnnJ boundaries. Those who had been respon- 
sible tor the catastrophe of Patkul were to be brought 
to trial. A few days afterwards a second article was 
added^ which seenred to Augustus, as Elector of Saxony, 
and hui heirs, toe possession of the (Irand Duchy of 
Livonia. 

Ais in toe case of Napoleon, a hundred years later, 
the SGtyereigns of the North vied with each other in 
seeking Peter’s favour. Whilst he was at Thorn, 
Ranf^ appeared as Danish Ambassador, to con- 
gratnl^ Peter and to offer him. an offensive tmd 
defensive ^al&mce against Sweden. The King of 
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DeaDiork had previously expressed to DolgQrftky his 
joy at what had happened, and his opinion that the 
Tsar, by the victory of Polt&va, had a^nirod boundless 
glory for himself and his people, and had proved to 
the world that the Russians had learned howto make 
war. Indeed, immediately after the battle of Polt&va 
the Danes had begun to arm, and troops and subsidies 
had been promised to them by Russia. Now it was 
possible to pay in diifcrent coin. The credit attaching 
to a Russian alliance made it possible to bring it about 
with a more modest expenditure. 

At tbe same time tliese events were looked 
with different eyes by tlic Maritime Powers who were 
engaged in the deadly stmgglc with Jionis XIV V 
have more than once had occasion to point imi wha* 
pains had been taken by the allies, during tin* whole 
course of this conflict, to prevent complications ii. tin* 
North, which might either withdraw troops from t n* 
common cause, or throw any one of those engaged in it 
into the arms of F ranee. Marlborough wrote to Godol- 
phin that the contingent snpjilied from the domiuionv 
of the “ three kings ” of Poland, Prussia, and Denmark 
amounted to forty thousand men, that Brunswick and 
Holstein gave twenty thousand more, and that tin* 
loss of these would be a great advantage to France. 
Od the other hand, Louis XIY. was naturally desirous 
to make an alliance with Russia. Dolgorfiky advised 
the Tsar not to enter into any hasty engt^ement, but 
to hold out hopes of a French alliance so that Louis 
might be encouraged to continue the war of the S{Ninish 
Succession and to hold England and Holland in check. 
The policy of Peter was to keep the rest of Europe 
occupied, in order that attention might be diverted 
^m the prosecution of his own plans foe the aggran- 
disement of his country. The secretary of the French 
Embassy in Denmark expressly assured Dolgor&ky 
that the King of France was quite ready to guarantee 
the new acquisitiobs of Peter in the Gulf qf Fin^d, and 
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to assist him in obtapl^ 4> Ifooliog in t^e Baltic, in 
order to diminish ,thj 9 inntieiijBe ofthn mmdtiiha Powers 
in that sea, 

Koiwithstandinj^ these obetacles, Dolf^rAky sne* 
ceeded i4i coneli^g an alliance with Denmark with- 
onfc promising either troops or subsidies. Dolgordky 
wrote in trimnphant strain; “ I have not engaged to 
give either a soldier or a shilling.” The treaty was 
■lit'.npd on October 22nd, and provided that the King 
<'1' !)<'iiTuark should attack Fratice, and also invade 
\c<len from the side of Norway, whilst ]*eter should 
U--S fuiward in Finland. 

l! ..iw remained for him to meet Ki.ig Frederick of 
I ' The interview took y)laee at Marienwerder on 
' riul.i. Its tone was hearty and friendly, bnt 
ei '. k did not obtain what he wanted, lie pressed 
< ‘ to agree to a jiartition of Iceland, bnt tlie Tsar 
!)<' ilwit it was not practicable. There was a good 
I I <ti‘ embracing, and Peter presented the King with 
norikof considerable value, itiit Peter had risen to 
iieiglit of the sitnatiou. Fredi'riek and his 
’< Inters were 8nipri.sod at his dignitied and iade- 
I) Ji.leut bearing. Thus a great nature shows itself 
w'len it has obtained a position in wliicli it can exhibit 
:fs native qualities. As it was now with Peter, so 
was it in jfche following century with Napoleon. 
A defensive alliance, however, between Peter and 
Krikleripk I., was conclnded at Marienwerder on 
November Ist, 1708. Besides seenrin’g the union of 
the four Powers against possible aggression on the side 
of Sweden, it agreed that Elbing and the adjoining 
district should pass to Prussia if the King shonld 
p^enfr the Swmcs from invading Poland from the 
side of Pomorania. Peter also agreed to restore the 
Duchy of Cnrland to Frederick William, the nephew 
of thq kiDg of Prussia, and to give him in marriage 
Anna, the daughter of his brother Iv&n, who at a later 
period became Empress. . • 

• 16 
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On bis way back to Bossia^ Peter stayed a short 
tiine ‘at Biga» wbidi Sberemdtu^ WM now investing 
with a besieging army. He opened the bombardment 
of the town on November 2.')tb, and fired the fij'st three 
bombs with bis own hand. In writing an account of 
this to Mensbikdf, “ the child of his hearty” he added, 

1 thank God that He has allowed me to avenge 
myself on this acenrsed town.” The Tsar then pro- 
ceeded to St Petersburg, the “ Holy Land,” as he called 
it, and laid the foundation of the Church of St Samson, 
on whose day the battle of Poltava had been fought, 
especially intended for the burial of strangers. He also 
laid the keel of a ship to be called Poltava. He entered 
Moscow in triumph on January Ist, 1710. Seven 
triumphal arches decked the streets, with all kinds of 
ornaments, emblems, and inscriptions. The ignorance 
of the people was duly considered by providing exphlnar 
tions to the allegories. Peter was represented as 
Pheebus, the Lion, and the Crab, signs of the 2<odiac 
which were symbolical of the attack of the ‘Swedes 
and their subsequent flight. Charles may have been 
supposed to have come in like one and to have gone out 
like the other. Themis and her scales represented the 
justice of Peter’s rule. Other pictures figured forth the 
old cajutal, over which floated a presentment of 
the Tsarevitch Alexis, and a maze or labyrinth, which 
•was supposed to typify the tortuoUs ways and the 
cunning contrivances of his Swedish rivm. Peter’s 
progress was accompanied by a body of Swedish 
prisoners, to the number of twenty-two thousand and 
eighty-five. 

At the same time Peter, as we have already seen, 
was very anxious not to take credit which md not 
belong to him. At the solemn reception in the palace, 
Bamodandfsky, now promoted from king to Kaiser, sat 
on the throne, while Sheremdtief am Menshikdf, 
attended by Peter, gave an account of the victories 
they had won and of the prisoners they had taken.. 
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The credtt of the hiattte of Polt&va was given to 
Sherem^tief, ahd that of the stttrender of the Swedish 
army to MenshikOf. Peter only claimed for himself 
the victosy of Xadsnaovet Lewenhanpt in 1708. Piper 
and Behnshjb'ld conld scarcely believe their eyes when 
they saw a stranger on the throne. One of the walls 
of the room then opened, and showed the hall of the 
new palace, brilliantly liglitcd, and prepared for a 
banquet. The table of honour was laid for five 
persons. Ramodandfsky presided, and was attended 
by the two field-marshalls, the Tsar, and the Chancellor 
Goldfkin. The Swede.s were seated Hci)arately on the 
right. The crowd outside were amused with fireworks, 
and the Swedish prisoners were entertained with the 
soldiers who had captured them. Tims had Charles 
XJI fallen, like Phaeton, from heaven, and Peter, 
in the long passage from Narva to Poltdva, had 
come considerably nearer to the goal of his desires. 
The beg\pning, the hardest part of every nndertaking, 
was now over, and Peter was in a fair way to fulfil 
the expectation of Leibnitz, that ho would play a great 
part in the general affairs of Europe. 



CHAPTER XXVnl. 

BRFOnM AND BISACTIOl?. 

T he l)attlp of Poltdva and its immed^te resnlts 
offer a convcinont restins' place in considering 
the external relations of the Unssian Empire. We 
must now retrace onr steps and turn onr attention to 
the internal affairs of the kingdom, to the ejiforts 
which Peter made to bring hw people into line with 
the rest of Enrope, and to the discontent of which 
these efforts were the cansc. We have edready related 
the first measures tnken by Peter after his retnxn ficom 
his foreign travels ; we mnst now supplement these 
statements, using Schnyler as a gnide. In October 
1702 a new institution, which Schnyler sa^fs Iums left 
on impress on Hnssian life not yet effaced, oUne into 
being, the Secret Chancery of Preobrazh^sk. ^ It 
began as a mere mcasnre of police, and devdkiped into 
an important part of the administration, (fofi^^Mxablc 
to the Star Chamber in England. In old 
Streltsi at Moscow, like their namesakes, the potmen, 
at Athens, were charged with the preser^atihn of public 
order. Alter their acbtructiou tnese dnties devolved 
on the Preobrazhensky regiment, and dntnketdfi and 
other disturbers of the peace were arrested and taken 
either to the gnard-honse at the Kremlin, to the 
head>qnarters at Prcobrazhensk. At this flnm tne words 
'*woTd and deed of the Tsar” weretli^^regii^f^nla 
for jouncing high-treason, and. any piia cnaiged 
in thu manner was arrest^ and tovtored. The Secret 
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Chancery was aflerMaxda iMDaoved to Si Fat^aBow, 
and vrw tho mmb^^ of third seotiOQ of the 
Imperial Ohaoeery, irhudi exdtuivdy charged 
with th^ seciot |M»lice. 

At the mtd of 1708 Feter divided the whole ^pire 
into eight or governments, Moscow, Si 

Fetersbnrg, Kief, Smolensk, Archangel, Kazib, 
Azof, and Siberia. Menshikdf was m^e Governor 
of St, Ffltersbnrg, and at the head of the other 
governments were placed men bearing the honoured 
names, Gholitsyn, Soltykdf, and Aprdxiu. One of their 
most important duties was to see that the revenue 
was properly collected and sent to the Treasury, 
and fpwn their reports the first balance-sheet was 
constructed in 1 710. It was by no means easy to raise 
a revenue. Almost everything was taxed, and the 
forced labour imTOsed upon the tenants was a very 
heavy burden. We need not go into fiscal details, 
but it is interesting to note other regulations of the 
same period which throw light on the social condition 
of the people. It was forbidden to kill new-born 
in&nts who were deformed or idiots. The sole of 
poisonous Whs and drugs, except by apothecaries, 
was prohibited. The sale or wearing of sharp-pointed 
knives was forbidden. Laws were made to protect 
Moscow against fire, and the parish priests were obliged 
to keepyegUters^f births and deaths. 

A dnlminatmg act was the edict, ;^lroa<ly mention^, 
of April 87th, 1708, inviting foreigners to Russia, 
issfica on the e^vice of Fatkul, the main point of which 
was to* secure freedom of religious worship to persons 
of sli^nomiuationK. A school of mathematics and 
navigB^u was established at Moscow under the charae 
of thW Sdbtch professors ; and a similar school for 
tea^^jg ancient and modem languages was established 
by PasMT Qlpckr of Marienburg, the former guardian of 
the KmpSt^ patherine. Manuals, educational hooks, 
and tnoj^pms^ began to be printed at Moscow under 
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Peter’s personal sopervision, and in 1703 «the first 
Bnssiafi newspaper was pnblisbed.* Also a public 
theatre was opened in tbe Kremlin, a great departure 
from ancient nsuage. ^ 

We have already mentioned some of the ecclesiastical 
changes which followed on tbe death of the Patriarch 
Adrian. Besides these the “ Department of Monas- 
teries,” a hind of Ecclesiastical Commission, took 
possession of, and managed, all the monastic property, 
which was very considerable. This led to a large 
portion of the revenues being confiscated, and after 
1705 they were treated with very great strictncbb. 
Their allowance of grain was reduced, their servants 
were dismissed, the monks were Iwund to reside in the 
monasteries, and no novices were to be received under 
forty years old. 

Such had been the main reforms up to the tinuie of 
the battle of PoMva. But a year and a half after- 
wards, on March Gth, 1711, a decree was issued which 
made an im])ortant change in the governmbnt, by 
creating a Senate to govern the country in the absence 
of the Tsar. It was composed of nine members, of 
which Count Miisin Pushkin was tlie head, and every 
oflicial, civil or military, clerical or lay, was bound 
to obey its orders under penalty of severe punishment, 
even of death. Among their dudes weu to ensure 
justice in the tribunals, to watch ovci the exp^ditnre 
of the Government, and to collect as large a revenue as 
possible ; and to carry these objects into effect a number 
of “fiscal agents” were created, who were really 
nothing better than spies and informers, who received 
half the penalty as the reward of detection. Even 
the governors, including Mensbikdf himself, had to 
obey the orders of the Senate. Such was the machine 
of administration, and we cannot be surprised if Peter 
sometimes complained of the slowness with which it 
worked. 

AH the changeB*which we have narrated produced 
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diBconteBt in different sections of Enssian society; bat 
probably the strongest deling was amongst the clergy^ 
and especially the monks, who inscribed piety and 
orthodoxy on their banners, and regarded Peter as a 
iicrctic, or as the Child of Hell. The cutting off the 
beards, the change of clotliing, the smoking of tobacco, 
all had their effect, and the predominance of the 
clerical clement in these disturbances is shown by the 
records of criminal trials. The innovations were 
regarded as a violation of the ordinances of religion, 
and .there arose a nnml)er of fanatics wlio were 
detennined either to seek safety in flight, or to take 
measures of open resistance, or to commit snicide by 
bnming. The Tsar was assailed with every kind of 
abuse. He was proved to be Antichrist, and the 
don]^le-hcaded eagle, whicli was now adopted as the 
llnssian ensign, was regarded as the natural mark of 
an anti-Christian power, because it had no counterpart 
in nature. It was said that he was of hellish birth, 
that he kept none of the regular fasts, that his mother 
was a woman of ba<l character. The nervous twitch- 
ings to which Peter was prone were looked upon as 
the signs of diabolical possession. Tliey declared that 
he had executed the Streltsi because tliey were true 
Christians, whereas they had plenty of proof that Peter 
was a heretfe. The regular soldiers, which Peter had 
got together, w&e heretics, because they did not 
observe the fests of the Church. Pefe-r was accased of 
having morderod his brother Ivdn because be was a 
true Christian rnler. Many liussiaus had become 
nothing better than foreigners, who shaved themselves 
and were pemkes. MenshikiSf was held in honour by 
the Tsar because he hod fallen from (flirist, and was a 
child of the devil; wherever he went he was sur- 
rounded by a crowd of bad spirits, who watched over 
him.* “What a difference,” said a woman of the 
people, “ between the late Tsar and, the present ! The 
one used to be always ma^ng pilgrimages to monas- 
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k continually joQt%t.«yiD{^ to the 
Oertnan fluburb.*' A man who had bean ‘compelled to 
adok ^the new clothing expressed tha' wish that he 
nfdgnt see those who had introduced it hanging on the 
gallows. 

These murmnrings were swelled l>y complaints about 
the taxation of churches and monasteries. It was 
rnmoUTod that Fotcr, instead of conquering the Swedes, 
intended to desert his own country. Some of the more 
excited wandered as missionaries amongst the people, 
stirring np popular discontent. One of these was 
Anika Popdf, who i>re$u:hod against the heavy taxation, 
calle<l Peter Antichrist, and complained that he was 
not the son of his father’s first maiviage, which alone 
was regular, but was illegitimate and a nsuriwr. 
Hany ascribed the wearing of wigs, and other heathenish 
customs, to the influence of Anna Mons, who had be- 
witched the Tsar and pnt the proceeds of the beard- 
tax in her pocket. These malcontents began, to look 
towards the Tsarevitch Alexis as the restorer of the 
old state of things. It was reported, and believed, 
that the young })rince was surrounded by a number of 
companious like-minded with himself, and even by 
representatives of the Cossacks, whose power Peter had 
attempted to undermine. They even went so far as to 
say that he went about the capital with a Cossack 
guard, and that when they met a boyar whom, they 
did not like, they seized him, at a signed jgivCn by 
Alexis, bound him hand and foot, and cast him luto a 
pit. “We have no Tsar,” they cried ; “he wh6 now 
rules is no Tsar — even the Tsarevitch admits thaj; Peter 
is neither his father nor the Tsar.” At a later ^riod, 
when Peter issued a law of snccessiou v;hich sehmed 
to attack the right of his grandson Peter, the son of 
the unfortunate Alexis, the people declared that Fqter’s 
real design was to leave the em|dre to tiie' Swedes 
after Ids ^tb. Catherine was n^arded as a Swede by 
birth, and her daughters werf looked tepon \ .s foreigners. 
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Wc cftn r^adil; opderstiEMKl thajb djecoatent did Dot 
confine itself to words alono, but tbund expifoasion' 
in deeds. Ibo uew toms were openly resisted i the 
worhinsn ensued d;thef:iniShip*bnilding at Vordnesh, 
or on the etofices of tlio new capital, were exposed to 
a very heavy rate of mortality, and their despair led 
to revolts wmch Wore put down with extreme severity. 
The sacrifices demanded by the Northern war were 
very severe. ^ Jlecruits were collected by press-^angs, 
who acted with toe greatest brutality. Many ot them 
died from hunger ; they were led from their dwellings 
in chains, and on the march wore detained, for security, 
in crowds and uuheolthy prisons. The Government 
began to be regarded as a hostile power, the creation 
of the Stnrit of Evil, as the natural work of the great 
Antichrist who was at its head. Desertions wore 
so frequent that the new recniits were branded on 
the left hand with a little cross ; and the people were 
accustomed to point out this sign as the “ Seal of 
Antichrist.” 

Thus on all sides was there unrest and discontent, 
disorder and fermentation of sjurits, which resulted 
in conspiracies', attempts at murder, risings, and re- 
liellions. These were all due to a state of transition 
organised from above with dcsjiotic authority, and 
inaagunite^ fiy,® sovereign who in his principles 
and his views was entirely oiqtosed to the most 
cherished cqnvictions of his people. These dark 
murtourihgs were farther intensified by the cruel 
severity of the criminal justice of those times, which 
made itself felt iu every department and stntnm of toe 
national life. Thus both sides became gradually 
accnstomec^ to violence. Revolutions from above 
called forth rebellions from below ; force on the side 
of government could only be met by an exhibition 
of equ^ fexee by toe discontents. 

Instead of being surprised at this, we may rather 
wonder tbiit the reactiog was not more severe, and 
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that the more serious risiDgs of Oossacks, peasants, 
aud nomad peoples, were principally confine to the 
south-eastern provinces of the empire. Still less can 
we be astonished if many cotemporary ohpervers, 
looking at these distarbances, and the widespread 
discontent from which they sprang, began to doubt 
as to the permanence of Peter^s system and the 
stability of his government. When the negotiations 
for the marriage of Alexis with a princess of the 
house of Brunswick were resumed in 1707, a pro- 
minent statesman of tliat country expressed his opinion 
that tlie position of the Tsar was not secure enough 
for an alliance, not only on account of the constant 
revolutions in Rnssia, but nlso because of tlie reform- 
ing zeal of the Tsar which must be considered as 
their cause. ^ 

As the Russian Government attempted to enforce 
its orders with a stronger hand, the natural resource 
of the oppressed was in lligJit to the frontiers^of the 
kingdom. There they had a better chance of resisting 
the power which in the centre of tlie kingdom was too 
strong for them. We must not, therefore, be surprised 
to find the most serious risings, not in the capital of 
the emjiire, but on its extreme confines towards the 
south-east. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


KEBfiLLION IN THE SOUTH-EAST. 

W E have already explained the origin of the 
Cossacks, and shown that they did not form 
a separate race or nationality, but were gradually 
recruited from wild and unruly 6j)irits, who, from some 
res son or other, could not give contented adhesion to 
the^ requirements of governments or of civilisation. 
They were bands of city less men, of outlaws, driven 
from the pale by various forces. The serf who wished 
to escape from his lord, the tradesman who disliked 
customs duties, the citizen who rebelled against taxes — 
all contributed to swell tliis huge Cave of AdulJam, 
like its prototype, except tliat it had no leader. 
Political changes, the season of interregnum, the 
progress of religious dissent, swelled the numbers of 
these free Umccs, half withdrawing themselves from 
society,, half rejected by it. The (Jossacks which 
girdled the empire at various parts of its frontier were 
like the meteoric dust which has not’ been used in the 
making of a world. They afibrded a ready material 
for adventurers of all kinds — for Bol6tnikof, at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, for St^nka 
Rdziu In the reign of Alexis, for Pugatschef in the 
reign of Catherine II. 

But the rebellious elements were not confined to the 
discontented subjects of the Tsar. The nomad races 
who were not of Russian blood were deeply penetra^d 
with the Cossack spirit. Tartars, Bashkirs, Mordvins 
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and CalmTioks, sweTIed the forcea, both of St6nba lUhtin 
and of Pngatschof. Eren the Streltsi had uot 
daioed sometUQea to make common caase with ihe 
oatlawa. Many of them, after tbe. catastrophe which 
pnt an end to their orgauiaation, had fled to the 2)on 
and its tributaries, to the Yolga and the tlml 
Monntains. The diatnrbances whM now demand onr 
attention are divisible into three gronps, the rebellion 
in Astrakhan in 1705 and 1706, the rising of the 
Cossacks of the Don nuder llulavln, and the mutiny 
of the non-llussian peoples against the government 
of the Tsar, especially that of the Bashkirs. All these 
disturbances took place in the south-east. In each 
case the victory remained with the Government. But 
the danger was uot at an end. The Tsar succeeded by 
division. If all these elements of hostility could have 
combined in time and place, the success of the Tsar 
might have been doubtful. In fact he was able to 
deu with one after the other. Let us go back to the 
first symptoms of disorder in the year 1700. 

As early as the year 1700 rumours were rife that 
large bands of robbers were being formed in the 
plains of the Don. Their leader was a fngitive heretic, 
a raskolnik. They extended on one side to the confines 
of Persia, on the other to the district of tlie Volga, and 
in another direction as far as Tsaritsin and Astrakhan. 
The head-quarters of the rebels w%re on the’lliver 
Medvjdditsa, a tributary of the Don. These were 
Cossacks and sectaries combined, but all equally hostile 
to the Government. 

In August 1701 the arrest of certain Cossacks of the 
Don was ordered for having given utterance to the 
following treasonous statements: “The Ts^e iv&n 
Alex4ivitch is still alive. He is gone to Jerusalem, 
and lies concealed there because we boyan planned 
all kind of plots ogaiust him. The Tsar Peter loves 
the boyars, the Tz(^ Iv&n loves the people. 'The Tsar 
Peter is Antidirist, and is not the son o^ Alexis, but 
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ik 9 son«f Lefort. Azof will not remam lone in the 
hands of the Tsar ; the Dou OoBsacks will deTiver the 
fioQtier to the Tnrks, andr will themselves become 
adlnects of the Saltan, the Don mnst also become 
Jondsh. As for the Tsar, it will be easy to seize him 
wWn he comes to Yordoezh and make him over to 
the Saltan.’’ ^ese distnrbances did not produce any 
effect, and thines remained tolerably quiet until a 
nuitiuy broke om in Astrakhan in 1705. 

The ringleaders of this revolt were merchants from 
Yarosldv, Moscow, Nizhni-N6vgoro(l, Pavl6f and 
XTglitch, besides those who came from Astrakhan 
itself This shows that the movement did not have 
a local character, but was an expression of the general 
discontent against Peter in the empire. Astrakhan, 
however, had been, as before indicated, a place of 
relbge for discontented people of all kinds. Amongst 
others, the sons of the ntreltsi, exeented in 1C98 and 
1699, had come here, and they sjwad abroad all kinds 
of stofies about Peter. They grumbled, not only over 
the &te of the Streltsi, but over the new dress, and 
the new taxes. They also believed, or affected to do 
so, that Peter was not a genuine sun of Alexis, and 
that he was Antichrist. 

One Stepan of Moscow, two of whose uncles had 
been executed among the »Streltsi, happened to be at 
Kolomna, an important town on the Moskvil, on his 
wav to Astrakhan, where he njct a relation wlio said 
to him : “ You would do a good work if you would stir 
up the people in Astrakhan: thepopnlation of the Don * 
and tbe Ural would then rise as well. Who could 
resist^OU? The Tsar is lighting in Sweden, the towns 
are empty, the scanty garrisons left in them are ready 
for revolt, ^nd will be delighted to assist you. This 
is an uneqoalled opportunity for restoring the ancient 
faith.” Stepan received at tbe same time a writing 
which iOsaeited that>-four 6(ma7's were governing in 
Moscow,' and that they intended fo divide the empire 
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into fonr parts. He was instrncted to distribute this 
wrtting; as well as he conld, so soon as the rebelHon 
shotild break ont. Stepan reached Astrakhan in 170d, 
and qaietly spread tbe information he had receivecl 
abOnt the state of things in Moscow. His words fell 
npon fraitfal soil. 

Jast at this time news came to Astrakhan that 
Peter was dead. Tbe officials were at their wits’ end, 
especially the Voicvode Rzhdfsky, who, like others of 
his class, was believed to have abandoned Christianity. 
No other reason could they assign for the beard-cutting 
and the new clothes. A sacristan spoke to the crowd 
which had assembled that they must risk their lives 
in matters which concerned the holy faith. Also a 
tax-gatherer, whoso duty it was to collect the fines 
from those who wished to preserve their ancient 
clothing, positively refused to do so any longer. He 
also said that ho would rather die than suffer his beard to 
be removed. He was, naturally, thrown into pri,son. 

At the end of July a report gained credence in the 
market place of Astrakhan that Peter had forbidden 
all Russians to marry for seven years, and that all 
Russian girls, who were of marriageable age, were to 
be united with foreigners, whose arrival was daily 
expected from Kazdu. The excitement at the receipt 
of this news was indescribable. The Inhabitants 
determined to be beforehand with the plans of the 
Government, and to anticipate the arrival of the hated 
“ Germans ” by marrying their daughters q^nicUy 
’as they could to Russian husbands. On Sunday, 
August 9th, there was a colossal marriage ceremony. 
No less than a hundred pairs were united in matrimony. 
The eatmg and drinking which was the natural 
accompaniment of these weddings excited tlie populace 
to fever pitch. On that very night there were serious 
disturbcmceB. The Government ofSces were stomfed, 
thrir treasuries plundered. Several dSdeers, amongst 
whom were>some foreigners^ were marde;^.- Strict 
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search vas made for the hated Yoievode Bzh^fsky, 
whose avarice and (;melty had done mqch to ahenate 
the TOople. The next day he was discovered and 
killed. ,The wheels of government were stopped, a 
land of Cossack repnblio was erected. James N6sof, 
a merchant from Yarosldv, was elected Hetman, and a 
raskolnik, or Wetic, was made his deputy. It is only 
fair to say that those who engaged in these proceedings 
heUeved that Peter was no longer alive. 

The news of this revolt caused great excitement in 
Moscow. It was feared that something of the kind 
might take place in the cajHtal. Pleycr, the Anstriau 
agent in Moscow, who is a valuable authority for this 
period of Peter’s life, tells us that the rebellion was 
due, not merely, nor indeed chiefly, to religious 
fanaticism, but to the fact that the material interests 
of the population had been seriously aflected by the 
imjmsition of new taxes. The Bashkirs had suffered 
in thi| manner. There had been an especially 
oppressu’e tax on salt, which affected the fish industry, 
also taxes on stoves and baths, tolls on passing bridges, 
and a heavy beard-tax. If some of the grievances of 
these insurgents were founded on logic and reason, 
others were extremely irrational. When Peter 
.attempted to discover why his officials were accused of 
worshipping*idole, and what idols they were supposed 
to worship, he foflnd that the people imagined that the 
wig-blocks, which had recently made Jiheir appearance, 
were used for this purpose. Also the Tsar himself 
was supposed to pay reverence to a special he-god 
named Janus, because he hod ordered that the year 
should^begin on the first of January. 

Fortunately for the Bussian Government the Cos- 
sacks were (tivided in opinion as to the expediency of 
joining the movement. The news of what had haj)- 
pened at ^trakhan at first caused a great exdte- 
ment on the bimks of the T4rek. An officer was Mlled 
by the mol^ But in answer to *the appeal of the 
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Astrakhan Provisional Government they replied; “We 
are ceytainly, ready to rise in sujiport of the Christian 
religien,' and anainst beai-d-cntting, German clothast 
..and tobacco^ and generally to defend the Church; hat 
we cannot send any troops. We are few in numbers, and 
we if we march to your assistance the Tartars may inflict 
injury on our wives and children.” The Cossacks on 
the Yana sent a more favourable answer, but those of 
the Don refused to help. It is probable that Apraxin, 
who was at Vurfmerih, took measures to calm tli^. 
They had also less reason, because they had not 
been affected by the clothes reform. They declared 
expressly that in that matter they had suffered no 
wrong, and that there was not a single tailor amongst 
them who knew how to make the Gorman dress. 

The first question was how to put down the rebellion. 
Plcyer reports on Septomper 2i}rd, 1705, that several 
thousand Cossacks had been despatched to Astrakhan 
for this imr|)Ose. It was also reported in the capital 
that Aynka, Prince of the Culmncks, had defeated 
the insurgents in a battle with twelve thousand of his 
men. Peter was at Mitau when he hetml of the 
disturbances. His first anxiety was for the i)eace of 
the capital. He ordered the Government chest to be 
removed from Moscow, and either to be burned or 
buried. Also he advised that all arms should be re- ‘ 
moved from the city, and that .the foreign post 
between Moscow and distant countries should be sus- 
pended. Then, although he was in great need of 
regular troops for the Swedish war, he determined to, 
send Shoremetief to the scene of disotder. Peter 
urged on his march with great energy ; he begged the . 
field-marshall not to delay, but to get to as 

quickly as he could, according to proinice. Shortly . 
afterwards better news arrived, and'&e Tsar was able 
to wiite to Aprdxin; “1 perceive youy, latter 
that the Most mercifnl God wiU;-nQt poht out ovey tis 
all the vidt of His wrath, and that He will not give 
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to tkesa dogfl, who have for five-and-twenty years 
keen consinring mischief, the will to carry out their 
designs.” He was so anxious to prohe the matter to 
the bott^jm that he ordered any insurgents who might 
be taken j)risoner8 to be sent to him at Grodno. 

Peter also made trial of measures of conciliation. 
He sent a citizen of Astrakhan, by name Kistdnikof, 
to promise grace and pardon to the rebels if they 
would only surrender the ringleaders of the revolt. 
Kiselnikof reached Astrakhan at the beginning of 
January. Peter’s offer had some effect. It was de- 
termined to send deputies to Moscow to state tlieir 
grievances. We know most of them, but some new 
details were added — for inslamie, tliat in tlie beard- 
cntling, people had often been wounded in the face. 
Tht.n' were also a number of sjiccilic comj»Iaiats against 
the Voievode. He liad de])rived tlie soldiers of the 
garrison of some of thfur pay ; ho had taxed chim- 
neys, ayd the sharpening of knives and axes ; he had 
punished the wives and children of soldiers who were 
engaged in the Swedish war for t.lie non-payment of 
taxes. They complained also that lie had enriched 
himself by every kind of intrigue and trickery ; that 
lie tjxposed the lives of soldiers by making them serve 
^in winter ; that he had laid unjust contributions on 
private individuals. Finally, they said that the 
German officers Bad comiiellcd their soldiers to eat 
flesh on fast-days, and IumI insnited the wives and 
daughters of Eussians, and that Swculish prisoners 
had been entrusted witli important jiosts, and allowed 
to oppress the Russians. 

The jrepresentations of the deputies made a dee'p 
impression in Moscow. Golovin wrote to the Tsar 
that they weTc honourable people, and that it was best 
to exercise clemency and declare an amnesty, as the 
fault Vas by no means on one side. King Augustas 
appears, also, to have interceded for^the Astrakhanese, 
and Peter seemed inclined to take the same view. 

17 
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The depntiew were presented with fifty rubles each 
before they began their journey liomc. It seemed that 
order was in a fair way of being entirely restored. In 
the meantime Sherern^lief was proceeding slywly to- 
wards KazAn. It was necessary to appoint a new 
Voievodc in place of the murdered llzhtfski ; and the 
ringhiaders were understood to be excluded from the 
promised amnesty. Peter gave instructions that the 
taxes were to be exacted with as little violence to the 
feelings of the people as jiosxsible. He wrote to 
SheremeStief that he was to proceed with every possible 
leniency, and to avoid, as far as might be, the shedding 
of blood. 

The hopes of a peaceful solution proved to be vain. 
There were two parties in Astrakhan ; one, led by 
the priests, was in favour of conciliatio)i ; the other 
cherished plans of revolution, and looked forward to 
open war. The Metropolitan of Astrakhan and other 
leading cl(‘rgy kej)t uj) a constant correspondence with 
Sheremetief, who was advancing witli a sfowness 
which excited the wratli of Peter. The representa- 
tives of the clergy and the citizens of Astrakhan met 
Sheremetief some miles from his destination. They 
welcomed his arrival, but nothing final could be 
settled without the concurrence of the municipal^ 
authorities. To confer with them Sher^.*m6tief des- 
pat(jhed one Borodulin to the town, '{^here he met the 
leaders of the revolt in the house of Nosof. He found 
them full of enmity to the Government. They in- 
sulted Peter, declaring that lie was de^d in body and 
soul, and that they were jirepared to fight for the 
truth of the Christian religion. When Bor^)cIuIiu, 
during the conference, proposed to drink to the health 
of the Tsar, they refused to do so, accifsing him of 
impiety and of having changed the orthodox creed 
into a Boman one. The old calumnies were repeated, 
and other emissarip sent by Sheremetief had to listen 
to the same abuse. And Nos6f declared that he and 
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his folbwers intended to march upon Moscow in the 
spring. 

Sherem(5tief was encamped with his small army on 
an island in the Volga, some little distance from 
Astrakhan, when three of the most important citizens 
came out and told him that the rebels had made uj) 
their minds to dare tin*, worst. He immediately 
marched, and, when about a mile from the town, he 
sent a summons deiminding surrender. The rebels 
answered by attacking liim, and a battle took place 
which reminds us of the battle with the mutinous 
Streltsi 'in 1G08. They were sjieedily driven back, 
and for a while made a staiul in I lie Kremlin. From 
this they were driven by artillery. Then tlic ring- 
leaders apjH‘areAl and begg(*d foi* juirdon, carrying 
witli them an axe and a headsman’s block. Wlica 
Sli?i\iaeticf entered the town he found the population 
ill tlionsands lying on cither side of the road, entreat- 
ing foj mercy. 

Tlie victory was eheajily jmre.hasi^d. Of Sheremetiers 
army only twenty were killed and Hfty-thrce wounded. 
It is not known how many of the insurgents fell. But 
the result was tragical enough. Hundreds of criminals 
were sent to Moscow, and no less than three hundred 
and sixty-five persons were eitlier put to death, some 
being brol^ri on the wheel, (»r died during their 
tortures and inf^irisoument. No tortures, however, 
were able to justify the charge of complicity witli 
Moscow. Astrakhan was taken by Irfhei-cmetief on 
March 23rd, 1706, but the executions lasted for nciarly 
two years. On February 19th, 1708, seventy rebels were 
beheaj^ed, five broken on the wheel, and forty-live 
hanged, yheremetief was handsomely rewarded for his 
success. PSter, writing on the subject to liis ministers, 
boasted that three thousand soldiers had vantiuished 
tan thousand rebels. Tbe victory was celebrated by 
a banquet in Menshikdfs house ^ at St. Petersburg, 
while tbe owner, who was then at Kief, wrote to his 
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master that he exhibited his joy by the firing of ^canuou 
and muskets. 

The severities which punished the revolt of Astra- 
khan may be, perhaps, explained by the fact that two 
other rebellions immediately succeeded it, those of the 
Bashkirs and the (yossacks of the Don. The first of 
these was due to the iiitrigiies of a certain Bashkir, 
who assumed the title of Sultan, and made several 
journeys to Constantinople and to the Crimea in order 
to establish alliances for the overthrow of the Russian 
(iovernment. He also tampered with tlie mountain 
tribes dwelling on the north of the Caucasus, and in 
the beginning of 17U8 captured several forts on the 
river Terek. He was taken prisoner in an engagement 
with a detachment of Russian troops which liad been 
sent against him by Apnixin from Astrakhan. Ilis 
capture was the signal for a wider rising, which ^as 
put down with difficulty. The insurgents marched 
upon Kazan. Eventually means were found for s^iirriug 
up the Calmucks and the Bashkirs against each other, 
and in their feuds and combats the Russian Empire 
found peace. English, Russians, Romans — indeed, all 
who have to govern a wide-extended dominion — must 
learn the virtue of the maxim “ Divide and rule.’’ 

Far more important was the rising of the Cossacks 
of the Don. W e have already seen by what means 
the (fossacks were formed and recl*uited. It was 
imperative for the Government to put a stop to this 
desertion of honest labour, and the swelling of the 
ranks of outlaws. Peter had rewarded the Don 
Cossacks for not liaving taken part in the rebellion 
of Astrakhan, but he was bound to set limits to the 
increase of their forces. When other means failed, 
he sent Dolgoruky into that region, witlf a body of 
soldiers, to do what the Hetman had so often pro- 
mised and never performed, to seize and Ift-ing 
back by force deserters and fugitive peasants. It was 
natural that such" an attack upon the Alsatian 
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privilo^es of the Cossacks should ho resisted. Sympathy 
bejrari to be expressed with the insurgents of Astrakhan 
and one, Kondratv BnlAvin, a local Hetman, was found 
to phw:o himself at the head r)f the malcontents. Ho 
was the hero of the rebellion. He succeeded in 
attacking]; the force of Dolrrorrtky on the River Aidar, 
and killed the Russians to the last man. This was on 
Oetohor 20th, 1707. 

•The Cossacks were' not nnanimons in their revolt. 
There were some who remeinhen^d the days of St(!»nka 
Razin, and who compared BuMviii to that hero. Others 
attacked tlie insur«:ents, took them ])risoncrs, cut ofl‘ 
their noses, hnufr them up hy the feet, and asked for 
reward from the Tsar for tlieir tidelity. Peter thoiiji^ht 
tliat everything was over, and Bulavin had for a short 
tityo fo go into hiding amongst the Zai)orovians. Bnt 
he soon re-appeared with a larger host, and invited all 
to join him who car(‘d for a merry rolihcr life, with 
plenty to eat and drink, for riding on fine horses, and 
rich plunder. He sai<l that the poor, the peasants, 
and the criminals in prisons were the natural allies 
of the Cossacks, also they might dejiend upon the 
assistance of the Zuporovians and others. He tried to 
seduce the workmen who were felling timber for the 
fleet at Azof. The disorder gradually spread, and tlic 
cities of T^imbcy, Kofl6f, and Tula, trembled for tlieir 
safety. Bulavin threatened to out off tlie Russians from 
Azof, and in the last resort to transfer the allegiance 
of the Cossacks from the Tsar to tli« KSnIlan. He even , 
wrote to the Sultan under date June ()th, 1708, to 
make him this definite offer. 

It is not certain how far Peter was acquainted with 
what had Recurred ; he had, however, heard enough to 
induce him to take severe measures. He wrote, on 
April 23rd, to the brother of the murdered Dolgorfiky 
to march against the insurgents at once, and to put 
an end to their existence with fire and sword. The 
villages of the rebels musif be burned, their inhabitants 
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cnt down, the ringleaders broken on the wbfeel, so 
that wavercrs might be deterred from joining them. 
Severity, he said, was the only treatment fit for these 
grasslioppers. Dolgoruky was qnitc ready to meet the 
Tsar more than half way, and to avenge his brother’s 
death. Peter’s anxiety was not confined to putting 
down a dangerous revolt, but extended to the safety 
of the places which tljey might attack. Measures were 
taken for the fortification of Azof and Tagan-rtig. If 
these places were secure, all serious danger was at an 
end. He thought seriously of going to the Don him- 
self, and of taking command iu person ; but he could 
not do so until the Swedish war was at an end. 

In the meantime the i)ower of BnlAvin was increas- 
ing every day. He had occupied the important town 
of Tcherkdsk, and the richer lie became, the mpre 
followers he attracted. Those who refused to join 
him he put to death. Peter’s anxiety became in- 
tolerable. He determined to leave the Swedish war, 
if only for three months. At last the rebels were 
forced to an action with the regular troops, and were 
defeated, Dolgoruky was desirous to haug, quarter, 
and impale a hundred and forty-three prisoners; hut he 
awaited instructions from the Tsar, that he might not 
seem to be inspired by personal vengeance. 

BulAvin had committed the faulty of (fividing his 
forces. If he had kept them together he might have 
joined the Bashkirs, whom ho would have found ready 
for revolt, or have even gone to the assistance of Charles 
XII., who had now invaded Russian territory. But he 
was finally ruined by treachery. It is seldom possible 
for a leader of this kind to inspire all his folViwers 
with equal confidence, and it is rare thq,t a jealous 
rival is not sitting as a traitor at his hearth. The 
malcontents, whom Peter had ordered to he treated 
with every consideration, wrote to him begging him 
not to advance his. troops, for if he did the Cossacks 
would desert the Don entirely and move to some 
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other river, perhaps the Knbdti. That Peter, in some 
measure, adopted this advice, shows how dangerous 
the situation was. DolgoMky, even after his victory, 
was not secure. Azof was in peril, as the Zaporovian 
Cossacks were on the march to attack it. The regular 
army was not without its malcontents and desert-crs. 
Dolgori\ky, however, succeeded in defeating the rebels 
in detail. 

•The attack on Azof failed after one of the suburbs 
had fallen into the hands of the Cossacks. This de- 
cided the matter. Buldviri had no more hope of success, 
and half-measures were useless. When Bnldvin found 
that he was in danger of being betrayed by his own 
followers, he shot himself. This was in July 1708, 
but the struggle continued for some time longer. A 
battle of especial severity look jdace at Pdnshin, on the 
Don, on September 1st, when the deserters from the 
regular army fonglit with the courage of despair. 
The '^ngeance was severe. Many villages and forts 
of the Cossacks on the Don and its tributaries were 
burned, by tbe express command of the Tsar. The 
men were removed into other parts of the country, 
and consequently, as Aprdxiii cynically remarked, the 
old i)eo])le, the women and children, disappeared of 
themselves — tliat is, died of hunger. A part of the 
prisoners Vere executed. Some Hetmans and also 
some dissident fnonks who had prayed for the succciss 
of the revolt, were quartered. A good many of the 
rebels were hanged on gallows a):.d sent floating on 
rafts down the Don, as a warning to others. It sliows* 
the strength of Peter’s government that be was able 
to qppe snccessfnlly at the same time with tliesc 
dangerous rebellions and with the invasion of Charles 

xii; 



(CHAPTER XXX. 

WAK WITH TURKEY. 

I N order to make the possession of St. Petersburg 
secure, it was necessary to gain the possession of 
the surrounding coasts. Without that the capital would 
be nothing more than an outpost. W’hen Gustavus III. 
of Sweden set himself to attack Russia in 1788, the 
Empress Catherine 11. said, in her terror, that it ^as 
a very bold thing to build the imperial residencie so 
near to the frontier of the enemy. To secure tliis 
end Peter tmdertook the siege of W’^iborg in '1710. 
A})raxin comirianded an army of eighteen thousand 
men and Cruys a fleet in which Peter himself served 
as rear-admiral. The town surrendered on June 24th, 
1710. Peter wrote to Catherine that it would act as 
a buffer for the security of Petersburg : 

“ Like feather bed ’twixt castle wall, * 

And heavy brunt of cannon brf*l." 

In the same year the fortress of Kexholm surren- 
,dered to General Bruce, which completed the conquest 
of Carelia. Riga surrendered to Sheremdtief in July, 
and the next two months witnessed the fall of Pernau 
and of Reval. Peter could now write ; ‘‘ Thoo last 
town has surrendered, and Livonia and Es^honia are 
entirely cleared of the enemy. In a word, the enemy 
does not now possess a single town on the left ^ide 
of the East sea, not even an inch of land.*’ The 
capitulations , were ar»ranged on conditions extremely 
fovoprable for the vanquisjied. The marriage of 
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Peter’s »iece, Anna Ivanovna, with Frederick Wil- 
liam, the young Duke of Onrland, which took place 
in St. Petersburg, on November loth in the same roar, 
also scribed to strengthen the Tsar’s position in these 
parts. We must now turn from these conquests to the 
renewed struggle with his ancient enemies the Turks. 

We remember that Peter had deferred the attack 
on Sweden in 1700 until ho had received news that 
peac,e had been signed betwetm himself and Turkey. 
The Baltic question was then more pressing tliari tlie 
Eastern question, and one must wait until the other 
had betm decided. At tlie same time, during his i)re- 
occui)at.ion in the North, Peter Icept a careful eye 
upon Turkey. He was always afrfiid of an attack 
upon Azof, and his anxiety for this possession caused 
his ireqiient visits to Voronezh. The Turks were 
equally stnbl)orn in maintaining what they had. 
When Golitsyn went to (Vuistantinople in 1701 to 
ratify tjie peace, he endeavoured to obtain permission 
for Russian ships to enter ilic Black f^ca ; but he 
received the decided answer that tlie Sultan would as 
soon open the interior of his j)alace to him as the 
Euxine, and that all Russian commerce must l)c 
carried in Turkish bottoms. Not only was the Black 
.Sea to remain a Turkish lake, but the entrance into 
the Sea of Azof was, if possible, to be closed. 

The first perrfianent ambassador of Russia to the 
Porte was Peter Andreievitch Tolstoi, who towards the 
end of 1701 arrived at Adrianople, w’licre the Sultan, 
Mustapha IL, then resided. 11 is chief duty was to 
investigate the condition of the Turkish Empire, and to 
report ^upori the strength of her fortified towns — 
Kertcb, Otchakdf, Akherman, Kalisz, and others. 
The accounfs given by Tolstdi wore not very eiicon- 
raginj^. He described himself as regarded with great 
mistrust. The Turks were afraid of the Russian fleet, 
and they believed that the Tsur yjtonded to stir up 
their Christian subjects to_ revolt. He said that tlie 
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Crim-TartarR had repeatedly requested the Sultan to 
allow them to attack the Russians. The building of 
Russian forts on the Turkish frontier had caused grave 
mistrust. There was no doubt, also, that Swedish and 
Polish inflnence had ])ecn used to excite Turkey to a 
breach with Russia, and the Zaporovian Cossacks had 
acted in a similar manner. Peter answered their 
suspicions by redoulding his efforts in VorAnezh and 
Azof. The situation was one, not so much of peacevas 
of nrmed neutrality. A Turkish Embassy, which 
appeared at Moscow in 17o4, repeated these complaints. 
While an attempt was made to impress them with the 
strength of the Russian army, by a magnificent review, 
pains were also taken that they should liavc no oppor- 
tunity of making observations, either at Azof or at 
Voronezh. 

In 1706 matters had become worse. Peter 'was 
afraid that after the treaty of Altranstiidt Charles XII. 
would make common cause with the Turksi. He 
endeavoured to urge the Porte to make an attack 
upon Austria, and followed with great interest the 
troubles in Hungary and Transylvania., which wert^ an 
embarrassment to the Emperor. He used the influence 
of French diplomacy towards the same end. Tolstdi 
prepared for the use of his master an accurate map of 
the Black Sea, and a topographical account of the 
surrounding countries. In all hff labours Tolstdi 
found that the free use of bribery was his most 
powerful weapon. The French, on tlieir side, had 
different objects in view. They were never without 
the hope that diaries XII. might be induced to take 
their side against the Grand Alliance, and they thought 
that Peter was too much involved with the Maritime 
Powers to prove a trustworthy or efiekive ally to 
themselves. They therefore worked upon the Khan of 
the Crimea, as well as upon the advisers of the Siiltan, 
and they induced^ that potentate to pay particular 
attention to the condition of his frontier fortresses, 
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They repwesented in 1707 that there conld not be a more 
favonrable opportunity for arresting the development of 
this formidable npstart. All the efforts of the Pr( 3 nch 
failed brfore the laziness and indifference of the Turks. 

When the rebellions which wc? have just narrated 
broke out in the south-east of the empire, the danger 
of a Turkish advance became more imminent. We 
have heard of the friendly communications between 
BuMvin and the Sultan, and there was a special dread 
lest the supporters of that formidable leader should 
gain possession of Azof and Tagan-rdgand deliver tliem 
to the Turks. Tolst('>i was instructed to pay imrticular 
attention to any communications which might be 
passing between the rebels and Constantinople. He 
was not ignorant of the intrigues l)etwcen Mazei)pa 
and^thc eiumiies of Russia. lie was aware of the 
correspondence betwef*n the Hetman and the Khan 
of the Chdraea, and of the large sums which the latter 
had r(^eived from Charles XII. and Staiiislans 
Leezinsky ; also that treasonable relations existed 
between Mazeppa and Ynsuf, the Paslia of Silistria. 
Large sums of money and presents of valuable furs 
again did their work, and the action of fhe Porte was 
paralysed. The failure of Oharh^s and the presence 
• of Peter in Azof caused a terror in the Tnrkisli cay)ital. 
Many of thb inhabitants fled to Asia Minor. Cries 
were heard in the streets that the Russian fleet had 
already reached the Bosphorus. There was danger of 
a popular rising against the Sultan, the Grand Vizier, 
and the Russian ambassador, (^onstantinojdo was 
crowded with fugitives from the coast, who, with tlu‘ir 
wives ^nd children, were seeking refuge from the 
bombardment of the Russian fleet. It needed all 
Tolstdi’s diplomacy to allay their terror. The situation 
wa*;* tightly strained. The Turks feared for Constanti- 
nople, the Russians for Azof. 

Jt was a serious error on the p/irt of Charles that 
he neglected this opportunity. He maintained no 
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permanent ambassador at Oonstantinople, and his only 
relations were with the Pasha of Otchakof*. He dirt 
not begin seriously to apj)roach the Porte till after the 
battle of Poltava, so firm was his belief iurJiis own 
star and, perhaps, his disdain of heathen aid. Then, 
how(‘,vcr, he sent Poiiiatow'ski and Nengebaiicr to the 
Sultan, (jharlos asked for a large body of troops to 
escort him safely through Poland, Imt the Turks were 
aware tliat to grant his request w^ould be equivalent to 
ji deeJaratioD of war both against TVdand and Russia, 
The arrival of Charles at Otcliakof placed them in 
gn^at ])erplexitv. Peter, on his side, rteinanded the 
surrender of Mazeppa ; but that adventurous person 
died, as we have previously related, at the beginning 
of October 1701). The Turks complained of the 
violation of their territory by tlie Russians. 

Charles had, mcanurhile, removed to Pender,’ and 
Tolst6i suggested that he miglit easily be carried off 
by a sudden raid of Polish cavalry, and taktni to 
Poland. He endeavoured to obtain the same end by 
bribery, but without success. He, however, concluded 
an arrangement by which Charles should be escorted 
by Turkish troops to the Turkisli frontier, and then by 
Russian troops through Russia to his own country. 
Charles was in despair at tin's suggestion, and he, 
managed, by an adroit change of governnxciit, to jdace 
a vizier in office who was favouraole to war. The 
appearance of the Khan of the Crimea in Constanti- 
nople also contributed to tins result. At last matters 
came to a climax. Peter, in October 1710, addressed an 
ultimatum to the Sultan, asking that, in accordance 
with treaties, (Charles might be expelled. Th^ mes- 
sengers who brought this document were arrested and 
imprisoned. On Decen)ber 1st, at a solemn sitting of the 
Divan, war was determined upon. 'According to Turkish 
custom, Tolstoi was half stripped of his clothes^ set 
upon a sorry horse, exposed to the derision of the mob, 
and sent a prisoner to the Seven Towers, 
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In the* present condition of affairs Peter could not 
hope for allies in Europe, althouf^h he made overtures 
both to Venice and to Louis XIV. At the same time, 
he was pot altogether isolated. He found friends in 
those oppressed nationalities, Tlumaniau and Slav, who 
have since liberated themselves from the Turkish yoke 
and formed independent kingdoms. The Hospodar of 
Wallachia, Branco vaiio, had after Poltiva made a treaty 
with the Tsar to support him in a war against Turkey, 
to furnish provisions to the Russian forces, and an 
auxiliary army thirty thousand strong. In case of 
success,' Wallachia was to become an independent 
principality, under the protec.torate of Russia. 
Brancovano was so highly honoured that he received 
the order of St. Andrew. 

Haiiovitsa, Hospodar of Moldavia, was not behind- 
liand. Hearing that Oharhis intended to remove from 
Bender to Jassy he undertook to carry off the Swedish 
King wjith a trooj) of light cavalry wliich Peter was to 
supply. Unfortunately, these arrangements came to the 
knowledge of the Porte. Raoovitsa was sei/.ed and 
imprisoned in the Seven Towers, and Mavrocordato 
became Hospodar in his ])lace. Further, in May 
1710, an emissary of the Austrian Servians, Bogddn 
,P6povitcli by name, ap})eared in Moscow with a 
I)etition thftt Peter would take notice of the 
brethren who wrf*e groaning under a foreign yoke. 

When the war broke out the Servians were preparing 
to attack the Russians with a considerable force, but 
Brancovano, who had in the meantime betrayed the 
Tsar, would not let them pass the Danube. In the mani- 
festo ^ith which he justified the war, Peter said that he 
could not be insensible to the sufferings of the Greeks, 
Wallachian#, Bulgarians, and Servians, who were groan- 
ing under the Turkish yoke, and who knew, by their 
owninisery, how much faith was to be placed in the 
sanctity of treaties. 

Peter also entered into commfinication with the 
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jaontenegriiis, the people who have straggle^, so long 
and so bravely against the Turks. One Savva 
Vladisldvitch, an oil-trader from Kagnsa, who was 
a friend of Danilo, the Prince of Montenegfo, then 
under a theocratic government, was sent into the 
Black Mountains to distribute Peter’s manifesto. 
They determined to begin a campaign against the 
Turks, and were at first fortunate, but afterwards paid 
dearly for their success. The relations between Peter 
and Moldavia demand a further notice. Mavrocordato, 
the successor of Racovitsa, had been deposed by the 
advice of the Khan of the Urimea, and Cantemir, who 
enjoyed the full confidence of the Russian Government, 
had been set up in his place. But no sooner had he 
arrived at Jassy than he sought the friendship of the 
Tsar. He began by asking the leave of the Porte to 
betray the Russian Government, but he probably 
intended to betray both larties. In January 1711 he 
informed Peter that, when the war began, h^ would 
supply a contingent of twenty thousand cavalry. 

A treaty was concluded at Yarosl&v on April 24th. 
In case of victory Moldavia was to be subject to the 
suzerainty of the Tsar, but was to have a number of 
privileges, the choosing of its own head, and freedom 
from taxes. The Russians were to have no ofiicials in , 
Moldavia, nor were they allowed to actiuire landed 
property, nor to marry Moldavian 'rtomen. The Tsar 
was not allowed to depose the Hospodar, or indeed any 
of the Moldavian ofiicials, nor to conclude any peace 
with Turkey by which Moldavia might be restored to 
the Turkish Government. This was almost equivalent 
to actual independence. In a private arrangement 
Cantemir endeavoured to protect {himself. In case of 
failure, he was to receive property and h' dwelling in 
Russia, together with a pension ; but he might elect to 
live where he pleased. 
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THE DISASTER ON THE TRUTH. 

T hus prepared for action, Peter began the war. 

He was, at this time, out of health and in bad 
spirits. He wrote to Mcnshikof that he was uncertain 
how things might turn out, and to Aprdxin,'who asked 
for instructions, that he was too ill to give any, and 
that he must act according to circumstances. He was 
cheSred by hearing that the Khan of the Crimea had 
been repulsed from the Ukraine with heavy loss, and 
that tlyj Turks were dispirited. As the Tnrldsh army 
was leaving the capital, a violent storm had rent to 
pieces the sacred banner of Mohammed which was 
being carried by the janissaries, and had broken the 
staff* which supported it. The march through Galicia 
was accompanied by festivities, which were supposed 
, to be in honour of Catherine, who was making the 
campaign ^ith her Imsband. At Yarowow there 
were balls given in her honour by the Polish magnates. 
Here also he signed the treaty of marriage between 
Alexis and the Princess of Wolfenbiijbtel. Sclilenitz, 
who was sent to conclude it, reports that he found the 
Tsar busy with mathematical instruments, and with 
the p||ans of different towns which he intended to 
besiege. He also praised the clearness of judgment 
and the mddesty with which Peter spoke of the im- 
pending war. At YaroslAv there was a meeting 
bet^^en Peter and Augustus, and on June 10th a 
treaty was signed between them ^which promised an 
army-corps for Peter’s assistance. * 
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There m ht) doubt tliat the Tsar founded gre^t hopes 
on the movement of the Christians of the Balkan 
states. He wrote to Sherem^tief in March : We 
ai*e now receiving letters from all Christians. They 
hope in the name of God to attack the Turks, in which 
they sec a great advantage. If we delay we shall find 
it ten times harder, and may lose everything.” The 
Tsar said that he could not exj)ect the Moldavians, 
Wallachians, Servians, and Bulgarians to move unless 
the army marched with the utmost speed into t\ie 
Danubiaii ])rovinces. If it did so it was quite j)0S8ible 
that the greater i)ari oi* the Turkish army miglit run 
away, and in that case tlie Grand Vizier would not 
cross the Danube. On the other Inind, if there were 
any delay, the V'izier might comped botli Ilospodars 
to fight witli the llussians against, him, the Cliristians 
would not dare to rise, and nothing c.ould assist them 
except a fortunate victory. Shereinetief was also 
ordered to distribute jdenty of presents when he 
marched in th(3 proviruios, to ])ay for all provisions, 
to preserve the strictest discipline, and to attempt to 
gain over the Tartars of Akkerman and Bndshak. 

The llussians, indeed, marched with remarkslble 
speed. There was a race between them and the Turks, 
who should reach the Danube first ; but the Turks won. 
Sheremetief crossed the Dniester on Juiut 10th, and 
was on the Prutli near Jassy on JimcvlOth. Peter had 
wished him to proceed directly to the Danube, but it 
was at the rc(incst of Cantemir that he turned aside to 
the capital of Moldavia. It is said that a council of war 
was held on the bauk of the Dniester, and that the 
foreigners were strongly opposed to the advance, alleg- 
ing the example of Charles XII.; but that the Uuisiaus, 
both military and civil, insisted upon it as a necessity. 
Peter, obliged to follow in the steps of Slierem6tief, 
reached the Pruth on July 5th. The next day he 
proceeded to Jassy, where he was received by Cantemir. 
lie recognised immediately that he bad to do with a 
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man of iiemarkable ability. Here also be met a Greek, 
Thomas Cantacu7.cn e, with the news that the inhabitants 
of Wallachia were devoted to the Tsar, and were only 
waitinjr^for the arrival of tlic Itussians to rise against 
the Turks. He also said that Brancovano was not 
inclined to make common cause with the Tsar, and 
that he had come to Peter to report this. 

It soon beo^aino evident tliat little reliance was to be 
placed on the faith ol' the Hospodars. The personal 
jealousy which raj^^ed between (kintemir and Brancovano 
was to them a far stronger molive for action than 
devotion to a cause. W<‘ need noi go into the details of 
a dispute in which it is ini]>ossi})le accurately to 
apportion the bliune. But there is no doubt that the 
untrnstworthinesH of th(!se important allies placed 
l?eter in a very serious difficulty. Ho liad advanced 
so far with full confidenc<‘ in tluur loyalty, and the 
staff on which lie bad l(‘an(id was now to break under 
liim. fjn the other hand, it is c(*rtain that the 
Turks were in great embarrassment. Wliile Peter 
was in Jassy the Sultan madi* oflers of pc^ace through 
Brancovano. Peter would not listen) to the proposals, 
partly because he did not believe in their siinterity, and 
partly because he did not wisli to encourage tJie 
• enemy by an apjiarent desire to negotiate. lie de- 
termined, tlfferefore, to send a ]iortiori of his army into 
Wallachia to roSse the population of that province, 
and went himself to the Prnth, where he soon found 
himself in a most dangerous position. The Itussiau 
army of thirty or forty thousand men was surrounded 
and attacked by a force of Turks and Tartars which 
was a^least five times as numerous. 

The treachery of Brancovano was now to become 
apparent. \Vhen Peter wrote him threatening letters, 
urging him to supply provisions, he answered that his 
obligation depended upon the appearance of the 
Russians in Wallachia, and, as th^v had not come, he 
considered all relations at an end. Thereupon .he 
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nnited his army with that of the Grand Vi£ier, and 
delivered over to the Turks the provisions which had 
been collected for the Russians. The Russian army 
began to suffer from want of supplies ; and Oantemir 
could not lieli» them, bccanse the crops of Moldavia had 
been destroyed by swarms of locusts. 

The Graiid Vizier, wlio had been informed exactly of 
the situation, by a spy in the camp of Cantemir, now 
advanced to the attack. The first engagement took 
place on July 10th. Tlie inexperienced Moldavian 
troops retired, but the Russians lield their ground. 
But daring the succeeding night a retreat was decided 
upon. During the operation tlio Russians were again 
attacked, on the afternoon of .luly 20th. They, how- 
ever, defended themselves and took up a fortified 
position. Tlie jxisition of Peter and liis army was 
desperate. It was imjiossible to break through the 
ring of encircling foes, and nothing was left but to sue 
for terms. Peter had reason to believe that his 
overtures would not be rejected, as there was great 
dissatisfaction in the Turkish camp, and the janissaries, 
who had suffered severely in the last engagement, 
were not in a mood to renew the conflict. 

Neculce, the commander of the Moldavian troops, 
relates, in his Memoirs, that on the evening of July 
19th, I’eter asked him whether it woyld not be possible 
to convey Catherine and himself through the hostile 
forces, intending to leave the command of the army to 
Sheremdtief and Oantemir. Neculce declined, on the 
ground that failure would involve him in a too serious 
resjHjnsibility. Both Bruckner and Schuyler are of 
opinion that there is nothing improbable in thia story, 
indeed, that it is fur more probable than^ the legend 
which grew up afterwards, according to which Peter 
wrote the Senate, ordering them, in case he should 
become a prisoner in the hands of the Turks, to pay 
no attention to any order that he might give, and in 
case of his death to elect the worthiest of the senators 
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as his sflccessor. Peter’s life and liberty were more 
important to Russians than the loss of an army, and a 
capitulation made by the sovereign in person was a 
measure of far greater importance than the surrender of 
a general. Napoleon I. showed courage, not cowardice, 
by leaving his army at Smorgoni ; and what did 
Napoleon III. gain by being taken prisoner at Sedan ? 
The popular voice is often mistaken, both as to true 
heroism and true statesmanship. 

Peter was aware that the (3 rand Vizier had full 
powers to treat. He therefore sent a trumpeter into 
the Turkish camp, j)roposing a negotiation, in order to 
save furtlier bloodshed. As no answer was received, 
a second messenger was despatched, saying that in case 
of refusal tlic llnssian.s were ready to fight. Indeed, 
wh(in the answer was delayed, they marched to the 
attack. Immediately Sl)eremetief was requested to 
send some one to discuss terms. Schuyler remarks that 
the Grand Vizier was informed of what Peter had not 
as yet learned, tbe capture oi‘ Braila by Bonne with his 
detachment. The chosen intcrmidiary was the Vice- 
Chancellor Shafirof. He had j)owers to propose the 
surrender of all Turkish territory occupied by Russians, 
the giving up of Livonia, but in no case of Ingria, 
• which woul^ imply the loss of Petersburg. He wouhi 
buy this if neces|gry by the cession of Pskof and the 
recognition of Stanislaus' Leezinski. His instructions 
generally were to be ready to give way to the Saltan, 
but to do as little as he could for the* Swedes. More 
important than these concessions, Shafirof was em- 
powered to offer a hundred and fifty thousand rubles 
to tha Vizier, and corresponding sums to his chief 
officers. li^has often been said tW this last measure 
was suggested by the acuteness of Catherine. 

Tb# negotiations lasted for two days. But Shafirof 
acted with commendable promptitude, and Russian 
gold worked wonders. “ With silver spears allay thy 
^rs,” said the ancient oracle. Shafirof received full 
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powers from Peter on July 22nd, and peace waS signed 
on the following day. The terms were that Peter 
shonld Bnrrender Azof with its citadel, raze the forti- 
fications of Tagan-r6g and other places, renounce all 
interference with Polisli aflairs, and allow the King 
of Sweden to go where he pleased. On these con- 
ditions the Rnssian army was allowed to retreat. 
Shafirof and the son of Shereraetief were to remain 
with the Tnrks as hostages nntil the conditions shoitld 
be fulfilled. The Russian army had been rescued, 
almost by a miracle, from a great danger ; still, 
the sacrifices which I’eter had agreed to make were 
very bitter. We see by his offers that he had quite 
made uji his mind that the window which he had 
determined to ojien towards Europe was to be sought 
in the north, and not in the south. He was prepar^ to 
surrender almost everything except St. Petersburg. 

It was some time before the conditions of peace 
were carried into effect. Charles XII. was u&pturally 
much dissatisfied. Just as the Russians were marching 
out of their camp he arrived suddenly from Bender, 
and, being conducted to the tent of the Grand Vizier, 
threw himself, with his spurs and dirty boots, on 
the sofa of the Viceroy. He attacked the Vizier for 
not having taken Peter prisoner and compelled tlie • 
whole of Russia to pay tribute, and^nsisled that the 
treaty sliould be regarded as null and void, as having 
been concluded without his consent. The Vizier 
replied with dignity that Charles was only a guest 
in Turkey, and that he hoped he would depart 
as soon as possible, according to the spirit of the 
treaty. Charles, after threatening the Vizier, left the 
tent and betook himself to the Khan of , Tartary, re- 
turning to Bender on the following day. When there, 
he refused to leave the Turkish dominions, and .Peter 
made this an excuse for not surrendering Azof. He 
clung to this important possession, acquired by so 
many sacrifices, and gave orders to Apr&xin that 
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before it should be given up the most careful drawings 
of all ifs defences were to be made, and that when 
the fortifications of Tagan-r6g were razed the founda- 
tions were to be left intact 

In tlTe meantime the Sultan, suspecting that Shafl- 
rof had been bribed, sent him in exile to Lemnos. 
Owing partly to the influence of the French Am- 
bassador, war against Russia was again declared, and 
Shafirof was sent to join Tolstoi in the C'astle of the 
Seven Towers. At last Peter had to give way. Azof 
and Tagaii-r(!)g were surrendered in the winter of 1712; 
blit it. was not till July 5th, 1713, that the definite 
treaty of ])eace was signed at Adrianople, through the 
tbe mediation of England and Holland. Something 
must be said about the fate of Peter’s allies. Can- 
teniir, who was opposed to the peace, settled with a 
iin«nber of Moldavians in Russia, while his country 
w^as wasted with fire and sword ; the Montenegrins 
liad to make peace on unfavourable terms ; the 
Greeks suffered for their sympathy with tbe in- 
vaders ; a large number of Molcljivians, Wallachians, 
and Sei /iaus entered the Russian service. Thomas 
Oantacuzciie became a distinguished Russian general. 
Although the great enterprise liad ended in disaster, 
Russia had established her position as the c}iamj)ion 
of the sul^ject races, a position whicli she still main- 
tains. Peter l^d raised aloft the banner of religion 
and nationality in conflict with the Ocsceiit , and it 
has never yet been trailed in the dust. Brancovano 
did his best to engage the favour of the Sultan b}' , 
displaying a bitter hatred t(» the Russians ; but he 
could not obliterate the memory of his })ast treachery. 
Despite of warnings, he remained in tlie false securily 
of Bucarout. At last, in the Passion week of 1714, 
he was solemnly deposed, and was beheaded at Con- 
stantinople on his sixtieth birthday, together with 
his two sons* 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

THE CONQUEST OF FINLAND. 

^piIE defeat of (Jharles XII. at Poltava, and his 
JL virtual captivity at Bender, was a source of 
considerable embarrassment to the Maritime Powers 
and their allies, wlio were pushing the great design of 
crushing the power of Louis XIV., and wlio had just 
reduced him to the necessity of ofieriiig the nlDst 
ignominious terms of peace. Tlie crown of Sweden 
was in j)Osse8sion, at this time, not only of the duchies 
of Bremen and Verden, but of a large part of l*ome- 
rania, including the towns of Stralsund, Stettin, and 
Wismar, and the island of Hiigen ; and Sweden was, 
in virtue of these possessions, a member of the German 
Empire. If Peter should, in continuance of the war 
against C^harles, invade his German territories, it 
would occasion a diversion of interests which would 
hamper the Grand Alliance and prove favourable to 
France. A j)Iau was therefore proposed of localising 
the war, by neutralising the Swedish possessions in 
Gcrmajiy. 

In pursuance of this, a treaty of neutrality was 
signed at the Hague, between England, Holland, and 
tlie Emperor, on Slarch 31st, 171U, by which none of 
the Powers at war should attack the possesjTiOus of the 
others situated in Germany, or lying next to them on 
the mainland. By this treaty Augustus was protected 
in Saxony, Sweden in Pomerania and Bremen, and 
Denmark in Holstein, Schleswig, and Jutland. The 
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treaty was accepted by the Council of llegency at • 
Stockholm, but rejected by Charles at liender. In 
order to maintain its provibions, it was ncccssarj^ to 
collect an armed force. Tliis, to the strength of 
sixtcert thousand men, was estal)lihhed by the treaty 
of August 4th, 1710. This army of neutrality, as it 
was called, was to attack whichever Power crossc'd the 
bouudarieb of the other in coutraveiitioii of the treaty. 
Against this Charles also protcbtcd. 

* We must defer for the moment the issue of these 
arrangements, in order to follow tiie personal fortunes 
of Peter. Aft it leaving the Priith he travelled to 
AVarsaw, wJu're he s]jen1 two days in hard work, ami 
two ill carousing, Ills object w’as to take the waters 
at Carlsbad, in order that he miglit recover from the 
fatigue of his Turkish campaign, and he journeyed 
thitluT hy way of Thorn, J\»seii, and Dresden. At 
Dresden lie staged at an hotel in the Altnmrkt, now 
the Il6tel de rEurojio, and paid several visits to the 
Greeif Vaults, where he admired tin* masterpieces of 
turning m ivory, uiid the chejii (r^uvrea of his friend 
Diuglinger, Like other mortals, In* didighti^d in the 
revolving swing of the Grosser Garten, and laughed 
immoderately when it went round so fast that his 
companions were thrown out. lie also visited the 
* mines of ^Freiberg, which he had omitted on the 
previous occasmn. lie arrived at Carlsbad on Sej>- 
tember 24th, where he went through the regular cure. 

The marriage of Alexis was now imminent, and it 
was arranged to take place at Tor^an, on the Kibe. ^ 
ISo, after spending a week at Dresden, a place wliicli 
seemed to have particular attractions for him, he 
arritbed at Torgau on October 2^tth. Tlie marriage 
took pluci^t lie ne.xt day. The service was performed 
in Kussian, except that the questions were asked of 
the* bride in Latin. Four days after the wedding 
Alexis was sent to Thorn to superintend the pro- 
visioning of the troops. At Tu^gau Peter made the 
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perBonal ac([uaintaiice of Leibnitz. From Torgau Peter 
journeyed to Oossor, when he had an interview with 
the Crown Prince of Prussia, and two of the Danish 
miiiibterb, in order to arrange matters about Pome- 
rania, which lie was anxious to invade. He 6id not 
reach Petersburg till January 9th, 1712, after an 
absence of nearly a } ear. 

The i)rotest of Charles XII. had apparently deprived 
Sweden of tlie advaiilages of the treaty of neutrality 
mentioned above, aial Peter’s best course seemed to 
be, if he wished to prev(‘nt his possessions on the 
Baltic from being attacked in the rear, to occupy the 
provinces held by her on the south of that sea. He 
at first jiroposed that the ‘‘ neutrality corps ” should join 
him, but tliat had bt'Cii scarcelj collected ; thcretorc, 
under protests from other Powers, he Look the matter 
into his own hands, and in the autumn of 1711 tan 
army consisting of Itussians, ISnxons, and Danes, laid 
siege to IStralsund. The operations had but little 
clfect, from tlie jealousies which evisted betW(*du the 
allies and tlie tlivergeiiee of their views. They also 
had to reckon with the attitude ot' the (ifrand Alliauce 
Harley and ISt. John wtvo now in power, and 
negotiations were beginning with Louis XIV. for the 
(•.onelusioii of peace. Before this, the principal pre- 
occujuition of tlie allies had been to keep thg Northern 
AVar williin hounds; now the allies might act together 
to pri‘Vi*ul Sweden from beiug crushed. Charles Xll. 
had njected all otters for a French Alliance ; he had 
k thus descr\(‘d well of the Maritime Powers, aud there 
was no reason why the\ should wish to see the balance 
of power ill the north of Europe disturbed. 

The Tsar reached IStralsund in June 1712. ^ He 
found everj thing at a standstill, because the Danes 
had not furnished the promised cannon. The allies 
w^ere obliged to retire. Peter WTote to Menshilfif: 
“I consider myself very unfortunate to have come 
her<o. God sees my ^ood intentions and the crooked 
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dealings^ of others. I cannot sleep at night on account 
of the way in which 1 am treated.” He overwhelmed 
Frederick, King of Denmark, witli reproaches for the 
failure ^of his duty. Worn out with labours and 
disappointments, he went to take the waters at Carls- 
bad and afterwards at Tejilitz. From there he was 
recalled by the news that King Augustus was nego- 
tiating a separate peace with (inirh's, vvliich was only 
})rpveuted by tlie absolute refusal of the Sw(»dis]i king 
to recognise Augustus as King of rolatid. lie was 
therefore able to stay at his favourite city of Dresden, 
where be again inhabited the beautiful liouse of the 
famous jeweller Dingliuger. The philosopher Leibnitz 
met Peter ni (’ailsbatl, ami aecom])anied liiin to 
Te[)Iitz and Dresden. He was re]>resenting partly 
tlie inte rests of Austria and ])arfly his own, and it is 
difltcuK to determine wdiethcr, in liis anxiety for 
lliissiaii progress, he was actuated eJiiefly by motives 
of philanthropy, or by the desire for pensions and 
decorations. Peter also found time to pay a visit to 
Berlin, where nothing jiroved worthy of notice. The 
magnificent Frederick was now nearing the end of his 
reign, and the relations betweeji tlie Tsar and his 
successor were to be of a ditferent character. 

Leaving Berlin, i^cter joined liis troops at Mecklen- 
burg; but ke was not in time to iireverit a s(!rioiis 
disaster. Tlie active Swedish general, Count Sb^riliock, 
had collected a large force, intending to meet (diaries 
XII. in Poland, whither report said that lie was 
coming, with a large force of Turks and Tartu, rs. 
Hearing, however, that the Danes were marching 
against him, he determined to attack them hdorc the 
Biissiflns could come to their assistance. Tlie result 
of this was*tlie liattle of Gadebusch, when tlie Danes 
were defeated on December tiOth, King Frederick 1 V. 
bein^ nearly taken jirisoner. t^ount Fleming, witli 
three thousand Saxon cavalry, among them the famous 
Maurice de Saxe, the son of King •Augustus and Anna 
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KOnigsmark, had joined the Danes after the battle had 
begun, and it was their flight at the first onset that 
caused the defeat. Maurice said afterwards that he 
had then learned how not to fight. A fortnight later 
Stenbock burned to the ground the whole* of the 
town of Altona, on the jjretext that bread was being 
baked there for the of the allied troops. Peter 

reached the place a week after the lire, and distributed 
a thousand rubles amongst the poorer inhabitants. 
He then j>roceeded to Hanover, where he made the 
acquaintance oi* the Elector George Lewis, who was 
shortly to succeed to the throne of England, under 
the title of George 1. England was beginning to 
exhibit jealousy of the growing power of Kussia, and 
it was important for Peter's interests that the future 
king sliould be on his side. 

It was but a short journey from Hanover to Wokfeu- 
biittcl, wdiere Peter executed the delicate task of per- 
suading the Tsarevna Charlotte to return to St. Peters- 
burg. Angry at the continued absence of Alexis, 
she had sought refuge in her father’s liome. Soon 
after her arrival at the Kussian capital, Charlotte 
gave birth to a daughter, who received the name of 
Margarita Maria. A more im])ortaut visit was to 
Eredorick AVilliam, the new King of Prussia, the 
father of Frederick the Great. His greattpassion was 
for tall soldiers, and he wrould naturally be captivated 
by a sovereign of Peter’s colossal proportions. 
Frederick William had been impressed by them when 
he first saw Peter, tw'o years before, as Crown Prince. 
The Tsar knew how to gain his favour. On his 
return he seat him eighty giant dragoons, as well 
as twelve hundred muskets from the manuftictory 
of Tula. In fact, on different occasions, no fewer 
than two hundred and forty-eight of those ac- 
ceptable presents were dispatched to Berlin. « For 
the moment, however, the new king was not prepared 
to enter into any embarrassing engagements untU he 
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nad gaiped more experience in the thorny paths of 
politics. 

After the battle of Gadebnsch and the burning of 
Altona^ Stenboch had been induced to throw himself 
into the fortress of Tonning, the foremost stronghold 
of Holstein. The Duchies of Schleswig and Holstein 
were at this time claimed by two rivals, the King of 
Denmark and the Duke of Ilolsteiii-Gottorp. The 
latter, Charles Frederick, a boy of twelve, was tlic 
nephew and heir-presumptive of Charles XII., and 
Stenbock might have some pretext for defending the 
domiufoas of his future sovereign. He was, however, 
in the middle of May, persuaded to surrender Jiimself, 
with his army of thirteen thousand men, under tlie 
promise that he should be allowed to return to ISweden, 
a promise which was never iKiiformed, Stenbock 
died in prison at Copenhagen in 1710. Deter re- 
plenished his coffers by the ransom paid by Stenbock 
and Iw contributions levied upon Hamburg and 
LUbeck. He spent the money in building ships. He 
also contrived, by a series of intrigues which it would 
be tedious to relate, to gain i>ossessiou of Stettin. 
General Meyerfeld, who held it, capitulated on 
the last day of September, and a convention was 
^ signed, by which, not only Stettin, but Stralsund, 

* Wismar,an4 the island of Jtiigen, should be s(M|uestered, 
as they were caj^tured, to the King of l*rnssia. This 
caused great pleasure to the Court of Berlin, and 
corresponding disgust to that of Copenliageii. King 
Frederick IV. protested against the arraiigeineiit, but 
without effect. 

Peter now turned his attention to the eorKjuest of 
FinlaJfd, which, in a letter to Apraxin, he called the 
mother of Sweden.” Peter appeared olf Helsingfors 
about the very time that Stenbock was surrendering 
at Tanning. The Swedes speedily abandoned it, as 
well as the town of Borga and Abo, the capital of the 
province, being unable to defend riiese places against 
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au overwhelming force. But no battle took ylaee till 
October 17th, 1713, when Armfeldt was defeated, with 
heavy loss, by Aprixiii and Golitsyn, at Tammerfors. 
This placed the wliole of {Southern Finland in Russian 
hands, and a year later there was not a single Swedish 
soldier left in the j)roviiiee. About the same time 
(August 9tli, 1714) Peter gained his first naval battle 
off Hango Head, a place well known to Englishmen 
in the (Jrimeari AVar. In this engagement he captured 
a frigate, nine galh^ys, and a hundred and sixteen 
guns, and was invested with the title of vice-admiral 
by Bamodanofsky. 

On November 22nd, Charles XIL suddenly appeared 
before Stralsund. Onring the negotiations, which 
ended in the treaty of Adriaiiople, the Tnrks had done 
their best to persuade (!harles to leave Bender and 
to go home through Poland. On his refusal, they 
attempt(Hl to carry him olF by force. He stood a 
siege in his own house, and, w^hen most of his supporters 
had been killed or wounded, had tried to escape, but 
was taken prisoner and shut up in a fortress near 
Adrianopic. He left Turkey with a large suite on 
October 1st, and, after undergoing great privations, 
arrived at the threatened stronghold. He at first 
desired to jnish on the W'ar witli vigour, but was soon 
persuaded to adopt the policy of Baron Goertz, whom he ‘ 
made his minister and favourite. Ai^it was, he refused 
to n^cognise the sequestrations, and demanded the 
surrender of Stettin, refusing, however, to pay for it. 

This attitude forced Frederick AVilliam into active 
measures. Treaties were signed with Denmark and 
Hanover, and in July 1715, after tedious delays, an 
army of sixty thousand men, consisting of Prussian, 
Danish, and Saxon troops, invested Stralsund. The 
Kings of Denmark and Prussia, as well as the Russian 
ambassadors, Dolgoruky and Golofkin, were present 
in the camp, but the siege did not actually begin before 
October. We are Void by an eye-witness : “ The day 
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before yesterday the Danish king reviewed the Prussian 
cavalry aind dined witli the King of Prussia, when, for 
joy at the caipture of Usedom, they made mighty 
merry, iand both kings daineed aiboiit tlie table, e,ven 
without ladies, and did otlier similar things ; and 
the Danish king smoked tobae<;o, all hough it was 
against his nature.” Strangely enough, no Russian 
troops took part in the operation, inneli to the disgust 
of* Peter. As Brlickiier remarks, in tin’s ease, as in 
others, everytliing seemed to go wrong where P(*ter 
could not be pTes(Uit in person. t)harles XI 1. de- 
fended the i)hiee vigorously, but was at last obliged 
to capitulate on December 22Tid, 1715. In ordtu* that 
he might not fall into the hands of liis (‘uemicjs, Inj 
left the phuH' a few hours earlier in a. little boat. 

the summer of tliis y(*ar a eoml)ined English and 
Dutcli fleet sailed into the Baltic*, and left a ship or 
two at the principal ports to protect English commerce. 
At Rtwal, their farthest point, Peter went to meet them, 
and dinevl on board the English flagship with Admiral 
Norris, whom he gave his portrait, set in dianiorids. In 
his own private circle, joy w^as cheejuered witli sorrow. 
His daughter Natalia died in May, and the Crown 
Princess Charlotte in November, after giving birth to 
a sou. He was, however, consoled by I he birth of a 
second soif, on iShivember 10th, ITlh, calh‘d Peter 
after his fatlier.* He wrote to the commander of the 
guard: “I announce to yon that this niglit (lod has 
given me a recruit namecl after his father. God grant 
me to see him under a musket. I beg you to announces 
it with my comjdimcnts to the oflScers and soldiers. 
What 1** spent for drink write down to my account.” 

The time has now come to speak of the relations 
between f'eter and Ids eldest son, Alexis, which, 
although in many details controverted and oliscure, 
cannot but leave a stain upon his memory. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

THE FLIGHT OF ALEXIS. 

I N the discontent wliich arose in consequence of 
Peter’s reforms, it was natural that the dissatisfied 
should look somewhere for an alleviation of their fears. 
They had turned at first to Peter's brother Ivan, and 
then to his son Alexis. Alexis became the subject of 
many stories which had no other foundation except 
the general dislike to -Peter’s government. It was 
said that he could not endure the foreigners, and that 
he bitterly hated the bo}/ars and other officers who 
sei-ved as" Peter’s instruments. The fact that many 
were longing for the reaction which Alexis was to 
inaugurate, made him a dangerous person. His name 
might be used as the watchword of a conspiracy, and 
it was very difficult for such a situation to exist with- 
out producing an enmity between father and son. 
Rumours depicted the antagonism as wo1*se than it 
really was. In 1 705 it was believed* in France that 
Peter had desired to murder Alexis as Ivdn the Cruel 
had once killed his heir with his own hands. The 
Tsar, it was said, had ordered Menshikdf to have 
Alexis executed, but, to the great delight of Peter, 
he had not carried out the command. The Russian 
Ambassader Matv^ief was even asked if anything of 
the kind was likely to have happened.^ He was 
naturally indignant, and replied tnat all such tales 
were manufactured in Sweden, and that suc£ an 
action would be impossible, not only in the great Tsar, 
but in the meanest of Russian peasants. 

28 b 
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The best way of averting the impending stmggle 
would have been to cdacate Alexis abroad, and Peter 
was very anxious to do this. In 1699 he thought of 
sending him to Dresden, in 1701 to Vienna, in 1704 to 
Paris ; and we have the authority of Marlborough for 
saying that he was anxious that be should be brought 
up in England. None of these plans were carried out; 
but Peter, as far as he could, entrusted the education 
of> his son to foreigners. Soon after he had been 
separated from his mother Endoxia, at the age of eight, 
he was entrusted to a German, Neugebauer. He 
remained for a year under this tutor; but Neugebauer 
was eventually dismissed, in consequence of a quarrel 
with the Bussians who surrounded his charge. The 
occasion of the quarrel is sufficiently characteristic to 
be related. On June 8rd, 1702, Alexis was dining 
with Neugebauer, Alexis Narfshkin, and his former 
tutor Viazemsky. Alexis, after eating one piece of 
fowl, helped himself to another, upon which Naryshkin 
told Jiim to clear his plate, and to put the bones of the 
piece he had eaten back into the dish. Neugebauer 
declared that this was ill-bred. Upon this Alexis 
whispered to Narishkin, which Neugebauer said was 
also ill-bred. A dispute then arose. Neugebauer said; 

, “None of you understand anything. When 1 get 
abroad witB the Tsarevitch, then 1 know what I shall 
do.” He. then balled the Russians barbarous dogs, 
and pigs, threw down his knife and fork, and went 
away cursing. 

.>Neugebaner was, naturally, dismissed, and was 
succeeded by Huyssen, who was introduced to Peter 
by ifatkuL He wrote out a colossal plan of 
education for his charge, but he could not do much, 
because Pdter insisted that Alexis should serve as a 
comgion soldier in the Northern War. Huyssen had 
the good sense to remain friends with Menshikdf, and 
in some degree to place himself under him. We 
can believe, However, that Menshikdf was not a model 
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governor, and there is nothing incredible in bis once 
having pulled Alexis to the ground by his hair, with- 
out Peter making any olgection to the treatment 
Alexis was born in March 1690, and was now there- 
fore thirteen years old. 

Huyssen informs us that after the taking of Narva 
in 1704, Peter, after admonishing him to follow his 
example, and to spare neither trouble nor danger, told 
him that if he did not follow his advice he would cot 
recognise him as his son, but would pray God to 
punish him in this world and in the next. Huyssen 
was now sent on a diplomatic mission, and Alexis fell 
again into the hands of Russians. Just at the most 
important period of life his education was most 
neglected. He lived like a private person either at 
Preobrazh(5n8k or at Moscow, with an income of twelve 
thousand rubles. He was left to himself, and fell into 
bad company. Alexis, at a later period, complained to 
his brother-in-law, the Emi>eror Charles VI, that 
Menshik6f had not only purposely neglected his 
education, but had encouraged a i)ropensity to drink 
which had undermined his health. Had Peter been 
able to take personal charge of his son’s ednC4ition, 
and to initiate him into his political and military plans, 
he might have developed into a different character. 
The princi])al reason of the breach between the father 
and the son was that tlie latter did not appreciate 
or care for Peter’s efforts in the civilisation of Russia, 
and the introduction of the European spirit. If Alexis 
had always been by his side, their divergence of views 
might cither have been prevented altogether or made 
much less serious. But whilst the Tsar was altering 
the history of the world, and founding a new Russia, 
the Tsardvitch was left to the influence of those who 
grumbled at their sovereign, disliked his exploits, and 
united narrowness of mind with rough manners and 
disordered lives. 

There is a stoiy that when some one was dilating to 
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Nspoleou 1. on the terriMe sorrow that his death 
would cause to France,, the Bin|>eTOr asserted that 
there would be a general feeling of joy, that men would 
shrog jtheir shoulders with an “ Ouf / ” of relief, and 
thank Heaven that they were going to have a quiet 
time once more. We may suppose that this was the 
general feeling at Moscow, with regard to Peter’s enter- 

! >ri8e8. Alexis undoubtedly admired, and perhaps 
oved, his father, but he was of a quiet, peaceable 
disposition, and had little sympathy with the constant 
worry of campaign after campaign, travel after travel, 
innovation after innovation. 

Alexis was not incapable or stnpid. He was fond 
of reading, especially in theology. In this he resembled 
his grandfather the Tsar Alexis, and his nncle the Tsar 
Theodore. A conversation with a priest, the discussion 
of a question of casuistry, gave him as much pleasure 
as the annoyance of a sea-journey, or the responsibilities 
of ac<jve government, appeared to him intolerable. 
Alexis had no training in mathematics, drawing, and 
general technical skill, in which his father was so 
proficient. On the other band, be took particular delight 
m the theological subtleties which have descended to 
the Russian Church from Byzantine Christianity. 
These qualities, however amiable, were not calculated to 
make Russta a great European Power. 

We know, frdm what has been already said, what 
Peter^s tastes were, and what was the nature of his 
studies. Alexis, on the contrary," busied himself in 
books on the Heavenly Manna, on the history of saints; 
he studied the roles of the Benedictine Order, and the 
^*Imifatio” of Thomas k Kempis. He was well 
acquainted with the Chnrch history of the Middle 
Ages, and especially the history of Doctrine. He was 
more fitted tor a learned monk than a sovereign, but 
at the same time had a weak and self-indnlgent nature. 
If Peter could have sketched for himself the ideal of a 
successor, it would have been as faf removed as possible 

19 
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from the character of Alexis. He was afterwards 
iodaced to eonfiBss apon the rack that his intercoiurse 
with priests and moaks had been fatal to him ; that 
they had confirmed him in drinking and in othj^r bad 
habits ; that they had inspired him with a dislike fisr 
all serions work, and had mme, not only the occapation, 
Wt the very person, of his father nanseons to his taste. 
We have seen that the opposition to Peter took largely 
an ecclesiastical character, that he was branded as a 
heretic, and as the Child of Hell. The minister who 
did most to spread the belief that Peter was Anti- 
christ was protected by Alexis. It was an irremediable 
misfortune that Alexis, from his fifteenth to his 
twentieth year, shonld have been left to the inflnence 
of stagnant priests and reactionary monks, instead of 
living in the fresh stream of experience which the 
energy and genius of his father was bringing into 
existence. 

A strong influence over Alexis was exercised by 
Jacob Ign&tief, his confessor. They had the same 
wishes and aspirations. Once, when Alexis confessed 
that he wished his father were dead, Ignitief said to 
him : “ God will pardon yon. We all wish he were dead, 
because he lays such heavy burdens on the people. 
On the contrary,” said the confessor, all the people 
love you and place their hopes in you.” l,i,'ndtief was 
the intermediary of communication 'between Alexis 
and his mother Eudoxia. In 1706 the Tsardvitch paid 
her a visit in the convent of Suzdal, which anpoyedhis 
&ther very much ; and besides this there was an inter- 
change of letters and presents. Many letters which 
mssed betweed Alexis and his confessor are preserved. 
We see by them that the young man was driven by 
the harshness of his father to resort to trickery and 
dissimulation. At one time, whmi abroad, he begged 
Ign&tief to amid him a priest in the dis^ise oi iris 
sen'ant, that his sonl might be saved in case he should 
(lie awsy from Russia. In him there was a enrious 
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mixtor^ of religion and deoatt. He set before himself 
a deep devotion as the and* bat was nnscnipnlons as to 
the means. He thoaght it allowalde to do anything 
for wh^t he coacdvea to be the interests of the true 
faith. Alexis and his friends formed a secret society, 
who corresponded in cipher and called each other by 
nicknames. They appear to have taken no part in 
politics, bat to have been occupied with ecclesiastical 
questions and the details of drinking parties. Members 
of this society were the hnsband of Alexis’ nnrse, and 
som^ of the Narishkins. The Archbishop of Kroritsa, 
alone of them, held a high position. 

When the project for the marriage of the Tsardvitch 
to the Princess of Wolfenbiittel was on foot, the 
** Society” was naturally anxious that she should be 
admitted to the Greek Church. Alexis corresponded 
on this subject with Igndtief, and held out hopes of a 
conversion at some future period. As before narrated, 
the nmrriage took place on October 25th, 1711. At 
first they lived happily together, with mutual devotion 
to each other. Still, the first winter had to be passed 
in Thom, a desolate region, wasted by war. (!harlotte 
wrote to her mother ; “ The houses opposite are half 
burned and empty. 1 myself live in a monastery. 
However, several Polish ladies from the neighbourhood 
have alxeadiy visited me. There is not in these regions 
a single small villago where there are not two or three 
noble < fismilies. ' They live there winter and summer, 
and for that reason, even in the largest towns it is 
impossible to find a single person of quality.” Their 
chief difficulty was a want of money. 

Charlotte did not go to St. Petersburg till the 
spriug of 1713, and her husband, who was then in 
Finland, did not return to the capital till late in the 
Bununer. After a short period of happiness, disputes 
aroB(^ partly firom want of money and partly from 
Alexis’ hamts of drinking. He treated his wife 
roughly, and spoke disrespectfiflly of her to the 
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serranta. The xelatiMtfl between them went frpm bad 
to worse. Alexis became ill, and his doctor advised 
him to go to Carlsbad. His wife was told nothing 
abont it. The travelling carriage ameared at the 
door on Jnne 15th, 1714, and Alexis saia, 6odd-bve. 
1 am going to Carlsbad." Daring bis six months’ 
absence he did not once write to her, although a 
daughter was born to him on Jnly 23rd. He re- 
tamed to Petersburg in December, and at drst wm 
pleasant to his wife and devoted to his child ; but 
he soon fell in love with Afrosinia, a Finnish girl, a 
serf of his tutor Yidzemshy. The relations b^ween 
them continued till his death. His habits of dronken- 
ness increased, and bis health suffered seriously. In 
April 1715 he had to be carried senseless out of 
church, and his wife, writing of it, said: “ X ascribe 
his illness to the fast, and to the great quantity 
of brandy which he drinks daily, for he is usually 
dronb.” On October 23rd, 1715, Charlotte gave birth 
to a son, who afterwards became the Emperor Peter II.; 
but after her confinement a fever, set in, and she died 
towards midnight on November 1st. The very day 
after the funeral Catherine, the second wife of Peter, 
gave birth to a boy. The conflict between Tsar and 
Tsordvitch, which had long been coming to a h«ad, 
now broke out. 

On the day of Charlotte’s funeral/- November 7th, 
Peter handed his son a letter, dated October 22nd, 
which contained an ultimatum. In this he stated that 
he considered Alexis unfit to carry on the business of 
government, that he had no care for mflitary afbirs. 
and no desire to learn anything. “ To whoi^ then,’ 
he continued, “ shall 1 leave that which I hav)5, by 
God’s help, planted and increased f To him who is 
like the idle servant in the gosml, who buried his 
tident in the ground? I think, oesideB, what srbad 
and obstinate character you have. HoW mu^ have 
I scolded you fbr it,cnd not merely scolded, but beaten 
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you ! flow many yoan* have 1 cot ^kea with yoa ? ” 
Ue coDclades by saying thi^ if he does not change he 
will dejmve him of his r^ht to the intone, ana cnt 
him odlike a blasted limb. “In very troth, by the will 
of God, 1 will fulfil it : for as I have not spared my 
life tor my country and my subjects, how can I spare 
you who are unfit r Better a deserving stranger than 
an unworthy son.” Three days later Alexis replied 
to this letter by renouncing the snccession. He said: 
“I see myself unsuitable and unfit for this business, for 
I am quite devoid of memoiy', without which it is 
impossible to do anything, am weak and do not possess 
all my intellectnal and bodily powers, and havemcome 
unsuited to the government of such a people, for which 
it is necessary to have a man not so rotten as I.” He 
ayuded to his new-born brother, to whom he wished 
good health, and committed his children to his father’s 
care. After this Prince Basil Dolgordky had a con- 
versation with Peter, and told Alexis that he had saved 
him trom the scaffold. 

At the end of the year the Tsar became seriously 
ill, and the last sacraments were administered to him. 
As soon as he recovered he wrote another and stronger 
letter to Alexis, dated January 30th, 1716. In this 
he said that he must either change his character or 
become if monk. If he did not give an immediate 
answer, he would be treated as a criminal. Alexis 
answered very shortly, saying that he wished to go 
into a monastery, and begged permission to do so,, 
signing himself, “ Your wave and unworthy son 
Alexis.” Just at this time Peter was leaving Bussia 
for «{i long travel abroad. Before lie went he visited 
Alexis, whom he found ill in bed. The Tsarevitch 
repeated ^is desire to enter a monastery, but his father 
saiil that it was not an easy thing for a young man ; 
he had better think over it carefully, and write his 
decision after a delay of six^ months. When this 
period bad expired, Alems received a letter from his 




father, asloog for m fOimedihte either*to join 

him or to bmme a’monh. ' fie rejUm ^ once that he 
wooii} |o3q ibe ^r, hot he haa ojlier plane in his 
head ; ne intended to go either to Vienna or to 3tome, 
and to live nnder the protection of the Bmperor or 
the Pope until bis fiither’s death. ,He thonght that 
this wonld probably happen within twO Jrears. He 
would then retnrn to Russia and act as regent during 
the minority of his brother. He did not a^rently 
contemi>late ascending the throne himself He left 
Petersburg on October 7th. When he arrived at 
Danzig he disguised himself ns a Russian officer, 
adopted an assumed uumc, and travelled by way of 
Breslau and Prague to Vienna. 

Here, late one evening, he burst into the bedroom 
of the Imperial Vice-Chancellor, Count Schbnborn. 
He said that he came to tlic Emperor, his brother-in- 
law, for protection, to save his life. “ They wiA to kill 
me; they wish to deprive me and my poor children of 
the throne. My father wishes to deprive me of ^ life 
and of the throne. The Emperor must save me.** He was 
not allowed to see the Emperor, but was taken bade to 
his hotel, and was then sent, in disguise, first to the 
Castle of Weierbnrg, near Vienna, and then to Bhren- 
berg in the Tyrol, in the valley of the Lech. Here'be 
livw very happily. Afrosiuia was with him} disused 
as a page. He hod a good table, servahts, and plenty 
of books. No one connected with the plac^ had the 
s%htest idea who he was. 

Peter of course made every effort to discdv*er the 
hiding-place of his sou, but it was not till th^ 'end of 
April 1717 that he found out where he wn$; and even 
then ho wonld not believe it. Alexis, who was t^y 
to do anything rather than retnrn to his faVheir^ was 
conducted with great secrecy to Naples, And ahtdi up 
in the Castle of ot. Elmo, accompanied 1^ his mis^BS 
Afrosinia. As soon as be arrived he wrote letters to 
the Senate and the cldigy, giv!n|^ the rmhohs fbr his 
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tiightwand beggiitff sdva^ to remember him 
These letters ‘oerer t^hea weir destiaatioD, hal 
were detaioed itt Vjfkmat' wKere etSll are. Th( 
removal of ileidci, aliiioagh oonatieted ^th the 
greatest seerefty, was carefmly watched, and Petei 
very soon kpew where he was to be foond. He de- 
dded to send Tolstoi, the most expert of his diplo- 
matists» to Vienna, to demand the surrender of hit 
.son. The Hmperor took time to reply, but Tolstoi, h;| 
the indoence of the Princess of Wolfenbiittel, obtainec 
permission to have an interview with Alexis. 

The emissaries arrived at Naples on October 5th 
Tolstoi presented to Alexis a letter from his father 
saying that if he wonld return he should have n( 

f mnisWent, bat his best love, but, should he refuse, 
le shonld be punished as a traitor. Alexis asked for 
fwo days, to consider what he should do, and then 
said that it would be dangerous for him to return. 
Tolgtoi threatened that the Tsar wonld take him dead 
or alive, Alexis became very ill, and the Viceroy’s 
secretary was bribed to suggest to him that the 
Kmperor might >vithdraw his protection. Tolstoi now 
took a telder tone, and threatened Alexis that Peter 
was on the road to Italy to seize him by force. Worn 
out arguments and threats, he consented to go, on 
condition that he might live quietly in the country in 
the oompan;j«of Afrosinia. Having found his weak 
poipt, Tolstoi obtained an order that Afrosinia should 
be sepkiated from him; but she was allowed to stay 
one pight longer, and the next morning, persuaded, it 
is h^ieved, by Afrosinia, he declared his readiness to 
go to finssm if he might marry her befoie he reached 
Petersburg. Tolstoi approved of this, and recom- 
mendedsthe Tsar to consent to it, saying that it wonld 
disc^it Alexis in the eyes of Europe and give the 
iifipn^ion that the sole reason for his flight was his 
devotion to, hia mistress. Alexis wrote to his fiither 
in sabmissife terms, lemindkig him of his promise 
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of forgiveness, and Peter replied tliat he cop^rmed 
the pardon which had been promised by Tolstdi, and 
was also ready to consent to tbe proposed marriage, if 
his son should desire it when he retnrhed, bat tIjAt it 
hi^ better take place in Bnssia. Alexis, he said, 
might live where he pleased, in one of his country 
palaces. 

Alexis travelled slowly home. He visited the 
shrine of St. Nicholas at Bari, spent some time in 
l^me, and had an interview with tbe Pope. Afro- 
sinia was left behind at Venice, on the ground of 
health. On January 2l8t the travellers reached Biga, 
and Tolstdi left Alexis to proceed to the Tsar at 
Moscow. A fortnight later he arrived at Tver, on 
the way to Moscow. From this place he wrote to 
Afrosinia : “ Thank God, all is well, and I expect to 
be rid of everything, so as to live with you, if (JoQ 
allow, in the country, where wo shall not have to 
trouble about anything. As soon as I arrive I^^will 
write to you all in detail.” Afrosinia’s replies^ are 
not worthy of her lover’s devotion. She appears as 
an ignorant, vulgar woman, occupied with material 
desires. She arrived at St. Petersburg at the end of 
April, and was immediately arrested and imprisoned 
She bore a child, but of its sex or fate we know 
nothing. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

THE DEATH OF ALEXIS. 

O N Jannary Ist, 1718, Alexis entered Moscow. 

Three days later a solemn assembly was Jield 
in the Kremlin of all the dWuitaries, temporal and 
sj)iritanl. ^ The Tsarevitch was introdnced as a prisoner, 
without his sword, accompanied by Tolstoi. He wept 
bitterly, threw himself on his knees before his father, 
and begged pardon for his crimes. A paper was road, 
signed by him, confessing his wickedness, and asking 
that his life might be spared. Peter tlieii made a 
speech, reconnting his onences, and saying that he 
ooold answer nothing to them, but he begged only 
tor pardon %nd life, and renounced the inheritance. 
He therefore granted him pardon, on the condition 
thatdie should reveal all who had been his accomplices. 
A printed manifesto was then read, which declarcil 
Alexis disinherited, and proclaimed Peter Fetrdvitch 
as Tsarevitch and heir to the throne. The assembly 
then proceeded to the Cathedral of the Assumption, 
where Alexis took the oath of allegiance to the new 
heir, and promised never to attempt to regain the 
inheritance for himself. All present took a similar 
oath. **In the evening the manifesto was published to 
the world, and for three days the people were invited to 
the cathednd, to ttdie the new oath of allegiance. 

Petbr had broken his word. The pardon had been 
promised absolutely without condition, but now the 
condition was made that Alexis should reveal all his 
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advisers and acoon^lices. A munber of {ler^ons 'were 
arte^ted, Alex4ievna Fet^ir’s bidf^sister, Kfidn, 
Bai^ Dolgo^ky^ dtK^D ]g;oitief, Ivdn 
AtbMi^, tbs serTwt of Aleids/siid man; otbe^, 
St> Petersbnrg was placed in a sbste of siege. No one 
was allowed to leave tbe dty, and apothecaries were 
forbidden to sell arsenic and other poison^ for which 
there was a sadden demand. The Tser oottdncted the 
whole inquiry in person. He ordered the arrests, 
drew up the lists of interrogations, and was present 
at the tortures. He seemed to be possessed by a 
passion to discover every hasty word spoken years 
before, ever}' treasonable thought, the most secret 
desires of the accused. Every act of torture increased 
the number of the proscribed, and the inquiry was 
extended to all who had in the slightest d^ree ex- 
pressed any discontent or bitterness l^gainst we Tsar 
and his system. ' 

Amongst the accused appeared Peter’s fon^ier wife 
Hudoxia- It was found on inquiry that she had 
broken the rules of the convent by not weming the 
nan’s habit, and also that for some time she hod con- 
dneted an amorous intrigue with a Major O-liSbof. She 
was punished by being sent to a convent at Old L&doga, 
where she lived till the accession of her grandson,, 
Peter II., in 1728. After that she resided at Moscow, 
and occasionally appeared at Court. • She died in 1730, 
in the reign of the Empress Anna, Hoeithena Bishop of 
Bostdf, was accused of havii^ prophesied ,the .deaft 
of the Tsar, and of having offered public patera 
Eudoxia. He said, before his tortnre; 1 the 
only guilty one in this affair ? Look into jotat own 
hearts, all of yon. What do yon find there Y 'Listen 
to'what is spoken among the petite.” Npthh>&-<^d 
be wved agauist him, bfft he oondeiww w a 
cra^^cath. Marie Alex^vna^vas iQAmniKiBad ia 
SepS^bmg nndl 1721, when vaa allowed to 
ntam to St Peterebnig, and died in 1728. 
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Some* of the pjriaottorti ytotb exiBctited on march 
2dth and ddfcL 01f6bo£ alter eufibiing horrible 
toitores, tree iiB]^ed> 7oe Bishop of Imstdf was 
broken on the trheel; hie head was cat off and exposed 
on a stake. Kikhi was treated in the same way. 
Uokiikin, the ohe person who had dared to protest 
against the oath of allegiance to the Tsarevitch Peter, 
was placed three times on the rack, and afterwards 
broken on the wheel, declaring, as ho died, that he 
was ready tp suffer anything for tlie word of Christ. 
Basil ‘Dolgordky was saved from death, bat was 
deprived of his honours and dignities, and was exiled. 
He was, however, pardoned on the occasion of 
(Catherine’s coronation, and made a hold-marshal by 
Peter 11. Ign^'ef was executed in December. On 
the great square before the Kremlin, where the 
exdi'utions took place, a scaffold of white stone was 
erected. All round were iron spikes, on which the 
heads .were fixed, while the bodies of the criminals 
were heaped w at the top. Anxious as Peter was 
to introdaOe European customs, when revenge was 
in question he suffered himself to rage like an Oriental 
despot. * 

The Tsar now returned to St. Petersburg, accom- 
panted by Alexis. The young man was given apparent 
liberty, ahd* lived in a house near the palace. When 
he congnatnlatecPthc Tsaritsa Catherine at the festival 
of Easter, he begged her to iuterceue for him that he 
might nmrry AfWMinia; but no notice was taken of his 
request. Peter went to live at his new residence of 
Pete^bof, and here his sou and Afrosinia were 
cxaiqlhtsa by him in person. Bhe gave a full account 
of alUtheir life abroad, and repeated every unguarded 
word and*expret||pion that she could remembe? of 
Alexis*. It became certain, from her evidence, that 
he had hnathhlf composed the mani feedot o the Senators, 
sent fiNiSm Elmo. She said^jH^that he had 
received the sews of rebellion that he had 
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been determined not to be deprived of the soccession; 
ehe apoke of the attempts ne had made to form a 
partv for himself, and of the hope that if, after Peter’s 
deatn, some were on the side of Petm PetrOvitch, 
others would be for Alexis. 

Perhaps the worst thing Peter heard was the design 
of Alexis, after he shonld come to the throne, to 
disband the fleet, rednee the army, and to remain 
quiet at home, having no more wars. He saw by this 
that, if Alexis sncceeded and in a country like Bnssia 
his succession was always jKtssible — the system to 
which he had devoted his life was in danger of being 
destroyed, and that there was nothing left for him but 
to put Alexis to death. The result of these inquiries 
was that Alexis was arrested and confined in the 
fortress of St. Peter and St. Paul, while the traitress 
Afrosinia reaped the reward of her villainy by bSing 
released without torture. She lived the rest of her 
life at St. Petersburg, and married an ofiScer, of the 
guard. 

Peter now consulted the Bishops and clergy as to 
what he ou^ht to do. They took refuge in the 
utterances of the Bible, and showed that- if the Tear 
wished to punish his son he had authority to do so, and 
if he desired to pardon him he could follow the exaftple . 
and prece])ts of Christ. He then assembled a High 
Court of Justice consisting of a huhdred pnd twenty 
seven members. The Tsarevitch was first tortured with 
the knout. He was then, under the direction Of Tolstdi, 
made to write answers to some written questions. He 
expanded the information already given by Aftxwinia. 
He mentioned the names of persons from whom he 
expected a favourable reception, in case, of his accession 
to the throne and his return to Bnssia. He admiitted 
that he had heard of attempts to put the Tsar todeath, 
and also that if there hod been an insurreotaon in 
Peter’s lifetime he would not have refitued to place 
h^self at the head bf it. 
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In allytbis there yras no proof of d^nite action* bat 
merely statements as to norr he might have acted 
in the case of certain eventnalities. Bnt the IW 
interpreted this to iipply that he intended to seize the 
government, if possible, even in his father’s lifetime, 
and with the help of rebels. He also admitted that 
he would have been glad of the armed intervention of 
the Emperor Charles VI. in his favour, and that he 
wptdd have richly rewarded the imperial troops if they 
had assisted him in gaining the throne. BrUckner 
tells ns’ that recent researches have made it probable 
that these answers were written down by Alexis at the 
dictation of other persons. After another spell of 
torture he confessed that be had written a letter to 
the Metropolitan of Kief, with the object of stirrine up 
the population of Little Russia to rebellion. At last, 
on*J.nIy 5th, the High Court declared unanimously 
that Alexis had for years concealed plans of conspiracy, 
that he hod desired the death of his father, and bad 
wished to acquire the throne during his father’s life- 
time with the assistance of the Emperor. 

The sequel is bnried in obsenrity. Tlie Russian 
writer IJst^lof, who, together with SoloviM, is the 
great authority for all facts ronnecte<l with the life 
of Peter, found the following entry in the garrison 
jonnials o&the fortress of St. Peter and St. Paul: 
« On July 7th, at eight o’clock in the morning there 
asaemblra in the garrison bis Majesty, Prince 
Menshi]|[df, and others. The torture took place. At 
eleven they all separated. On the same day, at six 
o’<do(^ in ue afternoon, the Tsarevitch Alexis Pctrdvitch 
died in prison.” The probability is that he died in 
c6ns£q,aence of the torture. One blow of the knout 
n^ht cause death, and Alexis had received forty.**'4!he 
oTOttl report published to the world stated that when 
Alcxfk had lmard the sentence of death he was struck 
vrith apc^lexy, and that after he had received the 
consolattons of his religion and* had been reconciled 
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with^his fa;^er,4ie died. This accotmt was, of course, 
disbeliev^ and a nTimber of stories gained credence 
about the toannear of his death. Scnqe said that he was 
behCB4e(iit others that he ^Ta8 poisoned, others that he 
snu^bSred with cushions. De Ke^ the Dutch 
resident, wrote to his Government that Alexis had died 
from having his veins opened. His despatches were 
seized at the post-ofdce and diplomatic re^esentations 
were made, in consequence of which De Bie had to 
leave St. Petersburg, and was ^pointed bv his 
Government to Stockholm. The popular belief was 
that Peter had murdered Alexis with his own hand. 

The conduct of Peter after the death of his son was 
certainly not that of a grieving father. The next day 
was the anniversary of the battle of PolUva. It was 
celebrated in the usual manner, tbe festivities ending 
with a banquet and a ball. On the day following, the 
body of the Tsarevitch was exposed publicly, wim the 
face and right hand uncovered, so that all who pleased 
might kiss it and bid him farewell. On July 10th 
the birthday of the Tsar was kept with all customary 
rejoicings. A new vessel, designed by Peter, was 
launched, and named the Lieana. On the following 
evening, four days after his death, the body of Alexis 
was buried by the side of his wife. The foreign 
ministers were not invited, and were told xot to wear 
mourning, as the Tsarevitch had died tt criminal. We 
are told that the preacher chose for his text the words, 
“ 0 Absalom, my son, my son,” and that Peter rfept 
bitterly. 

John Perry, whose book on the condihiou Bnsaui 
at that time has been already quoted, a|ad who hatt left 
tW country before the catastrophe of Alexis, %tOte 
thaW* Peter should die, much <n the good efiected by 
him would perish with him, and th|iit.the old abuses 
would be repeated. The Tsaidritdh,^ he said,' had 
quite a different temperament to hU' and was 
given up to bigotry and superstition. Ho tronld 
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therefore^ re->iottodttco tbe old RnsBijau ways, 'and 
many of the noble and praiseworthy things which 
Peter had began woald be left nnootnpleted. This 
is the /eal 'jnstifieation, if any conld be fbnndi 
for the treatment of Alexis. An admiret* of Peter 
might say that he was ready to sacrifice every- 
thing for the advancement of Russia, on essential 
condition of which was, that the country should adopt 
Enropean ways. For this purpose ho sacrificed him- 
self, hii| wife, and even his son. But in politics, as 
judged by the historian, the end does not justify the 
means, and Peter’s conduct must be weighed by the 
ordinary standards of morality In one way Alexis 
was avenged. Peter Petrdvitch, the son on whom liis 
father bud set his heart as a worthy successor, died in 
1719 ; and the child of the murdered Tsardvitch, the 
grandchild of Eudoxia, eventually ascended the throne 
as Peter U. 

A French proverb says, “ It is only the dead who 
come back.” ^ it was with Alexis. For twenty 
years after his death his ghost seemed 1o arise, aud 
to threaten the stability of the fabric, the foundations 
of which hyd been laid in his blood. In 1723 a 
beggar named Rodionof gave himself out as Alexis 
in the neighbourhood of Vologda. In 1725 two false 
Alexis’ appeared, one a soldier, nnmisl Semikof ; and 
a Siberian peasdut. They were both executed. In 
1732 another beggar, Trushenik, ariose as the true 
Alexis amongst we Don Cosi^acks. And in 1738 the 
last and most formidable pretender was seen at Kfef^ 
in the person of Minisky, a common labourer. He 
attract many people to him : a priest gave him 
assistance. After a long trial, the impostor and Ms 
accomplice «peri8hed by the death of impaling. BtBhy 
other persons wer^exeented by barbaions deaths; they 
were mntilat^ himg, beheaded, broken on the wheel, 
and qnartere^ 

All these horrors, which stain* the reign and the 
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character of Peter, from the fate of the Streltsii to that 
of Alexis, have the same origia and the same explan- 
ation. Iliere was a deep antagonism between tbe Tsar 
and his snbjects. The Tsar represented what he believed 
to be progress and civilisation ; the people refused to 
desert their attachment to tbe past. Tbe victory was 
won by the sovereign ; but few will refuse to admit 
that it was dearly purchased. 



OHAPTER XXXV. 

PBl'ER'S SECOND JOUllNBy. 

W £ have desired to present this tragic story in 
an laninterrupted narrative. We must now 
go back to Peter’s two years of travel in 1710 and 
1717, which preceded the trial of his heir. Twenty 
years before he had jonrneyed as a learner; he 
now made a trinmphal i>rogres8, as a victorious 
monarch. He set out early in February 1716, and 
was accommnied by his niece Oathcrine, the daughter 
of Iv'tn. His first stopping-place was Danzig, where 
}^e had an interview with King Augustus, It is said 
that he arrived at Danzig on a Sunday, just at the 
time of Divine service, and went to churcli. Daring 
the servidb, feeling a draught, he took the wig off the 
l^ead of the Burgomaster, who sat next to him, and 
placed it^ou his own, returning it, at the close of the 
service, with ^thanks. Here also he celebrated the 
marriage of the Princes.s Catherine with Karl Leopold, 
Duke of Mecklenburg. The marriage turned out 
unhaptnly. Catherine had a daughter, known after-* 
wards as Anna Leopoldovna, who married Duke 
Anton Ulrich of Brunswick-Bremen, and had five 
ch^dreu, the eldest of whom became Emperor of Russia 
for a s^ort time in 1740, under the regenqM^f his 
mother. • 

At Stettin, on May 18th, the Tsar had an interview 
with Frederick William, King of Prussia; and at 
Altona with the King of Denn^ark. From this place 
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he proceeded to PyruiuuL to take the waters, those of 
Carlsbad being thought too strong for him. Here he 
eiijoye4 the company of Leibnits, who admired him 
veiy pipcb. He met his wife Catherine at Schwerin 
ana earned her to Bostock, from which place he set 
out wit^ forty-eight, galleys. He tried to stimulate 
the Danes to attack Scania, but did not succeed, and 
in a leliter to his wife he compared his two allies and 
himself to the three horses of a Russian troihiy two of 
whichj being young and unbroken, do nothing but 
impede tbe middle horse, which the^ ought to assist. 
In Cktpenhagen he was treated with distinguished 
honours bjjr Danes, Dntch, and English. But they 
were, all afraid of him and of each other. The Dane's 
believed that he wished to attack Copenhagen ; the 
others that the Danes had ohereil him, not only Danish 
Fome^rania, but also the possession of Stettin. The 
English were perhaps the most alarmed, because 
English merchants looked with snspidou on Bnssia 
obimning a dominant position in ttie Baltic. It is said 
that Admiral Norris received orders to annihilate t^e 
Russian fleet, to secure the person of the Tear, and to 
secure the retirement of all the Russian troops; but the 
Admiral very properly represented to his sovereign 
the dangerous eflect which such a proceeding would 
have on tbe many English who were living in Russia 
for purposes of commerce. They deterpiiuea, however, 
to keep a sharp look-out on Peter's movements, and 
on no account to allow him to be alone in the Baltic. 
They thought it possible that he mig^t get possession 
of mecklenbnig. Before this Admim had pro- 
pose a cruise in the Baltic, and had '.|4tnn Peter the 
command of the joint fleet. Therb .^re twentjNone 
RpMira • Doinishi hod tyrenty-fiv'e 

iJutw veaaels ofVr, the whold together with 
^ Ipknat resaels, ifaiing up a flatal. ,of eight hundred 

expedition aieamst Scania caused 
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great terror, eapeoiall]^ to England. It wut feared 
uiatlf Peter once obliged a looting in that part of 
Sweden, he wonld never leave it, and that he wonld 
become master of the Baltic. Therefore Qeorge L, 
both in his re^al and his Electoral capacity, beeged the 
Emperor to interfere. All that Peter conla secure 
was a recognisance on the coast. He found Scania* 
strongly fortified, and that it was defended by an 
army of twenty thousand men. Several Russian 
" ships — especially the Priiieessy on which Peter was 
— were considerably inpred by the Swedish fire. 
Peter was very mnoh disappointed at the failure of 
this enterprise. He dismissed it witli difficulty from 
liis mind, and it was probably the reason why the 
(dliance eventually broke up. 

Peter left Copenhagen on October 27th, 1716, and 
went through Schwerin and Lubeck to Havelbcrg, 
where ho hM an interview with the King of Prussia. 
Here be found a cordial reception. England>Han- 
ovel*, in its terror of Peter, bad attempts to ffirce 
Frederick William to insist upon the removal of 
Russian troops from German soil as dangerous to the 
existence of we Empire. But at that time there was 
great jedlonsy between Hanover and Brandenburg, 
yrho were b(^ straggling for the predominance in 
German^'. Hanover had jnst received an apparent 
accession of sirength by the elevation of her Elector to 
the English throne. It seems strange to us at the 
present day to think that there e\cr was a time when 
a dejiendency of the English crown might have aspired 
to the position in Germany now held % Prussia ; but 
so it was. Frederick William saw his interests clearly. 
Ut^made a note in the reply to the representations of 
Hanovei; : “ Tomfoolery — shall refuse, and siWast by 
brother Peter, and pot a halter on the Hanoverians, 
thdt they may not hit me over the head and contest 
Pomerania.” 

To the argument that the T^r wishe^Jl^Pkablish 
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himself la Germany by occapying Lubeck, Hspibiirg, 
and Wismar, the King replied : “ The Tsaf has given 
his word that he will take nothing for himself from 
the Empire. Besides this, part of his cavalry is 
marching towards Poland, and it wonld be impossible 
for him to take these three cities without artillery, 
which he does not possess.” The result was the 
formation of an alliance to protect each other in case 
of attack, and to seenre to Bnssia the provinces 
conquered by her against an attempt of Sweden to 
recover them. In pnrsnance of this policy the walls 
of Wismar were razed, much to the disgust of the 
Hanoverians. 

Passing by Hambnrg and Bremen, Peter reached 
his beloved Amsterdam. Here he expected to meet 
George 1., bnt was disappointed, (’atherine, after 
recovering from a confinement, the frnit of which di^d 
almost immediately, joined Peter at Amsterdam, and 
they took much pleasure in visiting his former haunts. 
He went to his old home at Zaandam, and both he 
and Catherine dined with his old friend Calf. Whilst 
he was in Holland an event happened which to some 
extent altered his relations with England. It was 
discovered from the papers of Count Gyllenborg, the 
Swedish representative in London, that ('harles XII. 
bad a design of invading Scotland with twclxc thousand 
troops, in conjunction with the Pretender. Gyllenborg 
was arrested. Peter was delighted, and wrote to 
Aprixin : ** Have 1 not been right in always drinking 
to the health of the Swede? One could not have 
bought at any price what he himself has done.” The 
])lea8ure was, however, dashed by the discovery that 
GyllenboTg’6j)aper8 seemed to implicate in the 'plot 
ErQ]HBP,the Tsar’s physician, and it was suggested that 
Peter was also privy ^ it. Peter denied, with justice, 
that he had ever cherished ideas unfriendly t6 the 
Hanoveriun succession. 

Leavyog Holland, (eter proceeded to Paris, in order 
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to lay the fonudation of a Basso-French alliance, 'which 
has been so straneely reTived in oar own day. The first 
movement towards this alliance had come from France. 
The baruing qaestion in Europe for many years after 
the death of Lonis XIV. was that of toe French 
Sacccssion, a question which, indeed, never arose, but , 
which might have arisen at any time. If the weakly 
child, Lonis XY., had died, the succession would have 
been disputed between two claimants — the Duke of 
Orleans, now Be^ent, and Philip V., King of Spain. 
Orleans was anxious to obtain as much support os 
))os8ible amongst the Powers of Europe. He therefore 
deserted the Pretender, who had always been assisted 
by his predecessors, and formed a triple alliance with 
Eugliiud-Hauover and Holland. He had also signed 
secret treaty with Frederick William, promising the 
possession of Stettin as a price for a guarantee, and 
was now anxious to gain the adhesion of Peter. The 
Ablft^ Dubois was opposed to this step, as being 
likely to estrange the Maritime Powers, and eventu- 
ally the arrangement was confined to a promise that 
France should not assist Sweden in the coarse of the 
war, shoidd give a subsidy to Peter, and endeavour to 
bring about a peace which should nut be unfavourable 
& Bussia. In order to bring about this result, for 
which hS was sincerely anxious, Peter determined to 
go himself to Paris. Tliero was also an idea of 
marrying the unfortunate Alexh; a daughter of the 
Bcgent, and it is said that Peter cherished to the en4 
of his life a scheme for uniting his own daughter 
Elizabeth to Lonis XY. 

Peter travelled slowly by way of Antwerp, Brussels, 
Ghent, Brages, and Ostend to Dunkirk, he 

ia8|>ectdil the f^tifications then in process ol aestruc- 
tioB, in accordance with the pft>visions of the treaty of 
Utrecht. From this place he wrote to Catherine : It 
is very sad to look at ruins of this fortress, and 
especially the harbour.” Hh kept his Easter at 
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Cftlaifl. We are toM of his halate, that ^ he 'rises 
early, breakfasts about ten o'clock, 4me8 about seren, 
and retires b^re nine. He drinks liqweHrs before 
meals, b<^ and wine in the afternoon, sops very little, 
and son^mes not at all.’* He mtived at Paris on 
•May 7th, at half-past nine- in the ^iening. Two 
apartments had been prepared for him, one at the 
Tioovre and the other at the Hotel LesdigiOres, on 
the Seine, near the Arsenal. He Only stayed an honr 
at the Louvre, where he found the rooms too large 
f<»r him. He inspected the repast of sixty covers, 
which was ready there, but contented himself with 
bread, wd radishes, tasted six kinds of wine, and 
drank two glasses of beer. If Peter had been as 
moderate in his drinking as he was in his eating, he 
would ^bably have lived longer and would have had., 
betteii* health. He then retired to the Hotel Les* 
digiOres, where he slept in a small bedroom on a 
camp<b^. He was visited both by the Begent and 
the King, Louis XV., the latter a child of Seven years 
old. We are told that at the end of the visit Peter 
rose, took the King up in his arms, and kissed him 
several times -with great politeness and tehdemess. 
Ills account to Catherine is : ‘<1 infoipa yon that last^ 
Monday the little King visited me here ; he is only** 
a finger or two taller than our dwarf^Lu1&. The 
child is very handsome in face and build, and sensible 
enough for his age.” In soveral letters .he^ mentions 
the painful impression which the conditioh of the. 
peasant!^ made upon him. 

It is interestiog to see what the leaden of the 
Great Natiou thought of Peter. France was at tMs 
time the law to Europe in ihimners and refine- 

ment ano^^e &om her was the judupent of a cm- 
noinevr. JdlefQ^ .ynroth : must yon. that this 
Prince, «dd to-be berberoos; is hot eb at all. He 
displayed sentimentB of eraodeo|,|;^erQs%, and polite- 
ness, which. we by no s^ns ejtpected,” Tbe Beg^t’s 
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mother, the f&moiis . Efiatuic Priocess, one of the 
acQtest judgments tlmt ever came near a throne, 
writes ; “ I received to-day a great visit, that of my 
hero the Tsar. I find that he has veiw good manners, 
taking this exprefsion mm fwlori,, and not in &e least 
aifected. Ho has mnch .jndgment. He speaks bad 
Gennan, bnt makfffi himself nnd^stood without 
trouble, and talks very freely. He is polite to every- 
]K)dy, and is much liked.” 

Peter spent his time in a manner which we can well 
imagine froin what we have previously hoard of him. 
He saw everything that was to be seen. A medal was 
struck in his honour with the inscription 
acqmrit eundo. He was solemnly received by the 
Soriionne, and presented with a plan for the union of the 
Eastern and Western Churches. He was elected a 
member of the AcadSmie des Sciences. His portrait 
was painted by Rigand. His personality, his know- 
ledge, his many-sidiHl interests in politics, in handi- 
craft, and. in science, made a deep impression. His 
geniality was ac-knowledged hy all. St. Simon, tho 
great critic of that Court, says of tJie alliance : “Nothing 
could be more advantageous to ns, lioth in respect to 
onr commerce, as well as to our prestige in the North, 
iif Germany, and in the whole of Europe.” He also , 
describes liim thus; “ He is a very tall man, well mode, 
not too stout, s^th a roundish face, a high forehead and 
fine eyebrows, a short nose— bnt not too short — large at 
the end. His lips are rather thick, his complexion a, 
ruddy brown, fine black eyes, large, lively, piercing, and 
well apart, a., majestic and gracious look when he 
wished, otnerwise severe and stern, with a twitching 
which did not oft^ return, but which disturbed his 
look and*hi8 whgl6 expression, and inspired feffl^'Tbis 
last^ but a zmtment, accompanied hy a wild and 
terrible look, and passed away as quickly. His whole 
air showed his inteUe<^, his xraection, and his greatness, 
and did not lack a certain grdbe.” After describing 
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his dress, he says : With all this simplicity, and 
in whatever bad carriage or company he might be, 
one could not fail to perceive the air of greatness which 
was natural to him.” 

Peter left Paris on Sunday, June 20th. He passed 
by Bheims, and it is said that on being shown the 
missal on which the kings of France had for many 
years taken the coronation oatli, he read it easily, 
to the great amazement of the clergy who did not 
know that it was written in Slavonic. He procoed<*d 
to Spa, where he drank the waters for five weeks. 
He joined Catherine at Amsterdam on August 2nd. 
Here the treaty, which had been the subject of much 
negotiation, was signed on August loth. It oblige d 
the three l\)wers of France, Russia, and Prussia, o 
guarantee the treati'‘s of Utrcclit and Baden, and to no 
their best to bring about peiu*,e i>i tlie North. At tlo' 
same time, the good oflices of France to this end wck* 
not to be supiwrtcd by force. France also promised 
tliat when h(?r engagements with Sweden came to an 
end, in April 1718, slie would consider the |)os8ibiIitY 
of acceding to Peter’s request of putting Russia in 
Sweden’s pace. Tlie Tsar returned to Petersburg on 
October 20th, and Catherine, whom he had left at 
Wesel, arrived tlie same evening. 



CHAPTER XXXV I. 

TTIK PKACK OF NYSTAOT. 

n ^HE War of the Epanish Suecession had long siiu e 
* come to an end, and all jiarties were deslrons 
the Great Northern War, wliich began before it, 
id also find its terminatio]i. Wo know that Peter 
i.i.-, ^elf was anxious for ])eace. Euro])e could not wisJi 
ii ' 'ss, because the coiitinuance of the war seemed 
. to increase the power of Kussia, which every one 
had kerned to dread. Sweden had, indeed, lost mutdi, 
but slu! feared that she might lose more. It W'as 
often said that peace was imj)Os.sible so long as Charles 
XU. was alive, and many wisliod for his death, and 
insinuated tliat lie was mad and ought to be deposed 
Chjirles, liowever, had altered his opinion. In 1710, a 
Swedish general, Rang, began to speak to Knrdkin of 
peace. At*tlie-time when llussia and Prance were 
approaching ea^ other, Kurdkin had many confiu-- 
ences with Charles’s devoted friend Poniatowski, in 
which Baron Geirtz, the coiifidental adviser of 
Charles, also took a part. The result of these conver- 
sations was the proposal of a conference in Finland, a 
quiet*^country, where things could be done in secret. 
When soijie agreement hfi^ been come to, Pe^jpj.aiul 
(yharles could ha|fe an interview. At last a village 
calle(t Lofb, near Bomarsund, ih one of the Aland 
Islands, was iixed upon. 

Peter met Gortz at the Palace of Loo in August 
1717, and agreed^ to the Congress. The consent of 

»13 
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('barles XIL was givm shortly afterwards. Bnt the 
oatlook was not altogether peaceful at this time. 
Peter would have been very glad if Denmark would 
have consented to invade Scania, and the Danes could 
not feel comfortable so long as the Russian force 
remained in Mecklenburg. Prussia was also alarmed 
lest the Tsar should demand too mnch. He had agreed 
to surrender Finland if necessary, hut Frederick 
William would have likcfl him to have given up Reval 
as well. Peter, on the other hand, insisted ai»on 
keeping the whole of Livonia. Notwithstanding this, 
the treaty of Havelberg was renewed, and Peter 
promised to keep the King of Prussia informed of the 
progress of the negotiations. The English also hnd 
their share in bringing about a general peace. At tin’s 
time Admiral Norris was in Amsterdam, concluding a 
treaty of commerce. GoMfkiu pulsed to him a union 
of the , English and Russian fleets, which should 
threaten the Swedish coasts, under the commntid of 
Peter, every year until peace was concluded. It 
would have been, of course, imrassible for the English 
Government to have consented to any arrangement of 
the kind. • 

The conference in Aland beran in May, 17)8. 
Rrnce and Ostermann represented Rnssia, and Gortz 
and Gyllenborg Sweden. Peter instrijpted'his repre^ 
sentatives to propose the cession by Sweden of Ingria, 
Livonia, Esthonia, including Beval, CM’elia, and 
Viborg ; the restitution to Sweden of Finland beyond 
the River Kymraene ^ freedom of trade between the 
two countries ; tliat the waters of the Finnish coast 
should be open to commerce ; peace between Sweden 
and Poland. Jid the recognition of Angiistns U. as 
king : and tjHbessiou of Stettin lo Prussia. The 
King of DennHRc wa^ to- be inolUdea In the treaty if 
he gave up the- Swedish territory he had conquered ; 
and the King of England, as Elector, was to he in- 
cluded if he was willing to make an honourable peace 
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witbin tbive monthfl. Charles, on the other himd, 
proposed that Russia should restore to Sweden all the 
proTinces conqnered in the war, with everything they 
had cotftained— men, money, and provisions— and 
should pay an indemnity, in addition, for having begnn 
the war unjustly. The views of the principal parties 
were so divergent that it was difficult to see how any 
middle terms could he arrived at 

The battle at first raged round the possession of 
Livonia and Esthonia. It then narrowed itself to con- 
flict about Reval. The Swedes said that Finland would 
be of no use to them without it, and the Russians 
refused to surrender what they considered to be the 
key of the Oulf. Qortz went away for a whole month, 
ostensibly to consult hie master. He returned with 
an extra<^rdinary plan for a close alliance l)etwecn 
(Jharles and Peter-— the conquest of Norway, Mecklen- 
burg, Bremen, Verden, and even parts of Hanover. 
Pmssiawras to surrender Stettin, and to receive ]>art of 
Poland, and King Stanislaus was to be restored. This 
was a plan of his own, the child of a brain fertile in 
such projects. Charles only changed his views as far 
ns to give up to Russia, Ingria, and ('nrelia, which had 
formerly belonged to her ; but he insisted on receiving 
bn^’Idvonia, Esthonia, and Finland, conquered in nn 
nnjnst war. Negotiations seemed hopeless; an arrange- 
ment was further off than ever. Gfirtz had been for 
weeks absent, and did not return. Ostermann grttdually 
formed the opinion that nothing but an invasion of 
Sweden by Russia would bring the Swedes to their 
senses. Then suddenly arrived the startling intelli- 
gence that Charles XII. was dead, and that wrts hod 
been arrested. 

In the late autugin of 1718 King Charles h^'set 
out on an expedition ffir the conqitbst of Norway, then 
belonging to JDenmark. Re laid siege to the town of 
Frednkshall, or rather to the Castle of Fredriksten, 
which commanded iL On tbe evenii^ of December 1 1th 
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he rode Tip to the farthest portion of the htisicgiug 
works, and watched the operations. He climbed up and 
leaned upon the breastwork, with his chin on his left 
hand. Suddenly his hand fell to his side, and his head 
sank upon his shoulder. A musket>-ba.ll from the 
fortress had pierced his left temple, and he was dead. 
He was succeeded by his sister, Ulrica Eleonora, tbe 
wife of the Crown Prince of Hesse-Cassel. Ostermarm 
went to St. Petersburg, while Bruce remained behind 
in Aland to continue tTie negotiations. Peter took full 
advaid-age of the change. He demanded with more 
insistence than before the cession of Livonia, Esthoiiia, 
Ingria, Viborg, and Kexholm, bnt declared himself 
re^y to pay a sum of money for them. Each side 
d(*clared itself anxious for peace ; but the arrangements 
lingered, and war again appeared to be imminent. 

Great efforts were made to separate Prussia from 
Sweden. The King of England, as Elector of Hanover, 
did his best to eifect this object, and promised great 
advantages to Frederick William. Peter htted out a 
large fleet with troops, which landed in the neigh- 
bourhood of Stockholm, and burned two towns and a 
hundred and thirty villages. Api^xiu devastated the 
neighbourhood of the Swedish capital, and swarms of 
(>ossacks made their aj)pearance in the same district. • 
This was in July 1719. Ostermann yas sdut to Stock- 
holm, but be found public opinion not disposed to 
peace at any price, and the only offers he received 
were the cession of Narva, Beval, and Esthonia, but 
the surrender of Finland and Livonia. Peter, on 
hearing this, sent an ultimatum to Aland, stating that 
the conference must either be concluded within a fort- 
niglrt or broken off. The Swedes refused these Wras, 
and the conference came to an end.^. ^ 

Sweden was rehddg on the assisted of England, A 
treaty was concluaed between George 1 . and Ulrica. As 
Elector of Hanover he received the towns of Bremen 
and Verden, npon ^layment of a million thalers; as 
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King of Great Britain lie inwlcau alliance willi Hvwclen, 
by whi^ he promised to provide a large sabsidy, and 
to assist her to prevent tae predominance of Russia 
in the Baltic. Austria now entered into the field. 
The relations between her and Russia had been strained 
by the death of Alexis. Pressure was put upon the* 
Tsar to withdraw his troops from Poland and Mecklen- 
burg, and there was some talk of Livonia being given 
to Poland. Peter attempted to renew friendly rcla- 
ttons with the Emperor, but without success. In 
answer to, this Poland was invaded by new swarms of 
Russian armies, and Sheremetief, Rdnne, and Meu- 
shikdf plaj'ed in turn the part of dictators in Ihnl. 
unfortunate country. Peter again used his favonrite 
method of bribery. There was some discussion as to 
a iiossible partition of Poland, and it was felt that it. 
wQjild b^* useless to give Livonia to a country which 
was itself falling to pieces from internal weakness. 
Russia, in want of allies, turned to Spain as a possible 
frieneP. That country was now governed by the great 
minister Alberoni, and its weight was not to be despised 
in the balance of European jiower. But the tall of 
that minister brought these negotiations to an end. 

The relations between England and Russia continued 
to be unsatisfactory. Both sides had cause for com- 
idaint, the English that Peter was secretly favouring 
the Pretenller, t^e Russians that an English siiuadrun 
appeared every summer in the Baltic. Peter knew tliat 
there was no unity of opinion in England with regard 
to Russia. On the one hand, the interests of England 
and Hanover were not precisely the same ; on the 
other, there was no likelihood of Great Britain nuder- 
tahin^ an offensive war. Her power was not wielded 
by a commanding mind, and she needed paaceJ’/O con- 
solidate tl^ new^nasty. Carterehmight mel that it ww 
against the imperial interests of* his country to permit 
the aggrandisement of Russia. English merchants, on 
the ower hand, were not likely to view with favour the 
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oatibreak of a war batweea tbe two countries. Wbeu 
Peter asked why ihe English fleet appeared in the 
Baltic, he was told that England was acting as a 
mediator of peace, and that this step was twen to 
enforce her authority. But he felt rightly that it 
would he impossible to accept the mediation of a 
country, the' Gtovemment of whidi was notoriously 
favonmhle to Sweden aud unfavourable to himself. 
Tbe English demonstrations became somewhat ridicu- 
lous, and were laughed at by the Opposition in parlia- 
ment. Admiral Norris could not prevent, in 1720, the 
landing of the Russians in Sweden, and the burning of 
a few towns and a good many villages, lu 1721 a 
Swedish fleet was defeated by a Russian under the 
very eyes of the English Squadron. It was evident 
that Peter was not to be intimidated, and that he was 
as sure of the real inability of England to injure him 
as he was of the essential fnendliness of Prussia. 

At last George I. wrote to Queen iJlnca to urge her 
to make peace. He represented that these deifaonstra- 
tions were very costly, and could only bo carried 
through by a very small majority in parliament. 
Sweden fonn'd by this that she could not depend on 
effective aid from England, and there w6re signs that 
public pinion in that country was coming over to the 
side of Russia. Peace seemed to be uo\^ in prospect f 
and it had been brought about b^- tbe dogged per- 
sistency of the Tsar. Diplomatic courtesies were 
exchanged between Ulrica and the Tsar. It was agreed 
to renew the negotiations somewhere in Finland iu 
the neighixinrhora of Abo. Eventually the town of 
Nystad^ founded by GnstavnU' Adolphus in 1617, 
about fifty miles from Abo, wan chosen. IJfatters 
werer however, prepared by the inediatiou of the 
French. . Gatnprmon, the Fimieh Amnassador in 
Russia, was informed thid Peto was prepared to 
surrender Fiidaad, but nothing m6te; and with that 
message he set^bff ^ Sweden. 
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The conferences were opened at NysLadt ou May 9tb, 
1721, BuHsitf being reiiresented by Bmce and Oster- 
mann, and Sweden ny Lilienstodt and StrOmfeldt. It is 
remarkable that at this very time a Hnssian army was 
devast&ting Swedish territory. Livoniti was surrendered 
without much difficnlty, bnt there was a hiud struggle 
for the possession of Viborg.. The treaty was at last 
signed ou September 10th. Livonia, Estbonia, Ingriu, 
u part of Carelia, with Yiborg and its territory, became 
llussiau territory. Finland was restored to Sweden, 
and Peter paid a sum of two million thalers for the 
adyautages he gained. Writing to Apr&xin im- 
mediately after he received the news of the peace he 
said: Scholars generally finish their studies in seven 
years. Onr schooling has been three times as long, 
bnt has received so good a termination that it conld 
not; be better.” 

The rejoidngs which followed the peace were of the 
nsnal tnmnltuons character; but the most immrtant 
featni^ of them was that Peter now assumed the title 
of Emperor. On September 15th he sailed into his 
capital in his yacht, bringing the news of i>eace. After 
landing, he went to pray in the Trinity Church, and was 
begged by his friends to accept the rank of Admiral of 
thg Fleet. Casks of brandy were brought ont into 
the open sqj^e. Peter mounted a platform, aud, after 
announcing the gnd of the war, drank a bumper to the 
healih of the peopl^amidst cheers, salutes from cannon, 
and Jeux dejoie. Twelve dragoons, with white scarves, 
banners, lanrel wreaths, aud trumpeters, rode into the 
city as heralds. 

A week afterwaifis, at a great masc^uerade which 
lasted several ^ys, Peter behaved like a child, 
danced on the tables, and sang songs. On the last day 
of October*the Senate decreed to him the attribute of 
“ Great ” the same' of “ Father of bis country,” and 
the title of Emperor. ' Two days later he went in 
procession to a solemn smwice. ^hen this was over^ 
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GoliSt'kin, the Ohaucellor, begged him, in the name of 
the Senate and the Holy Synod, to allow himfielf to be 
called Peter the Great, Father of his country, and 
Emperor of all the Russias. Then followed cries of 
“ Long live the Tsar ! the ringing of bells, the firing 
of cannon, and the discliarge of muskets both inside 
and outside the church. Peter, in accepting these 
honours, said: 1 wish our people to recognise in this 
war, and in this peace, the pf)wer of God for the 
blessing of Russia. We must thank God with all our 
might; but whilst hoping for peace we must not 
neglect our military strength, so as not to sulfer the 
fiite of the Greek Empire.” The new title was 
immediately recognised by Prussia and Holland, and 
by Sweden in 1723; but it was disregarded by England 
and the German Emperor till 1742, and by France and 
Spain till 1745, and was not accepted by Poland till 
1764. 



CHAPTER XXXVll. 

WAU WITH PEU»IA. 

W E' must now deal with tlie early history of the 
relations of Russia with the far East, which 
are a matter of such burning interest to our own 
country at the present time. When Ivin the Terrible, 
the lirst Russian Tsar, who reigned from 1533 to 1684, 
conquered Kazdn in 1552, and Astrakhan in 1554, the 
No^ay Tartars, who dwelt in the south-east of Russia, 
said “ If the Tsar mixes himself up in our affairs, we 
are all Jost. He will conquer the whole of the Ural, then 
Derbent, and we shall all become his subjects. Our 
books say that all the princes of Islam must, at some 
time or other, obey the Russian Tsar.” It was at that 
time that tli^i Khans of Khiva and Bokhara established 
a diplomatic connection with Russia, in order to obtain 
commercial advantages, and that some of the princes 
of the Cattcasas invited the Tsar to interfere as 
arbitrator in the^quarrels that divided them. In the 
reign of the Tsar Boris (1698-1605), a Russian army 
appeared in the Caucasus, and played a certain part 
in the struggles between the princes of Imeritia, 
Grusia, and other ijrovinces in that mountainous 
region. From the middle of the seventeenth century 
eroissLries of their princes began to appear in llbscow, 
and to asxrfor protection against Persia. The Prince 
of Ki^hetia sent® an embassy to the Tsar Alexis 
(1646 — 167^ to ask for his protection, on the ground 
that he had i^rotected the Little Russians in their 
struggle against Poland. 
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At* the same time, a long delay elapsed & before 
Russia was willing to go to war with Persia for 
(iie sake of the (.'ancasian Princes. The commercial 
interests of the country made the preservation of peace 
ill the south-east a desirable thing. It was of 
importance, both to Bnssia and to Western Europe, to 
preserve intact the commercial road which led into the 
heart of Asia. The stress of the struggle for trade 
was then felt at the Caspian Sea, as it has now moved 
off to much more distant climes. Almost all the States 
of Europe had endeavoured to make commercial 
treaties with Russia, iu order to get a right of passing 
through that country on the way to Persia. Before the 
accession of Peter, Rassiau writers had ^minted out that 
Russia was the natural medium for tbe trade between 
Europe and Asia, and that it was necessary to preserve 
her commercial interests in Bokhara, Khiva, aiid PerSia. 
They hoped to see the Caspian Sea swarming with 
Russian ships, and that it might be to their country 
what the Adriatic was to Venice. It was certain that 
a monarch of genius, like Peter, would adopt these 
ideas, and we cannot be surprised to find Witsen, the 
Burgomaster of Amsterdam, advocating Ikissian trade 
with Persia and China ; and John Perry, the energetic 
co-operator with the Tsar, making exhaustive studies 
in the physical geogitiphy of the Caspian Sea. 

Russia had been brought into conn&tion with China 
through the conquest of Siberia in the seventeenth 
century, the end of that century there was a Russian 
Church in t Pekin. Russian caravans went regularly 
to China. iPeter had the opportunity of gratifying the 
Chinese E:^peror by sending him an English doctor. 
But tljese efforts were foiled hy the influence Df the 
Jesuits, whi were predominant in that country. There 
was greatenhopc of success on the shores of the 
Caspian. Ffter hoped to compensate himself by the 
acquisition os this sea, for the loss of the Euxine. The 
reason, or the excube, for interfering with the inde- 
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I>en(]ence of Jialf-civilised tribes, is always foiiild ia 
the insecurity of the frontier. Russian caravans, on 
their road to Persia and Central Asia were often 
exposed to treachery and violence. Especially in the 
year 1712, the Lesrians were guilty of these excesses. 
In consequence of &is, a Russian ambassador was sent 
to Persia in 1716, with instructions to gain every 
])OS8ible information as to the condition of the country, 
ayd to examine the ])rospect of a future trade with 
India. 

In 17l:i a Turcoman, who had come to Astrakhan, 
develoi[Kj(l a scheme, according to which the Tsar shouhl 
make himself master of the upper waters of the Amu, 
where there was gold ; and should reston* the former 
coiirso of the Amu Darya int(» the Caspian S(‘a, 
whioli had been artificially diverted. These ideas were 
(*agferly ado])ted by a Circassian prince, Alexander 
Bekovitclj, living in St. Petersburg. Peter l)ad long 
desired to open a road for commerce to India by way 
of the Aran, and he determined that B(5k()vitc,h should 
lead an expedition to Khiva. His instructions were 
drawn up by Peter^s hand. The Khan of Khiva was 
to be made jo recognise the suzerainty of Russia ; tlio. 
Khan of Bokhara was, if ]K)ssible, to do the same. 

, Be&ovitch was to be accompanied by a small army 
(if four tlioivand men, by marine officers and engineers. 
The expedition \^s a complete failure. The Khan of 
Khiva was naturally suspicious that Peter’s object was 
not an embassy, "but a military expedition. Ho 
persuaded B^kovitch to separate his force into small 
divisions, on the pretence that it would be easier to 
feed them, and they were then easily attacked and 
crushc^l in detail. Bikovitch was murdered. The 
forts whicl»had been erected on the f Caspian could not 
be mayitained. Tbe news gradually reached Russia, 
and when in 1720 the Khan sent an envoy to ask for 
pardon, and for the renewal of friendship, he was thrown 
into prison at St. Petmbnrg, and«died there. It was 
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Kaid that the Khau after this, receiving a letter &om the 
Tear, tore it into pieces and gave it to his children to ' 
play vdth. 

It was evident that the extension of the Enssian 
frontier to tlie East would only be a question of time, 
and that the Turcomans and CalmuckB, and other half- 
civilised nations would eventually be Russian subjects. 
There was then no powerful state at their back to 
support them against Russian aggressions. It was <i 
dinerent matter ih the South, •iraere an extension of 
authority over the Armenians and the Caucasians 
would bring Russia into conflict with Persia and the 
Forte. However, attempts to extend his dominions in 
that direction occupied Peter in the last year of his 
reign, and led to the campaigns in Persia which we 
must now consider. 

Peter had, for some time past, paid conkiderablc 
attention to Persia. He had treated the Armenian 
merchants in Russia with especial favour, and th«y had 
begged him to liberate them from the Persian yoke. 
He contemplated the conversion of the Caspian into a 
itussiau lake, and the development of the wealthy 
district which lav to the south of that sea.<> With these 
views he desjwtclied Vol^sky, who had been previously 
employed with Shafirof at Constantinople, as {ttu- 
bassadior to Persia, writing his instrnctiobs with his 
own hand. He was to pay ^rticular attention to the 
province of Ghilan, investigating its ^ographical 
characteristics with the utmost secrecy. He was also 
to study tile militarj' power of Persia, the number and 
condition of its fortressesj and the relations between 
Persia and Turkey, and, if possible, ..to influence the 
T)ers(»^ immediatdy in contact .with the Shah by 
bribery. He was to exert his efibrts to give the 
Persian trade a direction in favour m Russia, t<v secure 
the favour, of the. Armenians by presents and good 
words, and to collect idformation with regard to their 
nnmbw, their condition, and their politkal sympathies. 
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Yol^oq^y re^.hed Ispahan in the spring of 171 f, but 
iwis badJr received. He was subjected to a sort of 
confinement and requested to de 2 )art ns soon as 
lK>ssibIe. However, by astute diplomacy, lie contrive<l 
to remain. He represented to the Tsar tlie state ol' 
things in the country to which he had been sent as 
miserable in the extreme. The Shah was unfit to rnle, 
and the result was anarchy. Insurrection was rife, 
and 2 K>verty universal. It would be easy to conquer 
a considerable 2 )ortion of Persia with a small army, 
and no time could be more favourable for the enter- 
prise than tlie present. 

It was necessary, however, to wait until potvce hod 
been conclnded with Sweden, and Volynsky, after 
signing a treaty of commerce, returned to Russia. On 
his journey home he wintered in Bhemaha, asid there 
lieArd from the commander of the Persian army, wlio 
was a convorte,d Christian, that it would be easy to 
eaptnie that province by a conp-ile-mun. He was 
told that the troops had not received their pay, and 
were ready to desert, also that the Shah had richly 
rewarded the Khan of Khiva for the murder of 
liekovitch. , The Persians were indeed expecting an 
attack on the side of Russia, and it was said that an 
. army of eighty thousand men, and a fleet of several 
linndrcd sa^, w'cre ready to begin tlie camjtaigu. The 
Khan of Shemaba was only waiting for the arrival of 
the Russians to tlirow off his allegiance to Persia. 

In 1720 Volynsky was made Governor of Astrakhan. 
From that place be continued to urge Peter to begin 
the war. At last, towards the end of May 1 722, the 
Emperor, as we must now call him, set out for 
Astrakhan. He was accompanied 1^ Atlmiral Aprdxin, 
Tolstdi, Prince Contemir, and the Empress Caifcerine. 
When he arrived Wu the shores o£ the Caspian he was 
joined ny the governors of several towns, who gav(! in 
their submission. He issued a proclamation in which 
be declared that his object wa^ not to make war 
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against Persia, bnt to panisli the robbers who had 
attacked tbe Russian caravans, and the rebels who had 
attacked Shcmalia ; that when he had freed the Shah 
from his mutinous subjects he would ask for nothing 
except the cession of some provinces bordering on the 
shores of the Caspian. His army, which contained 
(.'ossacks, (/almucks, and Tartars, was, in all, a 
hundred and six thousand strong. The cavalr>' were 
sent forward to Derbent, and the Em 2 )eror embarked 
witli the infantrj- at Astrakhan on July 20tli, It was 
necessary to employ nearly live hundred tiansjwrts. 

The expedition had to fight its way to Derbent ; but 
the town was taken at the beginning of September. 
At Tarku, near the modern town of Petrovsk, Peter 
met with a cordial reception. However, the plan of 
advancing to Shemaha, and from thence to Tiflis had 
to be given up. The authorities of Baku reVused'to 
receive a Russian garrison, the transjwrt fleet had not 
arrived, and provisions were becoming scarce* So 
after leaving a garrison in Derbent, and building a fort 
in the River Snlak, to which he gave the name of Holy 
Cross, Peter sailed back to Astrakhan, which he 
reached on October 15th. He was there seized with a 
violent attack of illness, which was partly due to the 
o.\ce88ive heat. He, however, employed himself by 
drawing up minute plans for further opcrsKlons. He 
wished to occupy the provinces south oV the Caspian, if 
IXNSsible by friendly means. He ordered that accurate 
reports should be 'written on the province of Ghilan, 
Masanderon, and Astrabad, particularly as to places 
which were snitablc for growing sugar. BrUckner 
remarks that it is ]) 0 S 8 ible that Peter’s anxiety to 
obtain possession of these provinces arose from a fear 
lest thV might be occupied by the Tnri.8. After 
completing their amtugements, and sending Cioloncl 
Bhipof to occupy the town of btesht, at the southern 
end of the Casp^, Peter returned to Moscow, which 
he entered in triumph on December 25th. 
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SbiitDf exjcated his task without difficulty. *lt is 
often easy to capture an Eastern town, but difficult to 
retain it. Persian troops grsdnally assembled round 
Keshty and Shipof had to take measures for his safety. 
The governor now said that he no longer needed tlie 
aid of Shipof, and advised him to retire. The negotia- 
tions continued for several weeks ; but the Russians ' 
remained. Shipof also succeeded in repelling a Persiaii 
force which attacked him in overwhelming numbers. 
Just at this time Shah Hussein succeeded Sliali 
Mahmon.d on the throne of Persia, and adopted the 
policy of making an alliance with the Porte. This 
altered the situation of affairs. The Turks were pro- 
bably as well aware as the Russians of the anarchical 
condition of the Persian Empire, and were intending to 
occu{)y the very provinces which Peter had marked for 
Ids ov«i. Russian troo])a had now obtained a firm 
footing in Ghilan, and in the summer of 1723 General 
Matidslikin got jiossession of the important harbour 
of Baku. It was, however, unlikely that these suc- 
cesses could be mode of perinaneut value witliont 
a war with Turkey. 

Here alfio the dogged perseverance of Peter was to 
serve him in good stead. Notwithstanding the repre- 
aentations of England and the Emperor, who wished for 
nothing more earnestly than a breach between Russia 
and the Porttf*, the treaty of Adrianople, which had 
been concluded in 1713 for a term of years, was now 
changed into an “ everlasting ” peace. 'Nepliiief, how- 
ever, had a hard task to keep things qniet. As the* 
Christians and Armenians had invoked the help of the 
Tsar, so now the I^sgians and other devotees of Islam 
clakned the support, of the Sultan. Tlie Prcnch 
Ambassador warned Nepidief that his countrymen 
shoi^ld avoid Ae dominions yof the Porte, and not 
attempt to make conquests in Grusia or Armenia. 
The Shah, in bis extremity, appealed for aid to the 
Sultan, llte representatives England, Austria, and 
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Yeniee represented the growing power of Peter., 
said that if Grasia and Armenia becalne Bnssian, 
Trebizond would be in peril, and that harbour might 
serve as a base of operations a^nst Tnrkey in. Asia. 
The Turks were anxious to avoid war, and th^ c(»>- 
tented themselves with enforcing upcm Nepldielr some 
very candid truths. But they began to arm, and 
reinforcements were sent to Azof and to Erzernm. 
The people were demanding war ; there was talk of. 
an alliance between the Porte and the Khan of Khiva. 
Above all, the occnpation of Derbent was a thorn in 
the side of Tnrkey. They secretly sent money and 
promised troops to the Princes of the Cancasns to assist 
them to drive out the Russians. They at last made 
a categorical demand that the Russian troops should 
be withdrawn. 

Peter was, however, steadfastly determined that Le 
would cling to his possessions on the Caspian, even 
at the price of a war with the Porte. And it was,, per- 
haps, this very firmness which prevented a mptnre. 
Tahmasp Mirza, the sou and successor of Shah Hussein, 
had sent an ambassador to St. Petersburg, and 
here, on September 29th, 1723, a treaty wps signed, 
by which, on condition that Peter should assist him. 
in recovering the Persian throne, he agreed to give- 
up Derbent and Baku, as well as the other provinces 
of Ghilan, Mazanderan, and Astrabad. <> Peter lost no 
time in consolidating these acquisitions. Forts were 
erected in the newly won provinces, and careful , in- 
quiries were made as to the advantages to be deriveil 
from them, the possible production of sugar, naphtha, 
and lemons, the possibility of uavmating the Kura, 
and the distonce from Armenia andotner neighbonring 
countriest The result of this was an arrangempnt with 
Turkey. The French .Ambassador, the Marquis^ de 
Bonac, acted as mediator, but without instructions 
from his Court ; and on June 2Srd, 1724, a treatv of 
demarcation was signe^ lietween Russia and Turkey 
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with legar^to the liiults of the Rnssian dominibns on 
the side of tne Cancasiis and on the side of Persia. 

WhenBumidntsef was sent to Ck>nstantinople toratif 
this treaty, Peter addressed to him the last instraction 
which he ever wrote on Eastern affairs. “ Armenian 
have come here with a request that we will take then 
under onr jH^tection. We have allowed them to settl 
in onr new Gas[)ian provinces. If the Turks sa; 
anything about this, tell them that we did not invit 
the Armenians, but that they begged for onr snyiport 
on the ground that they profess the same religion 
belief, and tliat we cannot refuse it, from a feeling o 
common Christianity.” Noble words indeed, whicl 
might serve as an example to the potentates of thi 
present day ! Peter was occupied in tlie last daj s o 
Ills life with his duties to the Armenian (ihristian.s 
ahd biif relations to Grusia. He had set a firm fool 
npon the Caspian as he had upon tlic Neva and Baltic 
and die regarded each as the starting-place of new 
conquests to be made in the interests oi‘ civilisalion 
The conquests in the West were durable; those in Fersir 
lasted but for a season. The deadly climate forbade ti 
lengthy tenure. The Persians refused to ratify tin 
treaty of St. Petersburg, and continued to fight liotli 
i^inst Russia and Turkey. At last, in 1732, ihr 
Empress Anna signed a treaty at Resht, by which tlu 
conquered pro\flnce8 were restored to Persia. It was 
reckoned that from the year 1722, in which Peter hail 
entered the country, till the time of its evacuation, 
there had perished in it a hundred and thirty thousand 
men. 



CHAPTER XXXVIIL 

PKTBR DIBS. 

L ittle more remains to be said. We must hasten 
to the end. There are many ways of estimating 
great men. They are difficnli to understand, and need 
distance fur perspective. The accounts left to Ub of 
CsBsar in the classics consist of frivolous anecdotes, 
probably untrue, but certainly in no way representing 
the work or character of the man to whom the^' refdr. 
It is only in the present age, under the guidance of an 
historian of genius, that we begin to understand what 
lie really was. Napoleon was deified during his life 
and after his death. A reaction then set in which 
degraded him below any possible level. Now, as we 
recede from him, we are led by impartial Americans to 
take a juster view; and perhaps a nundred years hence 
it will be possible to determine what niche he shall 
occupy amongst the heroes of history. c 

So it is with Peter. It would be to fill a book 
with stories about him, some true, many false — stales of 
^his drunkenness, his immorality, his cruelty, his mad 
^frolics. We might paint him as a barbarous madman, 
or, in the more modern style, as a man with some in- 
curable disease of character, inherited from ances^rsL 
which was the key to his activity. It has not ’jcen^ 
the objedt of the present writer to do this. ^ He is of 
opinion that, in dealing with the doiiSgs of a man far 
greater than ourselves, we must first strain onr mental 
vision to comprehend all that was reasonable and 
admirable in his conduct; and not until we have done 
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that liave vsje the right to criticise or to abuse. Nature 
gives ns so Tew really great characters that we cannot 
afford to lose one of them, and we must not look too 
iiarropwly into the guise in which they appear to ns. 
Still, no account of Peter would be complelo without 
some notice of that wild and boisterous humour wliioh 
surged in him nj) to liis death, like the tossing sen 
whieli he loved so well. 

• The last two years of his life were not without 
clouds. His change of the Senate into a umnber ol’ 
colleges oV hoards liad not been a succt^ss, and there 
were hitter quarrels hetw'C'eii those placed tit their 
head. Peter had begun to see that the scheme was a 
lailure, and that the oppressed and poor had lost, by 
not being able to make complaints j)er8onally to the 
Tsar. An observer writes: “There are over sixteen 
rtionsa^iul unfinished cases in the Senate, partly because 
in the j)rovinces there are none but thieves and petty 
tyrants, partlj' because the Empire is too great, and 
especially because it is not good to hunt with unwilling 
dogs; and tlie magnates would miuth rather do nothing 
than sit in rheir colleges.” l^cter arrived at Peters- 
burg from his campaign in December Tlie New 

Year was celebrated with all kinds of lV*stivals, but 
•the merriment was chequered by himifie. Jjefort, the 
Polish Jiinister writes: “The masquerade is at the door, 
and the talk S only about amusements, at a time when 
the common people have tears in their eyes. We are 
on the eve of some sad extremity. Tlie misery 
increases from day to day, and the streets are full oi 
people who are trying to sell their children.- Oiders 
live been published to rive nothing to beggars ; what 
will they become but highway robbers ? ’’ M iich money 
hail bean spent iii)on the Turkish campaign, find mncli 
moje was spent on efforts to Uribe the oliicials of the 
Porte. Great sums had been devoted to public works, 
I>orts, and canals, profitable perhaps in the future, l)ut 
bringing no immediate return.# 
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Dnnng tlte spring of 1723 Petor spent som^ time 
at Feternof, where he drank mineral watel-s, and took 
exercise by mowing grass, and long walks with a 
knapsack. An ambassador complained that the 
Emperor was so mneli ocenpied with his villas, and 
with sailing in the Gulf of Finland, that no one had 
' the heart to interrupt him with mention of bnsiness. 
During this snmmer also took j)lace the consecration 
at St. Petersburg of tlie little boat in which Peter hail 
taken his first lohsons in sailing. The feast lasted ten 
hours, and everi one was obliged to be present, even 
the Empress, <lie Princesses, tlie Unchess of Meck- 
lenburg, and all the ladies of I he Court. Peter said 
that the man who did not. get dmnk on that day 
would be a good-for-nothing fellow, and certainly set 
the exarajde. Tlte scene which followed hod better 
not be described. 

On May 18th, 1724, an im]>ortant evtnit took place, 
the coronation of the Empress ( latlitrine in ,the 
Cathedral of the Assumption at Moscow. Peter 
himself placed the crown on his wife’s head, while 
keeping the sceptre in his own hand. The ceremony 
was followed by the usual festivities. In 1722, before 
leaving for the Persian campaign, the Emperor had 
issued a decree which gave each Emperor the power • 
of nominating his successor. This undoubtedly 
passed over the claims of his grandson Peter. It was 
not known whom lie would choose himself— perhaps one 
of his daughters, perhaps his wife or his gnmdson. 
But the coronation of Catherine seemed to indicate 
tliat he wjshed her to succeed in case he should die 
suddenly ; and it is reported that he mttnally stated 
this to be the case. * 

On returning to Petersburg the Emperor showed 
even an increased disinclination to pablic business, 
and atfivirs got into great confusion. Indeed, 'the 
character of Peter seemed to have changed. Sometimes 
he was indefatigable at prork, at others he preferred to 
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be alone, ayd was Occasionally so morose that, mo ouo 
dared to speak to him abont business. Now lie would 
send for his doctor, now for his confessor, and then, dis* 
regarding the welfare both of his body and his soul, give 
himself up to drinking. In August 1724 the consecra- 
tion of a new church at Tsarskoe-Seh') was c(slcbratcd 
by the consumption of three thousand bottles of wine. 
l*eter was ill in bed for a week after it, but. soon 
• indulged in a new debauch. In November he 
returned to St. Petersburg, but set out immediately to 
visit the^ iron-works at Systerbeck. On his way, at 
liakhta, in tlie Bay of Oroiistadt, lici saw a boat, full 
of soldiers and sailors, grounded in stormy weather 
before his eyes. Peter ordered his men to sail up to if, 
jumped into the water up to liis waist, and helped to 
drag file boat off the shoal. He worked the whole 
j!iglit In the water, and succeeded in saving the lives of 
twenty men, while several of his own crew were 
drowned in flie operation. Tlie next day he feJt an 
attack of fev(‘V, gave up his journey, and sailed back 
to the capital. 

On his return he became gradually worse. He 
suffered from stone and from otlier atfec.tions of tlui 
bladder. was sometimes in siieli ])ain t.haf he was 
•unable to attend to any business. Still, grave and gay 
were ni#st ineongruonsly mingled in his life. His 
chosen boon-(?f)mpanions had been formed ninny years 
before into a society wliicli was called ‘‘ Tli«‘ Most 
Frolicsome and Drunken Synod.” Thi* Lend of this, 
Buturlin, had receutJy died, and it became necessarf 
to elect another Prince-Pope, as this officer was called 
T|je fourteen “ cardinals ” were shut iiji, as in a regular 
coMclave, each in a separate compartmcul:, n<»t one 
being »llowed to come out until the new i^pe was 
ch(jsen. At the same time^ each member had to 
swallow, every quarter of an hour, a large siioonfni of 
whisky. Early next morning they wore let out, and, 
as they could not decide in any other way, they had to 
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ballot .for their pontiff. The Pope was then placed 
upon a throne, and all were obliged to kiss' his slipper. 
In the evening supper was served with the flesh of 
wolves, foxes, bears, eats, and rata. ^ 

At tlie blessing of tlie River Neva on tlie day of 
Epiphany, I^eter canglit a violeni cold; but this did 
•not prevent him from attending with (Catherine the 
disorderly wedding of a servant. At the end of th(‘/ 
month he was engaged to go to Riga, to be present at 
the marriage of liis daughter Anna to tlie Duke of 
IIolstein-Gottorp. From this union sprang the 
Em])eror Peter III., and the presrmt Im])erial llouseof 
Russia. He was so unwell that liis journey was post- 
])oned for a week. He was then obliged to take to 
his l)ed, and it was found he had inflammathui of 
the bladder. Ho became gradually worse. On Feb- 
ruary !:iud he couf(*ssed and received the yacrfc.menl». 
Four days later he signed a ])roclanuitioii, l)y wliich all 
persons who had been exiled with liard*- labour v^ere 
s(*t free, and all criminals were pardoned except those 
who were guilty of murder and other serious crimes. 
He was in the utmost agony, and could not repress liis 
cries. In a quiet interval he called for a slate, on which 
he only wrote the words “ Give all.” He had probably 
intended to designate his successor. Afti‘r this he fell • 
into a stupor, which lasted for thirty-six hojir^; and 
on February bth, 17l2o, at six o’clock iiKlJu^ morning 
lie breathed his last He was only fii’ty-two years of 
age, and with care might have lived much longer. 
Koerhave, the great Diit'h physician, was consulted as 
t.o his mahwly, but too late. When he lieard of his death, 
he exclaimed, My God, was it jiossible to allow that 
great man to die, when he might have been cured wfth 
a penny wQrth of mediciue ? ” There is uo doujiit that 
his exposure in the sea at Lakhta v^s a princijpal 
cause of his death. 

When he was in the final agony the Senate, after 
long debate, decided that, in case of his death, they 
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wonl^recognise Catherine as his saecessc^r. Tlu!»j)opn- 
liice of the Rapital heard of the accession of Catherine 
simultaneously with tlie death of the Emperor. What^ 
ever jnay liave been the concealed discontent, there 
was no active opposition. The body of the deceased 
monarch lay in state in a hall decorated with Gob(din 
tapestry. On March lOtli it was transferred with solemn • 
I)omp to the Cathedral of St. Peter and St. Paul, in 
.the fortress of the same name. Il(?re it lay for many 
years under a canopy in the centre of the church, and it 
was not till Juik* Jst, 1731, in the reign of the Empress 
Anna, that it was transferred to the vault which now 
contains it, where he rests with all Ins successors, ex- 
cept his grandson, the child of Alexis. 

What shall we say of him ? The story of liis life 
and works is his best monument. Most remarkable is 
tke enwgy of his vitality, the passion wliich he put into 
everything he did, work an<l play, humanity and 
cruelty, Hotjr ditferent from liis forefathers, whose 
lazy round was only broken by prayer and fasting ! 
Up at four, immediate work at state business ; at six 
to the Admiralty or the Senate — tlm wliole day ocenjned 
till an eajly bed. Leisure, if it could b(* so called, 
spent in hammering, car})entcring, the use of nnirliema- 
iical instruments. Never answer ‘‘ Present, ly ” was his 
order. road of “ To-morrow,” he knew, leads to th(j 
house of “ Nevtr.” He might have said, with Napoleon, 

“ I may lose a battle, but I will never lose a minute.” 
Everything stuck fast when he was not ihere to |)nsh 
it. He was no friend of luxury. He sle])t on a plank,* 
ate ])Iainly and little, drank indeed too much, wore 
simple clothing, drove about in a gig. Vet. his sim- 
plicity was not free from parsimony. His rough 
and boiiterous horse play has been alreadj^ noticed. 
Some of it belonged to his ag^. He had a demonic 
side* to his personality ; one might say that he was 
European in his intellect, Asiatic in his sport, Savage 
in his wrath. He possessed tffi extraordinary power 
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oi‘ enjoy meui. Hiu iiutnre flowed ont on all ei^es in 
un abiindant stream. * 

His letters give a vivid picture of the man. 
ThouHande of them have been preserved. They ghov, 
not only his <;apacity, his unrtjsting activity, but his 
humour, his hon-homuiy and his loveablcness. With 
»all this passion, he had the clearest insight. He 
desired to know everything as it was. He had no 
natural taste for literary pursuits ; he was a man of» 
science above everything, and in that respect was the 
forerunner of a future age. Still, he did much for 
building and deconitiou ; he collected pictures and 
engravings. He often had his portrait painted, and 
had apparently a genuine passion for gardening. 
I’erhaps his most A'alnable research was in geo- 
graphy. He inaugurated, if he did not carry out, 
iniportunt voyages of discover}'. Ho gave a powerful 
imjmlsc to tiie making of maps. Ilis communi- 
cations to tin; Acndemie dcs Hcicnces *in Paris ,pnt 
the surroundings of the (laspian Sea in an entirely 
new light. 

He exacted labour from all, Imt he was the tirst to 
submit to it himself. He imposed on no pne a task 
which he was not himself willing to fulfil, or a 
sacrifice wliich lie refused to bear. His little cottage* 
at Zaaudam may fitly he considered as th<v germ of 
his career. That wooden hut, with it<i rough tables 
and its cnpboai-d-hed, enclosed now, like the shrine 
of a saint, in the stately bnilding which his anccessors 
•liave erected round it, is a tyj)e of the Russian Empire 
of tsMlay ; founded in frugality and hard work, con- 
spicnons to the world for its pageantry and magnifi- 
cence. On the walls of that hnmhle shanty, which 
Peter lorod so well that he tried to reprodnee its 
conditions wherever he went, hangs aitablet with an 
inscription written by Alexander I. — * 


“ Haneso niaraoMy M&iOBhiiy iiaio." 
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Ijet ns (tonclndo witi these words : “ Nothinf:: be 

Smair to a iJreat Man.” The material life of a man 
is bnt the clothing of his spirit, and it is by the spirif. 
that we must judge him. 
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